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% 4 » account of a peculiar mode of cultivating Sugar-cane with¬ 
out irrigation^ as adopted in some villages in the Agra 
Zillah, 

[Communicated by the Goyemmout, N. W P.2 

No. 1928 of 1849. 

I^ROM J. Thornton. Esquire. 

1 

Secretary to Government^ N, W* Provinces, 

« 

To Secretary Agricultural and Horticultural 

Somety, Calcutta, 

Dated Head>Quarters : the Ath June, 1849. 

SiR^—^1 am directed to transmit to you the accom- 
'<^paiiying copy of a letter No. 11» dated 14th ultimo^ from the 
j^ommissioner of the Agra Diviuon^ with its enclosures^ giv- 
||ng an account of a method of cfltivating Sugar-cane without 
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An account of a peculiar mode of 


irrigation. The above is transmitted for such notice as t| 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society may think the subji 
deserves. 


I am. Sir, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

J. Tiiounton, 
Secretary to Goveimnient, N. fV, 


Copies. 

No. 11 of 1849. 

From F. H. Robinson, Usquirb, 

Commissioner, Agra Division, 

To J. Thornton, Esquire, 

Secretary to Government, N, Provinces, 

Dated .Vwra : ue lAth May, 1849. 

Sir, —In the course of my tour last cold season, I ascer¬ 
tained that in some villages of pergunnah Pinnaliut, zilluh 
Agra, a peculiar mode of cultivating sugar-cane without 
irrigation existed in lands where the termes or white-ant 
abounds. 

2nd. I thouglit it worth while to apply to the Collector' 
for an account of this singular process of cultivation, and 
now submit it to Government. 

3rd. Perhaps it may be, with advantage, communicated to? 

the Agricultural Society. ^ 

A 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) Francis Robinson, 

Commissioner, 


CoMMR.^s Office, Agra Division: 
The \Ath May, 1841 
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From C. 


No. 143 of 1849. 

C. Jackson^ Esquire^ 

Collector of Agra^ 


/To F* H. Robinson^ Esquire^ 

Commissioner of Revenue, Agra, 

Dated Agra : the ^th May, 1849. 


Sir, —With reference to your letter of the 12th February 
last. No. 39, I have the honor to forward for your infor¬ 
mation a statement showing the process of cultivating sugar¬ 
cane in pergunuah Pinnahut, without irrigation, together with 
the expense and value of the returns. 


I have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) C. C. Jackson, 

Collector. 


ZiLLAii Agra, Collector’s Office: 
m m May, 1849. 
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Sugar-cane without irrigation^ in Pargunnah Pinnahut. 
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An account of a peculiar mode of 

Remarks. 

Sandy soils arc selected for sugar-cane, because the soil is na¬ 
turally soft, and when enriched by manure and pulverised by con¬ 
tinued ploughing, the plant germinates in them with greater readi¬ 
ness : should however the soil be hard, the plant will not take root, 
and is speedily dried up. Retar lands arc consequently selected for 
cane cultivation in preference to Chiknuy the former is said to be 
also less affected by the heat of the sun, whilst Chikna lands gene¬ 
rally crack, and the fibrous roots of the plant being broken, it soon 
withers. 

The asaameea commence the cultivation of cane without irriga¬ 
tion in the month of Jet or Aeaur [middle of May to middle of 
July] by spreading manure; the land is ploughed four times in 
each month, from Sowan to Koar [middle of July to middle of 
October], and after the conclusion of the rains, or from Kartich to 
Magh [from I5tli October to early part of February], the fields 
arc ploughed twice in each month; the entire number of ploughiiigs 
averaging about twenty. Should circumstances prevent ploughing 
during the wet months, the soil becomes hard and unfit for planting, 
but if ploughing is continued as above described, the soil derives 
due benefit from the manure that has been laid on it. The plant is 
set in the ground during the middle of Phagoon (end of February) 
in the following manner. Each cane is divided into five pieces, 210 
pieces are made into a poolah or bundle, and 48 of these arc used in 
planting one bcegah. After the plant is set in the ground a wall of 
three cubits height is made and a ditch dug round the field for its 
protection. 'When the plant sprouts, the aaaameea gather Bajra, 
[IIolcus spicatust L.] Kurbeet [IIolcus sorghuntt L.] stocks of Bun 
and ArhuTt \Cytisus Cajany L.] and dried leaves of trees, &c., 
which they call Pal, and cover up the plants with it, which continue 
in that state during the hot season. The natives assign two reasons 
for this process, first, that it prevents the heat from injuring the 
plants, and secondly, that it preserves it from white-ants, which 
attack in preference the Kurb, &c. whilst the deposit of slimy mud 
which they leave helps to keep the plant moist. At the commence¬ 
ment of the rainy season the Kurb, &c. is removed, and the roots 
dug round with the phaorah. Should rain fall in abundance dur- 
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ing the two years that the process is carried on, the produce of goor 
will be at the rate of 27 mauiids per beegah, but if during the first 
year of ploughing rain be scanty, aud in the second year plentiful, 
the produce per beegah will fall off to 20^ maunds. On the contrary, 
if during the first, rain is abundant, and during the second, scarce, 
the yield of goor averages 13|- mds, per beegah: but should the 
rains fail in both seasons, a total failure of the crops ensues, a fear of 
which prevents a more extensive cultivation of cane by tliis process. 

The statement shows 20 maunds and 10 seers as the average pro¬ 
duce per beegali, which at the rate of 3 Rs. per maund will give GO 
Rs. 12 Annas as the average gross proceeds per beegah. The ex¬ 
penses arc, G Rs. rent for 2 years, 3 Rs. price of cane for planting, 
aud Rs. 22-11-0 on account of other expenses, as indicated in the 
statement, making a total expenditure of Rs. 31-11, and leaving 
a profit of Rs. 20-1-0 per beegah. 

(Signed) C. C. Jackson, Collector, 
(True Copies.) ^ 

Collector’s Office : H. Tuornitill, 

ZiLLAu Agra, Qffjg, Asst. Secy, to the Govt.yN.JF.P, 

The 8M Mai/y 1849. 


Report on Cojfee raised in the Government Plantation at 
Kishenporey Chota Nagpore, 

In 1843, Lieutenant Colonel J. R. Ouseley, Agent to the 
Governor General on the S, W. Frontier, submitted to the 
Government of Bengal,—with reference to a very satisfac¬ 
tory report he had received from Messrs. Wilson, Ritchie 
and Co., of Colombo, on a quantity of coffee raised in his 
garden at Burkaghur, in Chota Nagpore, from Mocha stock, 
origmally obtained from the H. C. Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
—the propriety of establishing a small experimental garden 
at Kisheupore, in the same district, for the culture of the 
plant on a more extended scale. The matter was referred 
to Mr. Griffith, then Officiating Superintendent of the Botanic 
Garden, who reported so favorably on it, being of opinion, 
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that *‘the circumstances connected with the soil^ climate, 
and mode of culture, appeared so promising as to warrant 
the expectation of success”—that the Government agreed 
to the proposal, and a small plantation of eleven acres was 
formed accordingly.—(V. Journal Agrl-Horticultural Society, 
Vol. iv. page 76^ Appendix.) 

In February 1846, Colonel Ouseley forwarded to the Society 
a few seers of coffee, raised in his garden from trees of 7 
and 4 years old. It was so favorably thought of by a 
member who has considerable knowledge of the article, and 
who deemed that these specimens only required age to 
rank them with superior Mochas in flavor and appearance,” 
—that the Society was induced to send them home for the 
particular opinion of experienced dealers in London, whose 
reports, it will be seen, very closely accord with that pre¬ 
viously given.*—-jjJournal Vol. v. pp. 17 and 139, Appendix.) 

These reports were submitted by Colonel Ouseley to the 
Government of Bengal, who, about the same time, autho¬ 
rized the extension of the experimental plantation to 42 
acres, so as to establish a certain and unfailing supply of 
plants for the people of the country.^^ The whole of this 
land is now laid out with seedlings from Colonel Ouseley’s 
own garden. (See Journal, Vol. v. p. 159, where will also 
be found some useful information regarding the capabilities of 
Chota Nagpore for the production of this staple, in the 
form of replies by Colonel Ouseley, to certain queries of a 
Ceylon planter.) 

* Messrs. Traomon and Cook describe this coffee as " fine, ordinary, color* 
ing, green, mixed with a feyr pale and unripe berries ; flavor delicate, and the 
berry well made, and similar to Mocha ; value, if imported at the low duty, 
that is, with certificate, 66 to 58 per cwt. in bond.” Messrs. John and 
Henry Taylor consider ** it worth about 54 per cwt. in bond, supposing it 
subject to the duty of 4d. per lb. This we consider the present worth of 
it by itself; but as it so much resembles Mocha coffee, especially when 
roasted, the trade would probably buy it for mixing, and in this case a 
few shilling s more might be obtained.” 
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In June 1848, a second batch of coffee, the produce of 
his own garden, was submitted by Colonel Ouseley. This 
was considered by the Society's Committee " equally as good, 
if not superior, to the first specimen, in the even size of the 
berry, and in its general healthy and plump appearance.^* 

It only remains to add, as introductory to the following 
report and memoranda, that Colonel Ouseley has lately for¬ 
warded to Government a larger quantity (about 9 maunds) 
of the berry, the produce of the above named experimental 
garden, and which has been referred to the Society for 
opinion. As these memoranda, for which the Society is in¬ 
debted to an old, zealous, and experienced member, contain, 
in addition to his opinion on the article itself, several other 
valuable details connected with the plant, likely, it is con¬ 
ceived, to prove useful to parties engaged in the culture, 
the Committee of Papers have much pleasure in publishing 
it in this ])lace for general information, together with the 
commimicution submitted by Mr. T. M. Robinson. 


To James Hume, Esu., Honorary Secy. Ayri-Horlicultural Society. 

Sitt,—We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
the IGth March, accompanied by a sample of coffee grown 
in the Govt, plantation of Kishenpore, in Chota Nagporc, 
on the quality and value of which, as compared with 
Mocha, Ceylon, and Jamaica, you desire our opinion; and 
of your’s of the 16th instant, requesting to have an answer 
as soon as convenient. 

We regret that unavoidable circumstances have prevented 
our giving an opinion earlier, and which, after all, from the 
slight knowledge we have of any other coffee than that of 
Mocha of the Calcutta bazar, may prove, we fear, of little 
value. 

We therefore give our opinion with diffidence. 

We believe that this sample of Chota Nagporc coffee, ga¬ 
thered .*is we are told in January last, from plants only 4 
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years old, and sent to Calcutta in February, is much too 
fresh, and new for use, and that if to be compared, in 
with the old Mocha annually imported into Calcutta, it 
should have been at least a year old, and kept where it was 
grown, rather than here. 

But of all the coffee grown within this Presidency that 
we have seen, this sample from Chota Nagpore is the best 
in appearance. The berries are good, bold, heavy, of a 
fine greenish color, resembling Mocha,—but as compared 
with old Mocha, greatly deficient in fragrance, and when 
prepared for use, yielding (at present) a beverage of very in¬ 
ferior flavor and strength. 

Doubtless age, in a suitable climate, will improve it for 
use, but in what degree, we are quite unable to state. 

Supposing the Ceylon plantation coffc?. in bond to sell 
from 38«. to 80«. in London, the Chota Nagpore coffee 
as per sample, paying 4rf. per Ife. duty, would not, we 
should think, bring less than 50«. to 55«. per cwt. in 
bond.* 

The value of the coffee here would perhaps chiefly depend 
upon its worth in London. A gross price of 50«. per cwt. 
in London, with freight at £ 5-10 per ton of 20 cwt. and 
exchange at 2«. per Rupee, would leave about 14 Rs. 8 As. 
per bazar maund to the exporter, to cover prime cost, 
export duty, and shipping charges, and at 55e, in bond, 
about 16 Rs. 4 As. per bazar maund. 

The Mocha of the Calcutta bazar sells generally from 
14 Rs. to 18 Rs., sometimes at 20 Rs. per bazar maund, but 
latterly, we believe, sales have been made at 13 Rs. to 15 Rs. 
per maund. 

Of Jamaica coffee, the best of which seems to bear the 
highest price in England, we are, from inexperience, unable 
to give an opinion. 


* Ceylon coffee pays 4d. per tk. duty, Mocha we believe, double duty. 
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We would suggest, that the nine inaunds, like the sample 
received from the Kishcnpore Government Plantation, be 
sent, carefully packed in mats and gunnies, and carefully 
shipped with the least delay possible, to London.* 

Though the quantity is small, it is quite sufficient to en¬ 
able brokers and dealers to form a correct opinion of its 
quality and value; the coffee too will improve on the voyage, 
and also in England, whereas, if kept in Calcutta, it would, 
we fear, deteriorate in strength and flavor. 

Seeing how well the climate and soil of Chota Nagporc 
are adapted to the growth of coffee, we would further sug¬ 
gest that the A. and H. Society endeavour to obtain from 
the best Jamaica and Ceylon plantations, and also from 
Java, some of the finest coffee seed or seedling plants, with 
a view of their being tried in the above district. 

Wc remain, Sir, your’s faithfully, 
Calcutta: AnriI2ith, 1849. Willis & Earle. 

P. S,—Since the above was written, having referred to 
Vol. iv. part 2 of your Journal—we were glad to find, 
under the head of Correspondence and Selections, Art. 2 
page 76, &c. a letter from Messrs. Wilson, Uitchie and Co., 
Colombo, dated 28th April 1843—reporting upon a sample 
of coffee grown in Col. Ousele/s garden at Burkaghur, 
which, as briefly affording valuable and important testimony 
in favor of coffee, which we presume to be similar to the 
muster on which we have above reported, we quote in full 
as under. 

We consider the sample of Col. Ouseley^s garden g^own 
coffee as good as any of the plantation coffee shipping from 
‘‘this—^the value in London market, by last advices, being 
“ from 85#. to 90#. per cwt., had the parchment been cleaned 
“ properly off the berry. We must look for much lower 

* This suggestion has been acted on by the GoTommont of Dongal.—Eos. 
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prices when all the plantations now under cultivation have 
‘‘ come into bearing. 

The yield of good plantations here may be reckoned at 
^^from 12 to 17 cwt, per .acre: some patches have given 18 
cwt. of such coffee as your sample.^^ 

No. 1. 

Memoranda on samples of Coffee, the growth of Chota 
Nagpore, By T. F. Henley, Esq. 

The sample of coffee submitted to me, marked C, is re¬ 
markably fine and unexceptionable. The grain small, hard, 
and heavy, with a considerable admixture of pea berry, and 
having the blueish-grecn bloom, so much admired in the choic¬ 
est samples of Jamaica, Ceylon, and other Colonial coffees. 

It would be desirable to have a quantity of the fruit sent 
down, either dried with the pulp or the latter separated to the 
parchment, for the sample to represent the article in bulk, as 
actually collected from the trees, so as to enable the Society 
to form an opinion of the quantity and quality of the triage. 
The age of the trees, and produce of some given area, should 
also be stated. If the sample now submitted be but a picked 
specimen, no valuable conclusion could be come to on the sub¬ 
ject, in an economical point of view, as many fair samples may 
be obtained grown in the neighbourhood of Calcutta itself, 
where we know that the requisite conditions for the profitable 
culture of the berry do not exist. The perfection and 
weight of the grain, and general excellence of the Nagporc 
coffee, augur most favorably of the suitability of that locality 
for the cultivation. 

From my own knowledge of coffee cultivation, both in 
Ceylon and Mauritius, it has always been a subject of 
surprise that Bengal should be an importing, instead of 
exporting country of the staple in question, particularly as 
the culture is so simple and well suited to native industry. 
Almost all the native coffee,^’ as it is termed, of Ceylon, 
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is the produce of the little patches of ground surrounding 
the native huts, intermixed with their plantain and fruit trees, 
and seldom numbering 100 plants, and rarely to be found in 
any thing resembling a regular plantation. To keep away 
the birds seems to be the only culture it receives, and to this 
the children and women attend. 

There can be no doubt but that whole regions exist within 
moderate distances of Calcutta on which all the requisites 
for the successful cultivation of the plant arc to be found. 
On the Sylhet side, the Assam valley, all along the bases 
of the Carrabam hills, &c. &c. 

I believe it to be an error, very generally current, that cof¬ 
fee requires elevated situations. It is, on the contrary, a 
hardy plant, which will thrive almost anywhere in or near the 
tropics when it finds suitable conditions, which are, a deep 
and thoroughly well-drained and dry bottom, a fertile soil, 
partial shade and shelter, and a showery climate. In Mauri¬ 
tius it may be found in greater luxuriance on the hot humid 
plains at the level of the sea, than amongst the hills, for rea¬ 
sons principally connected with the above. 

It is a tap-rooted plant, and it is observed, that when 
planted in situations where, either from a wet or water¬ 
logged subsoil ,—a stratum of barren material or rock,—as 
soon as the tap root reaches the obnoxious substratum that 
the plants become, sickly and unproductive, and in gene¬ 
ral the prey of insects as an effect, not as a cause. It is 
usual in planting to pinch off the tap root, in order to dimi¬ 
nish the tendency to pivot, as it is termed. One of the 
causes therefore, of the general impression that tJie coffee 
plant requires a hill country, arises from the fact that 
amongst hills the necessary thorough drainage of the subsoil 
exists as a natural condition. 

The shade plant usually employed in Mauritius and Bour¬ 
bon is called the Bois Noir/^ or Acacia Lehbeck, which, 
with other good qualities, unites that of shedding its leaves 
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at the season in which the coffee ripens its fruit. A quan¬ 
tity of the seeds of this Acacia from Mauritius were pre¬ 
sented by me to the Society many years ago; 1 have since 
however found it abundantly in this country^ and in Ceylon 
as a forest tree. The clove and nutmeg generally accom¬ 
pany coffee in Mauritius^ the latter is however much more 
fastidious than the plant in question, which 1 repeat will 
grow anywhere near the tropics when placed in suitable cir¬ 
cumstances. 

No. 2. 

I had not read the correspondence and documents refer¬ 
ring to Col. Ouseley’s and the Government’s Coffee Planta¬ 
tions in Chota Nagporc, published in volumes 4 and .5 of the 
Society’s Journal, when my first memorandum was penned, 
which will account for my having alluded to the muster of 
coffee submitted to my inspection, as being, probably, a 
picked specimen. 1 consider this correspondence as interest¬ 
ing as it is important. It leaves no doubt on my mind but 
that Colonel Ouseley has laid the foundation of a branch of 
commerce which will now rapidly extend, and afford himself 
that most gratifying of all recompenses,—the satisfaction of 
having been the instrument of leading to a most extensive 
good. The introduction of the culture around the natives’ 
houses and gardens should, I think, be the paramount care: 
once they have tasted the fruits in the shape of rupees, the 
country will be inoculated, and production extend in com¬ 
pound ratio. They should be shown that very good results 
arise from planting coffee from cuttings, which yield some¬ 
thing even within the year, and the berry is always small 
and fine. Seedlings, however, should be the main culture, 
for obvious reasons. 

The distance from water-carriage of Chota Nagpore, as 
compai^h with the localities mentioned in my former memo¬ 
randum, (i. c. the Sylhet hills, Carrabam hills, and Assam 
valley) is fully compensated by the excellence and abundance 
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of the laboring classes.—(See Col. Ouscley’s replies to the 
queries of a Ceylon planter, Journal^ Vol. v. p. 156.) The 
projected railroad will also come in aid in some reasonable 
time 1 have no doubt, and thus make it the held from which 
an export market may yet receive its cargoes of the valuable 
staple in question. 

The superiority of the sample C, the produce of the Go¬ 
vernment plantation, as compared with A and B, (which, 
I perceive, were forwarded to the Society in 1846 and 1848, 
as the produce of Colonel Ouseley’s plantation) is most re¬ 
markable. The latter are, notwithstanding the opinion and 
valuation of brokers, but very second-rate products; bear¬ 
ing, in fact, all the marks of experiment or garden pickings. 
The sample C comes forth as a fine and finished com¬ 
mercial staple, carrying conviction at once, and fitted to 
compete with the best Jamaica or Mauritius. The berries 
bear all the characters of having been grown in a soil and 
climate possessing all the requisites for gradually leading on 
the fruit, through all its stages, up to complete maturity. Tlic 
small hard berry, thin shining epidermis, and blueish-grecn 
bloom, are all characteristic of favorably grown coiTee. As a 
further proof of the superiority of C over marks A and 7i, 
I made experiments by weighing a small struck measure of 
each kind. The average of three trials of each sample 
gave— 


Mark A, 
}} 

39 C, 


616 grains. 


581 

831 


99 

99 


It is probable, that the clove and cacao, might be intro¬ 
duced with advantage amongst the sheltered plants of Col. 
Ouseley’s plantations, as is always more or less the j;ase in 
Bourbon and Mauritius. The pepper vine delights in the 
same humid shade, as also the vanilla, which succeeds well 
as a creeper against Acacia trees. 
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In those parts of Ceylon where the coffee succeeds best, 1 
have always observed the dolomite rock, or magnesian lime¬ 
stone, to exist. In the ordinary quartz and gneiss soils of 
the island, the coffee is but short-lived and unprofitable. 
The existence of limestone rock in the Biirkaghur planta¬ 
tion augurs favorably of the soil for this product. In Mauri¬ 
tius and Bourbon the soils are composed of decomposed 
basalt, and limestone does not exist; but these volcanic soils, 
wherever they exist, are always of great fertility. 

Dear Sir, —I duly received your favor of the 1 st instant, 
and am happy that my communication about the Sirpooja 
seed has been valued by the Society, and am obliged for the 
information you give mo about it extracted from Colonel 
Sykes^ work. I am also obliged for the Dividivi seeds, the 
success of which I will, in time, inform you of. I planted 
them at once, and they appear to have germinated well. 

I have read with much interest Messrs. Willis and Earle’s 
reports on the coffee of this country, as I am about com¬ 
mencing a plantation, being convinced that it will be remu¬ 
nerative, as the plant thrives with all the luxuriance of one 
indigenous to the country, without requiring any manure or 
artificial irrigation. The yield per acre 1 have no means of 
forming an accurate estimate of, but feel sure it must be 
large from what I saw of the plants in the government 
garden when in fruit last year. The plants, if left untriin- 
med, grow to a great size, 10 to 12 feet high and 7 to B feet 
ill diameter of the branches, and several in this state in Col. 
Ousele 3 r’s garden bear as much as one maund of uncleared 
berries. This country has a great advantage in an almost 
unlimited supply of labor, at a cost of one anna per day for 
a man and three pice for a woman. The government garden, 
consisting of 40 to 50 beeghas, and containing about 7^000 
large plants, and an immense number of young ones, has 
been cultivated by only three gardeners and the occasional 
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assistance of 25 or 30 prisoners^ making the whole expense 
extremely trifling, and for which a much larger number of 
plants might have been produced had the object of the gar¬ 
den been profit instead of merely experiment. T think the 
government and the country will, in a short time, owe great 
thanks to Col. Ouseley for having, in so enterprising a man¬ 
ner, introduced this valuable staple into Chota Nagpore. 1 
had made an offer to take the garden off the hands of the 
government for the sake of the young plants it contained, but 
never having yet received a reply to my offer, I have now 
withdrawn it, as Col. Ouseley has kindly supplied me with 
as many young plants as I shall this year require. 

1 write this, believing that it will be interesting to the 
Society, and 1 also enclose a report on the appearance of the 
plants, drawn up by a gentleman now here, who has had a 
long experience in coffee cultivation in Ceylon. 

Ranchee : May 20/A, 1849. T. M. Rouinson. 


To T. M. Robinson, Esq. 

My dear Sir,—1 have examined the coffee trees in the 
government garden, and also in Col. Ouseley^s compound, 
and consider their appearance very promising, especially those 
planted in the shade, and have no doubt, that if the trees were 
more closely planted, so that when they grow up, they might 
form a shade of their own to the land, they would be equally 
as good as the Ceylon plantations. 

There is one feature connected with the coffee in Chota 
Nagpore, which is remarkable, viz. that it thrives on lands 
that have been cleared for many years, whereas in Ceylon, the 
planters have been unable to grow coffee on any lands but 
those immediately reclaimed from forest. 

From the appearance of the cured coffee shown me by 
Col. Ouseley, 1 should say the color and flavor has been 

D 
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injured by fermentation. 1 am quite convinced that, with 
care in planting and curing, the coffee may be rendered equal 
to any produced in Ceylon. 

Ram CUBE : 20/4 May, 1849. J. McKenzie. 


Additional information regarding the C4m or Grass- 
cloth plant of Chinoy and Us identity with the ‘‘ Kunchoora^* 
of Bengal, and Rheea” of Assam; Urtica tenacissima, 
Roxb, 

Your favor of November last only reached me a few days 
ago. 1 have now the pleasure of sending you for the Agri¬ 
cultural Society of India some of the root, leaves, fibre and 
seeds of the Chu Md, Hitherto 1 have been unable to sec the 
plant in flower. The seeds however, if planted according to 
the directions given in my paper, will doubtless succeed well, 
and enable you to decide as to its identity with the Urtica 
tenacissima of Roxburgh. Further reflection strengthens the 
conviction that grass-cloth is manufactured from plants of 
different varieties if not species. You will observe that 
the fibre is not fine: specimens of almost any degree of fine¬ 
ness might have been forwarded, but 1 thought it best to 
send the product of this place as also the other parts of the 
plant. 

With the above I send several other seeds, some of which 
may prove useful. The tallow tree is, if 1 mistake not, pe¬ 
culiar to this part of Asia, and if unknown to India, would 
prove a valuable acquisition could it be introduced.* A kind 

* “ It is now very common about Calcutta, where, in the course of a few 
years, it is become one of the most common trees. It is in flower and fruit 
most part of the year. In Bengal it is only considered as an ornamental 
tree ; the sebaceous produce of its seeds is not in sufSeient quantity, nor its 
qualities so valuable as to render it an object worthy of cultivation. Cocoa* 
nut oil is bettor for the lamp, and it is only daring very cool weather that 
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of Brassica is also enclosed^ from which good lamp-oil is 
cheaply manufactured. 

Ningpo : February Jth, 1849. * D. J. Macgowan. 


Note by Db. Falconer. —^The leaf specimens now sent 
from Ningpo^ confirm the opinion advanced by me in my 
former communication (printed p. 210^ part iv. Vol. vi. of the 
Journal)j that the Chu Md plants as described by Dr. Mac- 
gowan^ is not a species of Cannabis^ but is the same plant as 
the Boehmeria nivea of Botanists, described under the name 
of XJrtica tenacissima by Roxburgh. The specimens from 
China, correspond exactly with those grown in the Botanic 
Garden, with which I have compared them. Koempfer in the 
Ammnitates exoticcs gives Mdo” as one of the Japan names 
of the plant, and Thunberg, in regard to its uses, says, Cor¬ 
tex pro funibus conficiendis, et fills validis ad texturas, expe- 
titur.^^ bth May 3 1849. 

In a subsequent communication, dated 10th July, Dr. 
Falconer observes,—with reference to my note of the 5th 
May, I beg to mention, in case of your having occasion to 
communicate with Dr. Macgowan, that the seed which he 
sent, along with the Chu Md, grass-cloth leaves from Ningpo, 
has vegetated in the Botanic garden, and turns out difierent 
from the leaf specimens, the latter having been derived from 
Boehmeria, while the seeds have yielded a Corchorus (C,fu8- 

tliis substance becomes firm; at all other times it is in a tluck,brownish, 
fluid state, and soon becomes rancid. Such is my opinion of the famous 
vegetable tallow of China.’*— Roxburgh*9 Flora /ndica, Vol. iii. p. 693. 

** Dr. fioxburgh’s moan opinion of the oil of SliUingia aebi/erUf as compar¬ 
ed with that of the cocoanut, was founded on his own experience. 1 am not 
aware that any of the Superintendents of this Garden have expressed the oil 
since his time. The natives still call it ** Jfom-cAtna,” but although abun¬ 
dant about the villages in Bengal, they turn it to no account .”—Extract of a 
letter from Dr. Falconery Superintendent H, C. Botanic Gardeuy Calcuttay 
dated IMk May, 1849. 
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cue of Boxb.) Such a difference occurring in an article pro¬ 
cured from the Chinese is readily intelligible. The case does 
not affect the evidence touching BfBhm&ria nivea yielding the 
veritable grass-cloth.^^ 


Farther ohaervatione regarding the cultivation of American 
Cotton in India, and the most suitable season for sowing. 
By Dr. R. Wight, Superiniendent Government Cotton 
Farms, Coimbatore. 

A day or two after the dispatch of my note of the 17th 
ultimo, your’s of the 7th came to hand, and as it had been 
nearly all answered by anticipation, I did not think it neces¬ 
sary to trouble you again until I should have it in my power 
to transmit you a copy of the promised circular, which I 
have now the pleasure to forward. 

The object which I have kept in view, in drawing up that 
paper, is the establishment of principles. Practical details 
and results arc indispensable, as the materials out of which 
principles arc to be elicited, and these, from the facts and 
details already in my possession, I hope 1 have, to a consider¬ 
able extent, elicited and exhibited. Such being the case, and 
being now exceedingly pressed for time, 1 trust those friends 
to the cause of improvement, who have taken the trouble to 
prepare reports of their proceedings for my use, will not take 
it in bad part my now wishing to be for a time at least let 
off the duty of digesting them into a single report. 1 do not 
grudge the labor, but 1 see so little chance of their enabling 
me to advance beyond my present digest, that 1 grudge the 
time. Next season 1 shall have to go over the ground afresh, 
especially in regard to irrigated crops, a mode of culture 
which has hitherto been too little attended to in India, and 
then when 1 have the subject in hand, it is as easy to take 
it up as the whole as any one part of it. If then , you have 
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such materials in hand as you think will prove useful, either 
in coniirraing the principles sketched in this circular, or in 
showing that I have been hasty in my conclusions, I shall 
be most thankful to be furnished with them towards the end 
of this year or early next year, when I can compare them 
with those obtained from the Carnatic, and possibly add a 
little more to our knowledge. 

Registers seem to be of the highest importance towards 
arriving at correct conclusions, and these, it is to be hoped, 
will become numerous. 

Except for Madras itself, I have little confidence in those 
given in the circular. That for Calcutta 1 constructed from 
the monthly registers given in the Society's Journals, and 
several numbers of my scries being wanting, it is at best an 
approximation. But even as such it is useful by afibrding 
dutti whence to deduce principles. 

Coimbatore: VJth Ap'il, 1849. 

Coimbatore : 20th Marche 1849. 

(Circular.) 

To James Hume, Eso., Honorary Secretary to the AyriAiortwaltural 

Society qf India. 

Sir, —In my circular under date 6th March 1848, on the subject 
of cultivating American cotton in India, I had the honor to submit some 
remarks on what was then by some considered an insurmountable ob¬ 
stacle to success, viz. the excessive heat of the climate, and solicited aid 
towards having the question solved, by submitting it to the test of ex¬ 
periment over a wide extent of country, by sowing portions of seed with 
the first rains following the hot season, and communicating the result. 

1 further stated, that my own impression with regard to the most suit¬ 
able sowing season, had reference rather to securing a suitable season for 
harvesting the crop than to the heat of the weather while growing. 

2. The replies to my circular have not%een so numerous as 1 ex¬ 
pected, but still the information thence obtained, added to that derived 
from my own previous experience, and much drawn from our recent ex¬ 
periments and from other sources, is, 1 believe, sufficient to enable me 
to suggest some general rules for our future guidance, of easy applica- 
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tion to practice, and such as, I trust, mil be found to insure as certain 
and uniform success in growing American cotton, as now attends the 
cultivation of the indigenous plant, mth the advantage of producing a 
raw material yielding about 8 per cent, more of the marketable article 
(clean cotton), and that again returning in the English market a higher 
price by at least 20 per cent., making together 30 per cent, higher profits 
to the cultivator, provided he obtains his fair share from the first pur¬ 
chaser. Native seed cotton (Purthee) cleaned by the American gin yields 
between 21 and 22 per cent, of cotton (Fungee) to seed, American be¬ 
tween 29 and 30. When ** good fair** native cotton is selling in Liver¬ 
pool for 4(f., New Orleans of the same denomination fetches from bd. to 
5^. (In December 1848 they were respectively 3^ to 3.ji and 4^ to 4f.) 
These data 1 mention as showing the advantage attending the cultivation 
of American cotton. 

3. In my last circular 1 q||^ed that it had been confidently asserted by 
Mr. Mercer, an intelligent American planter, that the supply of Indian 
grown American cotton must necessarily be limited, as it could only be 
grown in certain localities favored by having a very “mild** climate. 
By this term he means a cool climate, and therefore considers the plains 
of India generally unfit for its production, as being much too hot for the 
culture of that species of cotton. From the first, taught by much 
previous observation, I was led to question the soundness of that doc¬ 
trine. I am now, I rejoice to say, in a position not merely to prove 
it erroneous, but to shew that we have more to fear from deficiency 
than from excess of heat; or in other words, that the climate of the 
Carnatic during the cold months, our cotton growing season, is actually 
colder than the summer of Mississippi, their cotton growing season. 
They cultivate from April to November, we from September until April; 
the follo\ring table exhibits the mean temperature of Vera Cruz 19.12 
N. L. (the native country of Mexican cotton), of Mobile in Alabama 
30.12 N. L., of Natchez in Mississippi, and Madras 13.4 N. L. during 
these two periods. 

Table of monthly mean temperature during the cotton growing 
seasons in Vera Cruz, Mississippi and the Carnatic. 




80.42 
76.36 
72.72 
Sept. 
83. 7 


81.86 
82.17 
80.62 
Oot. 
82. 2 


81.50 
82.41 
81.78 
Nov. 
78. 9 



80.96 
75.94 
74.99 
Jan. 
75. 5 



Nov. 

Dee. 

75.38 

71. 6 

61.50 

55J30 

55.23 

49.09 

Mar. 

April 

80. 8 

83. 7 
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4. This table at once disposes of the assumption that excessive heat 
stands in our way, by shomng that the main impediment to our success 
is not that (our crops being matured under a mean temperature lower 
by several degrees than those of America), but to our having to contend 
with a diminishing in place of a rising temperature during the growing 
season. 

5. Mr. Finnie, another American cotton planter now in the service, has 
started a new difficulty. He asserts, that the climate is much too dry, and 
that we need not expect to succeed in the culture of American cotton, 
unless in such places aS partake of the rains of both monsoons. This 
opinion 1 am now also enabled to prov^ erroneous on nearly equally 
conclusive data. Last year and agsdn this year, my sowings commenced 
before the S. W. monsoon set in, namely, in April and May. Tlie 
monsoon followed in June and July, my harvest was in active progress 
in October when the Northern rains commenced: aU the crop, still on 
the ground, and nearly ready to open, amounting to much the larger 
half, was injured or altogether lost; while fields sown between the 20th 
July and 10th of August, which came into pick in November after the 
rains, yielded good crops. 

6. The following table, exhibiting the monthly mean falls of rain in 
Florida and Madras for the same series of months as above, further 
tends to confirm my view by showing that, as compared with Florida, 
a cotton growing coimtry, our climate is the more humid of the two. 



April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

a 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Florida, .. 

1.09 

6.34 

2.39 

2.84 

3.30 

4.35 

3.33 

1.49 

1.13 

26.16 


Aujr.I Sopt. 

1 Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 


Madras, .. 

r>.24 

4.76; 10. 

12.42 

3.25 


0.23 

0.36 

0.G3 

38.22 


7. These tables leave no room to doubt that it is neither excessive 
heat nor excessive drought with which we have to contend in the natu> 
ralization of the American cotton plant in India, but with a diminishing 
in place of a rising temperature during the cultivating season. In a 
single word, cold, not heat, is our enemy. This unlooked for fact being 
at length clearly ascertained, the question immediately suggests itself, 
how is this to be met ? 

8. The course that suggests itself to me is simple, and 1 believe will 
be found effective. We learn from the very correct meteorological 
tables of Madras, that the Madras mean temperature at the beginnings 
of September is 84^, and that at the end of October it is still as high as 
81«. If the sowing is effected between the middle of August and 
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middle of September the plant will be well grown and sufficiently 
strong to bear the cold weather of November and December^ while there 
is reason to believe the cold of these months will only so far retard the 
maturation of the crop as to prevent its coming to perfect maturity 
before the middle of January, when, though the nights are cold, caus¬ 
ing a low mean temperature, the days are bright, warm and dry,* 
well suited to commencing the harvest which will last through 3 or 4 
months. 

9. By following this course, as closely as the course of the seasons 
will permit, it is my firm belief there is scarcely a field, on which water 
does not lodge so as to become flooded after every fall of rain, in any 
part of the Carnatic, (watered by the N. £. monsoon) on which, with 
due attention to agricultural management, Mexican cotton may not be 
as successfully grown as the indigenous now is. Soils as well as 
seasons vary, some will be found more, some less productive, and a few, 
where the plant would not thrive under any treatment ; but such cases 
do not invalidate the correctness of the general principle as regards the 
fitness of our climate for its culture. 

10. Before quitting the subject of heat and cold, I may as well adduce 
an example of each. Mr. J. Bird, Sub-Collector of Tanjore, had some 
seed sown the end of April or beginning of May, which vegetated 
favorably, bore unharmed the hot land winds of June, and was in crop 
in September. My trials in Coimbatore are nearly equally conclusive. 
From Mysore Mr. Meppen writes me, that he had planted in two places, 
the one, Chickamoogloor, enjoying a cool climate, the other, Cuddoor, a 
warm one. Of the result he says, ** the climate of Chickamoogloor is 
mild, almost similar to Dharwar, yet the plants there did not thrive or 
bear so well as here, but like those of Dharwar were small, and produced 
but little : the quality of cotton also, I think, inferior to that of Cuddoor 
[it is so]. Calculating from the result of this experiment, an English 
acre will produce nearly 850 lbs.’* His field was sown 2 feet between 
the TOWS and 18 inches from plant to plant, in the rows. The plants 
rose to from 20 to 30 inches, and a month after picking commenced 
presented an average of about 7 pods per plant, a low average for plants 
of that size, but doubtless there were many young ones not reckoned in 
that average. 

11. Hitherto 1 have confined my remarks to the Carnatic under the 
influence of the N. E. monsoon. 1 shall now say a few words bearing. 
on those parts of India partaking more largely of the S. W. one. 

* The mean temperature of January at sun-rise is 72°—at noon 81°. 
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12. I have not at hand satisfactory registers of the rain, but the fol¬ 
lowing approximations may serve the purpose of enabling me to explain 
the general principles which ought to guide us. 

Calcutta 
7 years 
Bombay 
Almanac 
Trevandrum .. 

4 years 
Colombo 
(M. Mark’s 
statist.) 

13. Assuming that these are all approximations to the averages of the 
different stations named, it appears that the growing season would in 
the two first continue to the end of October; in Trevandnim until the 
end of November; in Ceylon to the end of December. From the date 
of sowing until the crop is in a state of maturity and picking fully estab¬ 
lished, requires from 16 to 20 weeks. At this rate in Bengal and Bom¬ 
bay advantage should be taken of occasional breaks in the weather, to 
sow between the middle of July and middle of August; in Trevandnim 
between the middle of August and middle of September; and in Ceylon in 
September. The weather is still warm enough to promote rajiid growth, 
and, ere the cold nights of November commenced, the plants would have 
attained their full size, with strength enough to bear the cold, if sup¬ 
ported by adequate warmth and bright sunshine during the day, it being 
now a well ascertained fact that tropical plants are capable of enduring 
much nocturnal cold, provided they have plenty of light and heat during 
the day. 

14. These suggestions are of course to be understood as mere hints 
for others to work upon, as my position here prevents my acquiring ac¬ 
curate information on this branch of the subject. 

15. A reference to the first of the preceding tables will show that in 
America they are enabled in their cultivation to follow the natural 
course of the seasons, having the mild spring for sowing, the warmer 
and showery summer for their growing season, and the clear dry autumn 
for harvesting the crop. Here the case is altogether dififerent. The 
spring months of Southern India are dry and parched with intense heat, 
the summer ones cooled and refreshed with occasional showers, and the 
autumnal ones deluged with rain and quite unfit for harvest operations. 
To adapt the American cotton plant to this course of the seasons is in- 

4r 
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June. July. Augt.^ Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 

11.46 12.14 16.23 7.70 4.94 0.13 0.81 0.50 0.23 

22.92 25,14 19.64 12.64 1.64 

16. 4 8.14 4. 2 3. 3 14.97 12. 1. 9 0. 4 0.03 

2. 3 16. 7 3. 3 8. 2 7. 1 7. 1 18. 6 1. 6 0. 4 


11.46 

12.14 

22.92 

25,14 

16. 4 

8.14 

2. 3 

1 

16. 7 
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dispensable to success. For this purpose two methods suggest them¬ 
selves. 

1st. The one already sketched, that of employing the earlier weeks of 
the autumnal period as our spring, the latter ones and part of winter 
as our summer, and the conclusion of winter and part of spring as our 
autumn: or 

2d. To render ourselves comparatively independent of the seasons by 
having, as in Egypt, recourse to irrigation, and thereby securing for the 
growing plant a rising in place of a falling range of temperature, by 
sowing in October or November according to the season. 

16. This idea suggested itself while studying the American meteoro¬ 
logical table, and shortly after I succeeded in obtaining a small piece of 
ground, about an acre, with a well attached. It was sown the end of 
January, on the 4th February the young plants began to show themselves, 
on the 10th March many of them were upwards of a foot high, all very 
healthy, and already showing abundance of ** forms,’* or coining flowers, 
and that too with the thermometer in the shade daily above 90 ^ once or 
twice 96°, proving clearly that high temperature, when there is suflici- 
ent moisture in the soil, is not injurious to Mexican cotton. 

17 . This experiment will, I anticipate, be only partially successful, as 
we may, in the ordinary course of the seasons, expect cloudy weather and 
rain in May, which is adverse to the perfect maturation of the crop; but 
already it goes far towards establishing the principle for which it was 
undertaken, and had the sowing been in October when our rains ceased, 
would have proved most successful, as it would now, in that case, have 
been in full crop. 

18. Fortunately this is not the only experiment of this kind in pro¬ 
gress. While drafting this paper, I received from Captain Jjawford, 
Civil Engineer 6th Division, a note informing me that he had engaged 
in a similar experiment some months ago in the hope of being able to 
show the Natives of Tanjore, that cotton so cultivated would yield at 
least as profitable returns as rice, which he states is there hardly worth 
planting. He says “ I hope you will approve of the plan of irrigating all 
cotton, as it will, in a great measure, render the crop independent of 
season. Since 1 sowed the seed received from you in October, we have 
had scarcely any rain, but 1 have a splendid crop in good soil where the 
plants are 4 feet high and the pods very large.” This I consider a most 
valuable experiment, and will, I trust, find many imitators, especially in 
those parts of the country where the rains are scanty and uncertain: the 
seed was sown in November, the picking commenced about the middle 
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of February, and now (15th March) the plants are in full growth, covered 
with crop in all stages, from * forms' up to open pods. 

19- Up to this time we have had no experience in this mode of culti¬ 
vating cotton, but I would suggest as a precaution, that water should 
be rather sparingly supplied ;* tha^ little or none should be given from 
the time the picking commences, or rather perhaps for some time before, 
as the plant when grown in rich moist soil is apt to become too luxuri¬ 
ant, in which case the produce is not properly ripened. If in active and 
luxuriant growth when the crop is ripening the pod does not open at the 
proper time, the cotton being highly hygrometric, absorbs moisture from 
the enclosing capsule, and gets spoiled before it bursts. The very bright 
warm weather of March, April and May, the harvest months of irrigated 
cotton, will do much towards counteracting this evil, but not altogether 
if the plants are kept freely watered and growing. 

20. Having thus briefly, but I trust clearly, explained the principles 
which ought to guide us in the cultivation of American cotton in India, 
I shall in conclusion, say a few words on the practical details which de¬ 
mand our attention. 

21. The first point relates to the choice of soil when selection is in our 
power. The best crops I have yet seen have been obtained from dark 
brown, very light sandy loams, mixed with much kunker limestone, a 
kind of soil easily worked, very permeable to rain, and easily penetrated 
to a great depth by the roots. Red soils having a large admixture 
of sand securing for them the above properties, also answer well and are 
easily cultivated. The stifier clayey soils have not answered so well, ex¬ 
cept in seasons when we have had frequent showers, keeping them in an 
easily workable state, as they are liable to bake and become very hard in 
dry weather. The black cotton soils were a good deal tried at first, and 1 
now think rather prematurely condemned as unsuitable for the American 

* The above field (see para. 1C) on wliich picking will commence in a few 
days, was four times watered, once preparatory to the last ploughing ~ once im¬ 
mediately after sowing—once after the first hoeing, and lastly had one shower 
of short duration when about 2 months old. The ground between the rows was 
ploughed when about 6 weeks old. No more water is required. The plants 
are healthy and vigorous, not laige, but in proportion to their size covered with 
an uncommonly abundant crop. The hottest season of the year, therefore, is 
clearly the best season for the cultivation of Mexican cotton in India so long 
as a moderately humid soil can be secured. The aggregate quantity of water 
supplied to this field has not, I believe, exceeded 2 inches between the 20th 
January and 15th April. 
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plant. Subsequent consideration has led roe to some extent to doubt 
the justice of the verdict, and 1 would like to be in a favorable position 
to test the correctness of the conclusion by a second trial, with our ad¬ 
ditional practical knowledge and skill. 

22. The second point to which I ^uld call particular attention is, the 
preparation of the ground for the reception of seed. Too much care can¬ 
not be bestowed on this. The land should be well ploughed, the deeper 
the better, from 4 to 6 months before the time for sowing, and allowed 
to lie fallow. If there is rain in the interval, it should have a second 
ploughing, so as to keep it thoroughly open and freely e.xposed to the 
conjoint action of the air and sun, which, while it prevents excessive ab¬ 
sorption of heat, greatly promotes fertility, and cleans the land by ex¬ 
posing and killing the roots of such perennial weeds as may be in it: 
lastly, it should have a final ploughing just before sowing. If sown in 
drills, according to the American practice, it should, while the plant is 
still small, be ploughed once or twice between the rows. If broad cast, 
this cannot be so conveniently done ; the hoe must then suffice. After 
the third leaf has appeared, the ground is hoed and the plants thinned 
out to six or eight inches between them—this will leave enough to allow of 
considerable destruction during the subsequent ploughing. A second 
hoeing is always deemed necessary in both American and Native practice, 
when the ** Stand** should be further thinned, to from a foot to 18 inches 
between the plants. If the growth is vigorous, not less than an average 
distance of 18 inches should be allowed; otherwise, a foot may suffice. 
In moderately fertile and high and dry lands from 2 ^ to 3 feet between 
the rows is enough, but for moist, low lying rich soils 5 feet is not too 
much, as in such circumstances the bushes will still fill the ground, it 
being a very strong growing plant, and unless it has plenty of room the 
crop blights. So managed, I have seen it produce from 1000 to 1100 lbs. 
per acre, but half of that may be considered a fair crop, which is double 
the amount of what, in this district, is considered a good Native cotton 
crop, and yields owing to the higher percentage of cotton to seed lOO tbs. 
more of clean cotton. The labor and care bestowed in cultivation is 
greater, but the return much more than covers it, even leaving out of 
consideration the higher value of the article produced, which of itself 
would afford a compensation supposing the quantity of seed cotton 
weight for weight was simply the same. 

23. The last point to which I would direct attention is, that, however 
promising in appearance, we have never succeeded in obtaining a really 
good second crop of the same bushes. I would, therefore, always re- 
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commend the plan of cultivating the Mexican cotton plant as an annual; 
and never to sow the same land oftener than every third or fourth year, 
as it seems a very exhausting crop. 

24. In illustration of these views, and to facilitate their application, as 
well as for'the convenience of easy Inference, I have appended Meteoro¬ 
logical Tables of several places. That for Madras, as being the one 
which most concerns us, is for every 10 days throughout the year, the 
others are monthly. The Madras one is for both temperature and rain, 
the others for one or other as I could find them. 

25. I have only further to add, that 1 can furnish seed to those re¬ 
quiring it for further experiment, having several thousand pounds avail¬ 
able for the purpose. July and August being the time for sowing under 
both monsoons, there is still ample time for supplying it. 

T have the honor to be. Sir, 

your most obedient Servant, 

Robt. Wight, Surgeon, 
Superintendent Cotton Farms. 


[The following extract of a letter from Dr. Wight, dated 30th October, 
1840, being connected with the above subject, is appended in this place.] 

The Court’s orders for the renewal of the cotton experiments only arrived a few days ago, 
much too late in the season for operations as a dry land crop. I am noW| therefore, exerting 
myself to make a few experiments this season with aid of irrigation, and expect to have the first 
field, to be so treated, sown this week, and oUiers in succeshion to the middle of December. 
Under this system I expect to realize larger and much more certain crops than we have yet 
done, treated solely as a dry crop. My experiments last season, though made under the 
greatest disadvantages, turned out so well as leaves me scarcely a shadow of room to doubt 
the realization of the most ample success. In employing irrigation 1 acted difTereiitly from the 
course usually pursued. The water was thrown on ground previously ploughed and open for 
its reception, by which three or four times the quantity was absorbed, and sunk deep into the 
soil. A few days after, that is, as soon as it was in a fit state to be worked again, the plough 
was passed lightly between the rows, to break up and loosen the dry cake, by which it was 
prevented hardening and baking on the surface, and never got ovci-heatcd by the absorption 
of solar heat. By adopting this precaution three waterings proved sufficient to bring (he crop 
to maturity, though sown the end of January and not above ground until the 4th or 5th of 
February, and that too, with the thermometer daily ranging in the shade between 90^ and 
100^. The crop was very heavy, but was of course in great part spoiled by the April and May 
rains which proved heavier than usual at that season. A crop sown in N ovember will, 1 expect, 
be in full bearing in February, and continue yielding crop until the rains of April and May set 
in. A thorough watering, on loosened open ground, in Januaiy will, I anticipate, be the last 
that will be called for, but of course the land should be again loosened and kept in readiness 
for a subsequent one, if required. Such is the plan 1 propose following (his season.” 
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Failure of attempt at cultivating the Tea Plant at Darjeeling, 

By Dr, A. Campbell. 

I am sorry to inform the Society, that my trial to cultivate 
the tea plant at Darjeeling, has failed.* The winter before 
last the transplanted seedlings suffered a good deal from the 
frost and one fall of snow, but during the subsequent rains 
they revived, and 1 was still in hopes of success: although not 
sanguine, for it was Dr. Hooker’s opi'iion, that if the plants 
did thrive, it was probable that the vigour of yegetation dur¬ 
ing the spring and summer would not be great enough to 
produce such a quick succession of young leaves as would 
make the crop a profitable one. This is most probably a 
very correct opinion, but I shall not be able to test it, for, two 
falls of snow during last winter killed almost all my plants; 
and 1 consider that it will be necessary to limit future trials 
of tea cultivation at this place to elevations of d,000 feet or 
thereabouts. This knowledge is something gained at a con¬ 
siderable cost, and accompanied by a disappointment. 

Darjeeling : July \2thy 1849. 

* Some interesting particulars on this subject, submitted by Dr. Camp¬ 
bell, are published in Vol. vi. p. 123. This second communication is useful 
as indicating the elevation in the Himalaya at which the tea plant cannot be 
grown with any prospect of advantage. The same result took place with 
the plants, tried in the experimental garden at Mussooree, 6,500 feet. The 
winter proved too severe for them.— Eds. 


Correspondence and Report on the Cochineal of the Punjaub. 

Captain F. C. Burnett, of the Artillery, in a letter to the 
Society, dated 13th February 1849, from Camp Deenanuggur, 
in the Punjaub, alluding, among other interesting details 
connected with the products of that country, to the cochineal 
insect, writes as follows: 

I intend sending the Society a specimen of the cochineal 
insect indigenous to this part of India; it is picked from the 
common Cactus, of which there are immense hedges, but in 
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consequence of a sudden influx of those insects they have 
been generally destroyed this year. The Cashmerian shawl 
manufacturers are the great consumers of the dye. 1 ob¬ 
tained from the Cashmerians^ resident in the town^ a small 
sample of the insect^ which they call “ Kirrim” and have 
procured a larger supply by payment of a trifle. 1 also 
obtained a small specimen of the Pashmeenah yarn dyed 
with it; but they tell me, they can dye other colors with it 
by using different ingredients, and I never saw brighter 
colors. I bought a shawl which was a very fine specimen of 
their different colors. I suspect it will be years before the 
Cactus recovers this blight. I should like to hear what is 
thought of the dye by the Society. 

Mr. D. F. McLeod, of the Civil Service, writing from 
Dharmsala, near Kangra, under date 1st July, adds the fol¬ 
lowing particulars on the same subject:— 

‘^With reference to the recent discussion regarding the 
cochineal of these parts, it may interest the Society to learn 
tliat the vast abundance of these insects which attracted Dr. 
Dempster’s attention, resulted from a most unwonted immi¬ 
gration of them; and one most destructive to the prkkly 
pear cactus on which they feed. This plant had previously 
become so abundant throughout the whole of the Jullunder 
Doab, as to be quite a nuisance, insomuch that Shere Singh, 
when ruler of Lahore, inflicted fines on parties allowing it to 
extend: but in that single year such was the havoc committed 
by these insects, that hardly a plant of it is now anywhere to 
be found in the whole Doab. Whether the insect has taken 
to any other plant,* or was known to any extent previously, I 

*Tke cochineal insect is not known to take to any other plant besides 
certain species of Cactus. Tho vast diffusion of the prickly pear all over 
India, and its immense abundance in remote regions like the Punjaub, form 
one of the most remarkable instances of the naturalization of a foreign plant 
known within the range of Physical Geography. The plant, as may be 
generally known, comes originally from America.— Eds. 
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have not been able to ascertain with any precision^ but believe 
neither to be the case: neither am I aware whether the same 
luis occurred on the other side of the Beas and Sutledge, 
but should think it must be so to a greater or less extent ?* 
On the receipt of* the specimens promised by Captain 
Burnett, they were transferred to Dr. Falconer, who has 
obliged the Society with the following report on them:— 

Botanic Garden : lOM July^ 1849. 

I have examined the specimen of cochineal from Captain 
Burnett, together with the piece of yarn dyed with it, which 
you have sent for my inspection. The insect has evidently 
been very roughly prepared, probably a first attempt, and no 
fair estimate of the Jiillundcr cochineal can be formed upon 
Captain Burnett’s sample, which is of a very inferior des¬ 
cription, viewed as an article of commerce. The yarn also, 
is of a dull and dingy red, and will not admit of a comparison 
with the bright and lively scarlets, produced by Dr. Demp¬ 
ster, this being also doubtless equally attributable to the 
imperfection incident to an early stage of experiment. 

With reference to the discussions on the subject, at some 
of the late meetings of the Society, I may remark, that the 
desideratum as regards our 'Indian dominions, does not lie 
in the production of a cochinctd which will dye a fine deep 
color, but in producing an article which will fjuantitatively 
yield a remunerating amount of the dye. 

The cochineal raised in the Botanic Garden, during the 
experiment of 1796, from the insect introduced by Capt. 
Neilson, afforded a color equal in intensity to the best Mexi¬ 
can or Mestique, The same result, at the same time, was 
produced by Dr. Berry at Madras, who dyed flannel of a 

* Major Madden, in his interesting paper on the Turaee and outer moun< 
tains of Kumaoon (Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. zyU. p. 683) 
states, that the common prickly pear (Cactus IndicusJ was also annihilated 
at Almorah in 1846 by myriads of a species of Coccus.—Eds. 

F 
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color equal in brightness to the best scarlet: the insect ex¬ 
perimented on was the Grana sylvestra” kind, which, by 
the consent of all observers, does not yield more than one- 
third of the coloring matter afforded by the Mexican, Mes- 
tique or Grana fina» Hence after a triad of 12 years, fostered 
by a liberal premium, the production of Indian cochineal 
proved a failure, as a remunerating article of export, although 
55,000 lbs. of the article had been transmitted to Europe 
between 1796 and 1799. 

These objections would appear to apply equally now to 
the cultivation of the rvild cochineal in the North-Western 
Provinces. The expenses of collecting, preparing and drying 
Grana sylvestra, are at least as much, if not greater, than 
those attending “Grana fina,^^ while the yield of coloring 
matter, and commercial value of the former, are but one-third 
of the latter. 

The Punjaub observations and experiments do not seem to 
establish more than the great abundance, facility of produc¬ 
tion, and hardness of the naturalised “ Grana sylvestra,” for 
strictly speaking, it is not indigenous. But the growth of 
Grana sylvestra, has nowhere—in India at least—been remu¬ 
nerating. Much encouragement is presented, for an ex¬ 
periment in the growth of cochineal, in the Punjaub, but it 
appears to me, that it can only be made, with any reasonable 
prospect of success, by introducing the “ Grana fina” 
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Report of the Committee convened to consider the proposed 
prize for an improved Cotton-cleaning MachiiMy unrestricted 
by any particular mechanical principle; and the suggestion 
that the Society shall procure drawings and models of Agri¬ 
cultural Machines. 

Your Committee having taken into consideration the pro¬ 
position contiiined in Mr. H. Mornay^s letter, dated the 11th 
December 1848, suggesting that a prize be offered by this 
Society for an efficient cotton-clcaning machine, unrestricted 
by any particular mechanical principle; and also the sugges¬ 
tion made by Major F. Jenkins, that the Society do place 
themselves in communication with Messrs. Ran some, of 
Ipswich, and obtain from them priced lists and drawings of 
agricultural machines, with the proposal, in addendum, that 
models of these machines be also obtained from the same 
parties, now beg to submit their report upon the above pro¬ 
positions, with suggestions as to the mode in which it appears 
to them these proposals would be most effectively and advan¬ 
tageously carried out. 

2nd. With reference to the propriety of encouraging the 
invention of an efficient machine for divesting cotton of its 
seed, it is a desideratum of such high and n^^tional impor¬ 
tance, that there could not be two opiniorw on the subject; 
and it only remained for your Committee to determine the 
value of the prize it appears expedi*^it to offer to any one who 
should succeed in contriving snoli an instrument, the condi¬ 
tions under which the pri^ should be submitted for public 
competition, and the period of time, if limited, that the re¬ 
ward should be declared open to be competed for. 

3rd. It would seem, that there is much difficulty in con¬ 
triving a cocton-cleaning machine which shall not only be 
perfect in its action in divesting cotton-wool of its seed, but 
also possessing the several qualities of expedition, simplicity, 
and comparative cheapness, so necessary to render it likely to 
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come into practical use. Not only therefore is great inge¬ 
nuity required in its contrivance, but doubtless much valuable 
time and expence would be consumed and incurred in expe¬ 
rimental trials^ before a model could be produced possessing 
all the practical qualities required. Your Committee are 
therefore of opinion^ that it is desirable that a high pecuniary 
reward be offered as a stimulus to inventors. With reference 
therefore to its great national importance^ we recommend, that 
Government be solicited to place a certain sum, such as they 
may deem fit, to be awarded by the Society, in conjunction 
with their gold medal, to the successful inventor of such an 
implement. In making this suggestion, your Committee 
have in view the earnest interest and liberal encouragement 
which Government have always taken in and afforded to the 
improvement of this great Indian staple, concluding that tiiis 
proposition is consequently such as will be at once readily 
met, and cordially co-operated in, by them. 

4th. With regard to the conditions under which the prize 
should be offered, this subject has had the deliberate consi¬ 
deration of your Committee. The churka, as constructed 
by the natives, in its most elficient form, is of course an ex¬ 
tremely cheap machine, and it could not reasonably be 
expected thai a perfectly acting apparatus, however simple in 
principle, could he properly constructed at any thing like 
so low a rate. The <',heapness of the native instrument is 
counterbalanced by the tvtreme slowness of its action, and 
other numerous disadvantagui, and a more expensive ma¬ 
chine, possessing all the necessary practical qualities, would, 
no doubt, eventually supercede the native method, and con¬ 
tribute towards the important desideratam of restoring the 
export trade in this article. Your Committc«i are therefore 
of opinion, that the cost of the machine should not be a 
specified condition, restricting inventors competing for the 
prize. Indeed, it appears to them that the offer should be 
made as free and general as possible, leaving the practical 
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merits of the contrivances to the judgment of the Society 
or their Committee, who would duly consider the several 
questions of cost, complexity, &c. relatively with the results 
in regard to power, speed and action. 

5th. We think it should be made a condition, that the ma¬ 
chine be successful in cleaning the ordinary short staple 
cotton grown in India. 

6th. With reference to the question as to whether the time 
should or should not be limited, it appears desirable that 
a stated period be fixed for the prize to be open to competi¬ 
tion. Your Committee therefore propose, that the 1st March 
1852, be fixed as the date on which the trial of the machines 
sent in to the Society shall take place ; and that each com¬ 
petitor shall send a full-sized working model of his invention, 
to the Society’s rooms, at the Metcalfe Hall, with a letter and 
description of the machine, and its mode of working, address¬ 
ed to the Secretary, on or before the 1st February of that 
year, in order that the necessary arrangements for the trial 
may be made. Should no successful machine be produced 
during that time, the Society could renew the oiler if ne¬ 
cessary. 

7th. In case of there being only one candidate, your Com¬ 
mittee consider, that were his invention found superior to the 
native instrument, and that for which the Society have already 
awarded a prize, it would yet remain to be determined whe¬ 
ther the merits it possessed were, under all the circumstances, 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion, that it was likely to 
come into practical operation to the eventual supercession 
of the others, such as to entitle it to the prize. In the event 
of there being more than one competitor, and the prize 
being awarded, perhaps it might be well to award a silver 
medal to such unsuccessful competitors, whose models showed 
much ingenuity and comparative success. 

8th. Your Committee further recommend, that it should 
be made a condition, that the Society shall have the option 
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of purchasing the machine submitted^ for which the first prize 
is awarded^ at the cost price of its construction. 

9th. It has been suggested by a member of your Com¬ 
mittee, that it is also desirable that the Society shall offer a 
separate prize for an efficient cotton-thrasher,^^ adapted to 
free either hipae or cotton of the indigenous kinds, from dirt 
and trash. From the enquiries we have been able to make, 
it appears that such a machine is much wanted, and recom¬ 
mend therefore, that a silver medal and 250 Rupees, being 
the amount of the accumulated interest on Major Jenkins’ 
premium of Rupees 500, placed with the Society in 1839, be 
offered to the successful inventor of such an instrument. 
The same rules to be applied, in the decision of the merits of 
this, as are proposed for the cotton-cleaning machine. 

10th. On the subject of the proposition made by Major 
F. Jenkins, your Committee are unanimous in their opinion, 
that it would be both desirable to obtain from Messrs. Ran- 
somc priced lists and drawings of agricultural machines, and 
also to obtain models of such as are likely to be applicable to 
Indian cultivation. We would suggest, therefore, that the 
Honoraiy Secretary be requested to place himself in commu¬ 
nication with Messrs. Ransome, first to obtain from those 
gentlemen the priced lists and drawings, after which the 
Society could select such as were most desirable to get 
models of, to the amount the Society could afford for this 
purpose, and then forward an order for their manufacture. 

11th. It would also be desirable that the Society should 
possess full-sized working models of all the cotton-cleaning 
machines known in practical use, including Mr. Mather’s 
churka, 

Calcutta: Hy. Mornay. 

24//* June, 1849. Wm. Sage, Lieut,•ColoneL 

J. H. Mather, Civil Engineer. 

J. M. Vos, Civil Architect and Engineer, 
T. F. Henley. 
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From W. Grey, Esq.^ 

Undersecretary to the Government of India, 

To W. Seton Karr^ Esq., 

Undersecretary to the Government of Bengal. 

Sir, —I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter No. 673, dated the 21st ultimo, submitting a let¬ 
ter from the Secretary of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society, containing the Report of the Committee appointed 
by the Society for the purpose of considering the expediency 
of offering a prize for an efficient cotton-cleaning machine, 
unrestricted by any particular mechanical principle, 

2. On the recommendation of this Committee the Society 
now solicit the Government to place a certain sum at their 
disposal to be awarded by tlie Society to the successful in¬ 
ventor of an improved and efficient machine. 

3. I am directed to state, that the President in Council is 
willing so far to meet the wishes of the Society as to consent 
that a reward of 5,000 Rs. shall be announced to be given 
on the 1st of March, 1852, to the inventor of an improved 
cotton-cleaning machine, such as in the opinion of the Go¬ 
vernment shall perfectly attain the principal objects in view 
as described in the 3rd para, of the report rendered by the 
Society's Committee. 

4. His Honor in Council would wish, that the machines 
submitted by competitors for this prize should, in the first 
instance, be examined and reported on by a Committee ap¬ 
pointed by the Society. But the Government will also 
nominate such persons, as they may see fit, to examine the 
machines submitted to competition, and the report of the 
Society’s Committee must be forwarded to Government, with 
whom alone will rest the ultiinate decision in the matter. 

5. 1 am desired to add however, that in case of no machine 
being adjudged worthy.of the prize offered, the President in 
Council will be ready to accord a smaller prize for any 
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machine of merit in proportion as such machine may be pro- 
nounced^morc or less to have attained the objects aimed at. 

I have, &c.. 

Council Chamber: (Signed) Wm. Grev, 

\st September, 1849. Under-Secy, to the Govt, of India, 

[A form of adTortiscmenl, notifying tho conditions under which the above 
mentioned prize, and those alluded to in the Committee’s report, would be 
awarded, having boon submitted to, and approved of, by Government, steps 
have been taken to make tho circumstance generally known, and for the dis¬ 
tribution of copies throughout India, Europe, and tho United States of 
America.—E ds.J 


Some account of the “ Sirgooja^* or Ram-TtV’ seed; Verbe- 
sina sativa, Rjoxb,: Ramtilla oleifera, Wight: Guizotia 
Abyssinica, Cass, Communicated by T. M. Robinson, 
Esq. 

1 have sent you to-day by dawk banghy, a small sample of 
an oil seed common to this district, which may have never 
yet been brought to the notice of the Society, and which is, 
I think, worthy of attention. 

It is called by the natives " Sirgoojaf* and its oil is used 
for food by the poorer classes all over Chota Nagpore, who 
raise it in large quantities for this purpose. The oil mixes 
with colors quite as well as linseed oil, and it will dry with¬ 
out litharge, although a little improves it: as a burning oil 
it is certainly not equal to cocoanut and many others, even 
when clarihed by boiling on water, without which it gives 
a very dull red light. I am of opinion, that this seed will yield 
more oil than an equal quantity of any other 1 have ever 
seen, owing to the extreme slightness of its skin, while the 
produce of its pulp is greater than that of most oil seeds, ajnd 
1 expect fully equal to that of linseed. I perfectly remem¬ 
ber seeing some of it in London about six years ago, when 
I endeavoured in vain to ascertain whence it was imported; it 
was named Niger seed, and sold at the current price of the 
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best linseed, considerable desire existing among the crushers 
to get further supplies, but as none ever arrived, 1 presume it 
must have been an unprofitable shipment. 

The expense of carriage from this district to Calcutta, 
renders its cultivation for export useless, but it would no 
doubt thrive in other districts where this objection would 
not exist. The soil and climate of Burdwan, for instance, 
would, I think, suit it perfectly. 

Ranchee : \ 4 .th April , \ S 4 Q . 

[The seed alluded to in the foregoing coniinunication is produced in Burd¬ 
wan, as also in Beerbhoom, Midnapore, and other districts of Bengal, where 
it is employed for the same purposes as in Chota Nagporo. From the fol¬ 
lowing extract of a paper by Col. Sykes, published in the Proceedings of the 
Committco of Commerce and Agriculture of the Uoyal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, entitled an " Account of the cultivated oil and 
cordage plants of Dekhan,*’ it will be seen that the same plant is cultivated 
also on the other side of India, though under another name :— ** Karleht 
Kalee-Teelf Verbesina satim. From its being frequently eaXhd Kaleh-Ted 
(black sesamum,) it is confounded by Europeans, not botanists, with the sesa- 
muin, but it is an entirely different plant. Its seed produces an odiblo oil, 
which is the great substitute for ghee (clarified butter) with the poorer 
classes of the cultivators and the population generally; 12 seers of seed in 
bulk in a stone-mill produce 3 scers, or 6 lbs. of oil in weight, or 25 per ceut. 
Price at Neclsee in April 1825, 20 scers measure for two shillings. The oil 
cake is in high esteem for milch cows; price at Poona in January 1825, 60 
seers, or 120 lbs. for two shillings. Feverish and asthmatic persons, and 
those whose digestion is not strong, cannot eat the Karleh oil with impunity. 
As an edible grain, Karleh is only used in acid and pungent condiments. 
Unnoticed in price current.” 

The scod is again referred to, in the proceedings of the same Committco, 
with several other Indian oil seeds, on which experiments were carefully 
made by Mr. E. Solly; and from which it would appear, that tho " Sirgoo¬ 
ja*' yields about 35 per cent, of oil or 10 per cent, less than ** Til" seed 
(Seeamum orientate) known in commerce as the Gingelie oil. 

It may be mentioned, as confirmatory of Mr. Robinson's remark, that tho 
seed sent down by him was immediately recognized by a mercantile member 
of the Society, as precisely similar to a sample forwarded to him, some time 
ago, by a friend in Liverpool, under the name **Niger" with tho view of 
ascertaining whether it was cultivated in Bengal. The seed in question, it 
is supposed, was obtained from tho Western coast of Africa, of which 
countiy, tho plant yielding it, is likewise a native.—Ens.J 
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further particulars regarding the efficacy of Aristolochia 

Indica an Antidote to Snake-bites, Communicated by 
R. LowtueRj Esq., C, S, 

To James Hume, Esq., Honorary Secretary to the Ayri-Horticultural 

Society of Calcutta. 

My dear Sib, —If you should require some seeds of 
Aristolochia Indica, I can forward a supply. The arguments 
brought forward by the Editor of the Madras Spectator, 
against the asserted virtues of this plant as an antidote to 
snake-bites, are any thing but conclusive. The Editor argues 
that because it has signally failed in numerous experiments 
on the brute species it cannot be considered of any use when 
administered to the human subject, and it is insinuated that 
I must have been deceived or imposed upon in the numerous 
instances in which 1 used it with success. 1 tried the ex¬ 
periment on four dogs some time ago, and it appeared to 
me that the Aristolochia accelerated the action of the poison; 
this, I think, may readily be accounted for from the fact that 
the canine species, when under the influence of the poison, 
are in a high state of febrile excitement; whereas with the hu¬ 
man subject, the action of the heart soon becomes torpid, and 
the body as cold as marble, in the latter case it is the power¬ 
ful stimulating effects of the plant which rouses the heart into 
action, in the former case the mischief is aggravated. In 
the first experiment I found that the body of the dog was of 
a much higher temperature some hours after death than in a 
dog in good health, there can consequently be no analogy be¬ 
tween the human and the brute species. I have tried ammonia 
upon the dog when under the influence of snake poison with 
no better success, yet there are numerous instances in which 
it has saved the life of the human subject. In three cases, 
some years ago, I used it with success. 

1 had a very anomalous case before me on the 2nd instant. 
A Chumar, who lives close to my gate, was removing a heap 
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of dead leaves in a mangoe grove^ and was bitten on the top 
of his middle finger. He instantly ran over to my house and 
informed me^ that he had been bitten by a snake^ though he 
had not seen the reptile: there was a drop of blood on the 
wound, which bore the evident marks of a fang. It was sug¬ 
gested by some of the bystanders that he might have been 
stung by a scorpion, but that any doubt on the subject 
might be cleared up by giving him some Tieem leaves to chew; 
it was suggested, that if bitten by a snake the patient would 
be insensible to the bitterness of the leaves; some leaves were 
plucked from an adjacent tree, and the man declared they 
were tasteless! During this interval the Aristolochia was 
being prepared, and was shortly administered; but he had 
scarcely swallowed the dose than he became stupid and cold, 
though not insensible. He was assisted by a couple of men 
to walk up and down; during his progress he sunk, and at¬ 
tempted to vomit, but nothing was thrown off the stomach. 
He complained of a violent burning pain up to his elbow, 
and especially in the finger; at this time he was as cold as 
death. Supposing, however, from the heat and pain on the 
affected part, that he might have been stung by a scorpion, 1 
applied the leaves of the Chichera, {Achyranihes aspera ?] 
which affords speedy relief under such accidents, but to no 
purpose; hot mustard oil was likewise tried, but with no 
better success. During the treatment he complained of 
great thirst, but having administered four leaves in two 
doses, and finding that the man had entirely recovered, with 
exception to the pain in his hand and arm, I allowed him to 
depart, directing him to come over at 10 at night for a dose of 
oil. On his attendance he still complained of pain in his hand 
and arm: I then tried vinegar and ammonia as a lotion, but 
to no purpose; he waited upon me on the following morning 
quite well. I have only witnessed one case in which the 
patient complained of intense pain in the region of the bitten 
part, it was on the instep, but she complained of extreme heat 
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in the etomachf but that was soon subdued; in the present 
instance, the man was in great pain for some hours. Yester* 
day one of my servants was stung by a scorpion: he suffered 
great pain until hot mustard oil was applied, but the tem¬ 
perature of the body was not changed though he complained 
of intense heat in the hand and arm. 

I have recently heard that the Arisiolochia is used with 
great success in the Bengal districts for ague by the native 
faculty. 

Allahabad : bth May, 1849. 


Mode of cultivating the Strawberry at Cawnpore. By Lieut. 

John Eliot, Artillery. 

As I was very successful with my strawberries this year, 
and it is generally supposed they will not answer at this 
station, 1 will describe the plan I pursued by the advice of a 
very intelligent mallee. The ground had only been cropped 
one year. I procured about equal quantities of sand from 
the bed of a nullah (river sand will not answer), brick-dust 
from an old kiln, and farm-yard manure. With this com¬ 
post 1 thickly manured the ground about the middle of 
October, and planted strong plants about a foot apart on 
each side, the beds being about 4 and 5 feet wide; they 
were watered moderately at first, i. e. about every 4 or 5 
days, but when they commenced flowering, every two days. 
In flavor, quantity and size, I have seen nothing in India to 
surpass them. It remains to be proved how the plants stand 
the rainy season. The ground is well drained, and I am 
greatly in hopes a large stock will survive: the hot weather 
and white-ants have killed about a twentieth. 

Cawnpore : 21^/ Juncf 1849. 

1 forgot, when last writing on the subject, to mention one 
plan I tried with my strawberries, which, as it was success- 
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ful^ you may think worthy of record. After marking off the 
beds I dug the mould out 15 or 18 inches, and then put in a 
layer of broken tiles about 6 or 8 inches thick, and then 
filled in the mould. The idea I took from the Gardener^s 
Chronicle, 1 tried two beds in this way, and very nearly all 
the plants 1 have saved from last season have been from 
these two beds. The plan would probably be still more 
efficacious in Bengal. 

\bth October, 1849. 


Correspondence and Report connected mth certain samples of 
Cotton from Assam and Moulmein, 

My dear Sir, —^This is to advise you, that 1 have sent 
to the address of the Society two bales of raw cotton from 
the North-Eastern district of Assam, the '^Muttock Divi- 
sion,^^ which 1 believe is a good deal superior to the common 
cottons of Assam and Goalparah. It is the only cotton in 
this province grown on the plains, all the rest being pro¬ 
duced on the hUls by Garrows, Cacharees, and Nagas, with 
the exception of very small quantities grown about the 
villages for home consumption. 1 shall be much obliged if 
you can have this cotton cleaned by Mr. Mather’s churka, 
and then submitted to the Society for opinion. 

, Perhaps the cotton would show to better advantage if it 
was first picked and sorted; for it does not seem to be all of 
the same quality. 

There is a vast quantity of ground in Muttock, well adapt¬ 
ed for cotton, lying waste, and if this cotton shows an im¬ 
provement upon the common Garrow cotton, there will be, I 
think, grounds *for supposing that Muttock would be a good 
locality for an experimental plantation. The seed will be 
the same as the Garrow, and it is cultivated in just the same 
rude manner as on the hills, so that any improvement will 
be attributable to advantage of soil and climate: and these. 
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with better culture, might, with liner kinds of cotton, pro¬ 
duce an article lit for exportation. 

Gowiiatty” : I am, &c., 

December, 1848. Francis Jenkins. 

Extract of a letter from Major Jenkins, dated Cooch Behar, 

\2th February, 1849. 

I have iisked Major Matthie to send per steamer a bale 
of cotton from the Naga hills, south of Jorhaut, and I believe 
the cotton will be found a fair sample of the general produce, 
but inferior to the Muttock. 

I am in a very barren part of the world at present, 
where there is nothing to interest the Agricultural Society, 
but the country is very much improving in the general ex¬ 
tension of cultivation, and in the substitution of superior for 
inferior crops. In these parts, heretofore, there was scarce¬ 
ly any thing but bare dhan and millet: there is now a good 
deal of salee dhan from greater care in levelling and bunding 
the helds; a large breadth of wheat, though poor looking in 
general,—for the soil is scarcely more than fine sand,—with 
much dal (mussoor and khessarree) in the dhan arishes; 
abundance of mustard seed, and goodly patches of tobacco. 
I have not seen a sugar-cane this side of Goalparah.^^ 

To James Hume, Esq., Honorary Secretary, Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India, 

Dear Sir, —In compliance with your request, I have had 
much pleasure in cleaning the Assam kupas received by the 
Society from Major Jenkins by my new machine, and have 
forwarded the same to the Society's rooms. The first bale 
which I received and which was marked “ Muttock,^^ was, in 
my opinion, of longer staple and much superior to some 
of the same description and mark which Major Jenkins sent 
down on a former occasion to the Society,—and the machine 
separated the cotton from the seed much more rapidly. 
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The second small bale was marked Nagay” and had 
suffered a good deal from dampness before it reached me, 
having probably got wet in its passage from Assam; it was 
consequently not so easily separated from its seed as the 
MuttoeV^ cotton above alluded to, and a few rotten seeds 
found their way through the rollers. 

Believe me, &c., 

luoN Bridge Yard: J. H. Matuer, Civit Engineer, 
^nd April, 1849. Suptdg. Govt. Cotton Experiments. 


To the Secretary, Agri-Horticultural Society of India. 

Dear Sir, —We beg you will submit for the opinion of 
the members at the meeting to be held this afternoon, the 
accompanying two samples of Moulmein grown cotton, one 
cleaned, and the other uncleanod. To give you a correct 
idea of the points upon which the Society's report is solicit¬ 
ed, we refer you to the following extract from the letter 
of the parties who have sent round the samples to us. 

“By this opportunity we have sent up to your address 
“ two small boxes containing cotton of the growth of these 

Provinces this season. One box contains unclean or seed 
“ cotton, the other cleaned cotton—both being one growth. 
“ Our object in sending it to you is to trouble you to get a 
“report on it as to its quality, and the probability of its 
“ answering the English market. The uncleaned can be 
“ purchased at 10 Rs. per 100 vis of 865 lbs. in town, but 
‘^up-country at 8 Rs. and even 6 Rs. per 100 vis. The 
“ cleaned cannot be procured except in very small (juantities 
“ at 30 Rs. per 100 vis: this is considered a fair price for 
“cleaned when lAicleaned is at 10 Rs. We find, out of the 
“ uncleaiied cotton only 33 per cent, of cleaned can be pro- 
“ cured by the native churka in use here.^' 

Calcuti’A : We remain, &c., 

\2th March, 1849. Eglinton and Co. 
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Calcutta: May \9th, 1849. 

The undersigned having been requested to examine certain 
samples of cotton as per memoranda below^ beg to report 
as follows:— 

A Samples of kupas and cleaned cotton^ the produce of 

A A the Muttock country (Assam), 

Harsh^ rough and coarse, but strong, clean and of fair 
color, adheres very fimily to the seed, and is of such very 
short staple as almost in our opinion to render it unfit for 
spinning. It might, however, be used for quilting,^' pa¬ 
per making,^’ &c. &c. We think that, at present rates, it 
would not bring more than 2cl. per lb. in England, and as the 
freight at 5 per ton of 50 feet would amount to 4-5ths of a 
penny per lb.! this cotton would not, at such rate, answer for 
exportation; but if worth 2^. in Liverpool, might, perhaps, 
be sent at £• 3.3 or say \d. per lb. The cleaned cotton has 
been very well separated from the seed, and is free from 
stains. 

B Samples of kupas and cleaTied cotton from the Naga 

BB Hills. 

The same remarks apply nearly to this cotton as to A &A A, 
but it is if any thing harsher ! From Mr. Mather’s report, it 
seems to have suffered some damage. 

C Samples of kupas and cleaned cotton from MouU 

CC mein. 

More soft and silky than the A A and B B samples, of 
rather longer staple, of good color and strong, but some¬ 
what coarse. Adheres to the seed firmly, and is of too short 
a fibre to be readily saleable. If the former samples are 
worth 2d., this would probably bring 2^df to 2|d. per lb. in 
the Liverpool market. 

Chari^es Huffnagle. 

Willis Earle. 
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Report on samples of the common Cotton of Province Amhei*st, 

Tenasserim* 

Dear Sir^ —1 have the pleasure to forward for the pur¬ 
pose of being laid before the Agricultural Society^ specimens 
of the common cotton of province Amherst^ grown in the 
upper portion of the Salween river. 

The specimens were obligingly procured for me by Mr. 
fiurot^ a French Gentleman residing here. He informs me^ 
that the cotton meets with ready sale at Bourdeaux. 

Samples marked Nos. 1 to 3 inclusive, are specimens of 
cotton cleaned with the ordinary ckurka. Sample No. 4 is 
cotton with seed. It contains cotton from four or five 
different places. 

Maulmain : 1 am, &c., 

2\st June, 1848. A. P. Phayre. 

1 have examined the 4 specimens sent to me, along with 
Captain Phayre^s letter, stating that the cotton was grown in 
Province Amherst, and that Nos. 1,2 and 3 have been clean¬ 
ed by the common churka. 

No. 1. General appearance good, and color good also— 
clean and free from stains, shewing that it has been carefully 
picked, and at the proper season; fibre weak (probably 
injured by the churka). The staple short. 

No. 2. Very clean and of good color, not so fine and silky 
as No. 1, but 1 think with a longer and better staple. 

No. 3. More woolly, but very similar to No. 2, perhaps not 
so carefully cleaned, but like the others, in my opinion, a very 
good sample of Indian cotton: all these samples resemble 
more “ Upland Georgia)^ than any other description of Ame¬ 
rican cotton. 

No. 4. Kupas —staple short, and seed very difficult to 
separate from fibre. 

Charles Huffnaole. 

H 
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I concur with Mr. Hufiiiagle^s remarks and opinion on 
these cottons^ which are good and suitable for the English 
markets^ Nos. 1 and 2 particularly so. I would recommend 
Capt. Phayre to send home specimens of the three. Have 
we any idea as to the cost of the production of such cotton 
in the Tenasserim Provinces ? 

J. Cowell. 

The s^ples in question were sent to the East India and 
China Association^ and the following is the report thereon :— 

The samples of indigenous cotton wool^ the produce of the 
Tenasserim Provinces, in the upper portion of the Salween 
River, sent to the Committee by the Calcutta Agricultural 
Society, are estimated more favorably than those before men¬ 
tioned; they are of good color, very clean, free from leaf 
and seed, and of good qualities, but being almost destitute of 
staple, the wool is unlit for any purpose of manufacture 
except wadding, for which it appears adapted, and would 
meet with a ready sale, as considerable quantities arc taken 
both here and abroad for that purpose. The value is consider¬ 
ed to be about 3^d. per lb. 

By another gentleman it is stated, that No. 1 is of good 
color and clean, but coarse and light in staple, and valued 
at ^\d. to per lb. 

No. 2 is of a dull color, coarse and light in staple, valued 
at 3^^. per lb. 

No. 3 is of better color than No. 2, but coarse and light 
in staple; is valued at 3^(f. per lb. 

Owing to the coarseness and lightness of the staple, points 
to which the chief attention of the spinners is directed, in 
scrutinising the quality of cotton, it is feared our manufac¬ 
turers will not consider this cotton very ht to be spun. 
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On the manufacture of Cloth and Paper from the dotmy sub¬ 
stance contained in the follicles of the MUddar (Cahtropis 
Hamiltonii?), Communicated by E. H. C. Monckton^ 
Esq., C. S. 

To the Secretary to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 

of Calcutta, 

Sir, —Though not a member of your Society, l^liavc tlie 
pleasure, at the request of the Honorable the Lieutenant Go¬ 
vernor of Agra, to send you the following specimens of cloth 
and paper manufactured from the cotton of the Asclepias 
gigantea,^ class and order Peniandria, Digynia, commonly 
called by the natives MUdddr or Ag, No. 1, is cloth of which 
the warp or longitudinal thread is made of common cotton, 
and the weft or crossways of pure MMdar cotton. Nos. 2 
and 3, a specimen of jean, are cloth of which the warp is 
half common and half MUddar cotton, and the weft is three 
parts Maddar to one part common cotton. 

• No. 4, is paper as made in the jail, of the pure MUdddr 
cotton. The seed was not properly separated in either 
specimen. 

No. 5, is paper of which three parts are MMddr cotton, 
and two parts the pulp made from hemp such as the natives 
use for making paper. 

No. 6, is a specimen of the unclcaned cotton. The above 
specimens were made by the people of this place under my 
directions, they are very coarse, but the spinners and weavers 
arc not of the first order in these parts; it is to be hoped 
that, under better auspices, a better article might be made. 
The cloth takes dyes well of every description, but requires 
bleaching, which I have not the means of accomplishing 

* The plant used by Mr. Monckton was most probably not the true 
" MitilddYf^ Cahtropisyu/antea of Bengal, but the Ak,*’ V. JlamiltoHii, 
'which is the prevailing species in the arid parts of Hindo&tan, and a smaller 
form.—Ei>s. 
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except by the long process of exposure to sun and mois¬ 
ture. 

Regarding the MUdddr cotton, its glossy and silky nature, 
and comparative shortness of fibre, renders it difficult to spin 
alone, the mixture of from one-fifth common cotton and 
four-fifths MUddar cotton upwards, can be worked so as to 
be made practically useful. The specimen No. 2 is a good 
wearing jioth, and stands washing well. 

As regards paper, the material in itself is so fine and clean, 
that it is almost ready-made to hand; it requires but little 
maceration to reduce it to pulp, and but little washing to 
clean it. As regards the separation of seeds, the cotton is 
given at once uncleaned to the spinners, these use a bow, 
which enables them to mix the MUtddar with the country 
cotton: this process seems to be quite sufficient to separate 
the seed and dirt, and the churkee or any substitute for 
it, w not required; before being subjected to the bow, it 
is pulled out by the fingers, and slightly mixed in this way. 

The MMddr, it is well known, grows all over India: it 
seems to thrive in soils that either reject or destroy every 
thing else. It is difficult to conceive anything less productive 
than dry sand, and yet the MUdddr thrives in it. Should its 
cotton be found useful, the waste lands of India could be 
covered with it, as *it requires no culture and no 
WATER $ it is also more productive than the common cotton 
plant, it comes to maturity in a year, and is perennial: so 
that once planted or sown, it is almost everlasting, at least for 
the purposes for which it is required. That it might, where 
thickly planted, be made the means of reclaiming poor soils, I 
have little doubt. The leaves, and mostly the upper branches, 
rot in the rainy season, while the root and stem remains, 
so that the soil, in a few years, would be much enriched by 
the decayed matter;—where it was an object to cultivate land 
occupied by Mtiddar, the plant might be burned and the 
ashes would act as a manure, and in places where wood 
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was scarce^ the dried plant would make u good substitute 
for it. 

The cotton makes a capital stuffing for pillows^ and a 
lining, after being bowed, for rezaees, so that in the event of 
its not being wrought into thread, it could be used for these 
purposes at one-tenth at least of the cost of the common 
cotton which is now so used. 

With regard to cheapness, there can be no comparison: 
in the first place, the whole cost of production is got rid of, 
the whole or nearly the whole cost of cleaning jind separating 
the seed is avoided, and the cost of collection is much less, 
or at all events, not greater than that of collecting the com¬ 
mon sort, iiiid I do not think would average more than a 
Rupee the maund where the plant was abundant, so that this 
may be deemed its price. I am not quite prepared to say 
what is the loss by separation of seed; but I am inclined to 
think, that it is very much less than the loss in the common 
cotton, as in a maund of the better sort of the latter only 
13 seers 5 chittacks of cotton are produced, leaving 26 seers 
10 chittacks, or 2-3rds of Binowla or cotton seeds. 

' Tlnat there are sorts or species of the Muddar witli which 
1 am unacquainted (such as the white-flowered), 1 have no 
doubt, the staple or fibre of which would be better than that 
which 1 have used, and we all know that culture improves the 
quality as well as quantity of every plant, so that were pub¬ 
lic attention directed towards it, new species might be dis¬ 
covered*, and larger pods with longer fibre produced. 

Not having any silk or the finer kinds of wool, 1 have been 
unable to experiment upon them; any one who will examine 
the beautiful softness and silky appearance of the Muddar 
cotton, will see at once its value for mixing with silk and 
wool. There can be little doubt that it would blend with 
silk and fine wool into a delicate soft-textured cloth, and 
would be thus rendered a very much more valuable article than 
common cotton, and at the same time a fabric might be made 
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of a beautiful appearance and at a comparatively cheap price. 
A mixture miglit also be mtidc^ combining the MUddar 
cotton with the common sort^ with the additions of both 
silk and wool; the object of course of such trials would be^ 
to obtain the proportions that would give a good working 
material as well as a brilliant article, at the cheapest pos¬ 
sible cost. 

1 will not dwell on the difficulties I have had to contend 
with in the shape of ignorance and prejudice: what 1 hiive 
paid is no criterion of what the article could be worked for, 
and as yet the cost price is rather a fancied than a real one. 

The weaver whom I employ, however, tells me, that when 
the spinners arc more used to it, the cost of spinning 
may be reduced to nearly what it costs to spin the common 
cotton. As regards the weaving, he is satisfied that it can, 
when a little more understood, be wove at the same or very 
nearly the same cost as common cotton. 

Before weaving, it is necessary to steep the thread for four 
or five days in water, it is then steeped in the usual steep of 
Hour mixed with water, with the addition of a little Methee 
seed and the gum of the Babool tree, the two last in about 
the proportion of l^^Rupee weight each to each seer of 
thread. The weaver tells me, that he is obliged to steep the 
common English thread in the same way before weaving, so 
that the only difference is, the addition of the Methee and 
Babool gum, that costs about a pice or two. 

There is, however, another view we may take of the im¬ 
portance of spreading the cultivation of the Muddar ; it has 
been determined beyond all doubt, that trees and jungle 
attract moisture, that where these have been removed, the 
country that before used to be perpetually kept moist by rain 
has become comparatively dry, and that rain ceases to fall. If 
the large tracts, 1 may say immense tracts, of poor waste land 
throughout India were covered with Mi^ddar, there is little 
doubt but that the rain would be more attracted and the 
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crops of the country derive benefit from it. So that look at 
the subject in whatever light we may, it seems pregnant with 
benefit. Thus the poor ryott could collect the cotton for 
nothing, have it spun at home for nothing, and have it wove 
into good warm clothing for a mere trifie, and he could line 
his rezaees and bedding for nothing. 

The Muddar possesses several medicinal properties, and 
its charcoal is used in the Deccan for the manufacture of 
gunpowder. Dr. Cumberland, the Civil Surgeon of Etawah, 
lias kindly furnished me with the following memorandum : 

The plant contains much milky juice, which externally 
applied is useful in the cure of certain cutaneous dis(*ascs. 
“ The rind of the root dried and powdered, is given in doses 
“ of from 3 to 10 grains, three times a day, in the cure of 
secondary syphilis, leprosy, and cutaneous eruptions of 
various kinds; it is also said to cure the Bursauttee in the 
‘'horse, and I know that it has been given beneficially in 
“ that disease, but the horse was not permanently cured/^ 
There can be little doubt, that the cottony fibre of several 
other plants might be used for similar purposes, such as the 
cotton of the Simdl or Indian cotton tree, but I consider 
that the MUddar is the most capable of being made generally 
useful: nevertheless, experiments might be beneficially tried 
regarding them in those districts where they abound. 

Etawah ; \0th October, 1849. 

P. S.—A copy of the Hon^ble Mr. Thomason^s letter is 
annexed. 

E. H. C. Monckton, Esq., ^c., Etawah. 

My dear Sib,—I have submitted to the Lieutenant- 
Governor your letter of the 25th ultimo, together with the 
specimens of cloth and paper made from the MUddar, 

Mr. Thomason desires me to say in reply, that he consi¬ 
ders the manufacture to be very creditable to your ingenuity 
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and public spirit; but is not able himself to judge of the value 
of the discovery, he would recommend your sending to the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society at Calcutta, a full 
account of the whole process, as being the most probable 
means of drawing public attention to the subject, and of test¬ 
ing its real merits. 

1 remain, &c., 

Simla : F. C. Minchin, 

5/A October, 1849. Private Secy,, LAeut, Gomermr, 


Remarks on some of the Vegetable Products of the Temsserim 
Provinces, By Mr. H. Fenwick. 

My dear Sir, —I have this day forwarded you per steam¬ 
er Enterprise, a packet containing some of the produce of 
this country, which I beg you will lay before the Society, with 
the accompanying notes, if you think they arc calculated to 
prove interesting. 

Before the accession of the Honorable the East India 
Company, the Tenasserim Provinces presented no feature 
calculated to prove of importance to the historian and nothing 
likely to interest the political economist: the barbarians, who 
were their inhabitants, lived but little removed in their moral 
and social character and habits from the beasts that sur¬ 
rounded them; like them, they depended, in a great measure, 
for subsistence on the spontaneous productions of the forests 
or soil, or oi^the results of ill-directed labor, weak efforts, 
scanty means and limited knowledge, and they were governed 
by a tyrannical and unenlightened Government who considered 
the pillage of its subjects lawful and right, and whose maxim 
is, that intelligence and wealth in the subjects of its empire 
is the sure sign of its approaching downfall. Since then, 
however, a happy change^has taken place, and improvement 
has advanced with rapid strides; colonies have sprung up 
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where all before was barren and waste, and commerce breathes 
its healthful influence. 

It was suggested some time ago by Captain Phayfe, Prin¬ 
cipal Assistant to the Commissioner of the Tenasserim 
Provinces, I believe, in a pamphlet published by him in 1847, 
to form A Society for agricultural purposes generally, but 
^ore especially for the increased culture of rice ;^^*but not a 
soul responded to his call, all his endeavours proved futile, the 
vis inertuB of the Moulmain public was not to be stimulated, 
excited or quickened, to such uninterested generosity, and 
the absence of the very spirit of enterprize, a total want 
of interest in the people of the land, aye, and the short sighted¬ 
ness of ignorance in a great measure, defeated the purpose of 
the philanthropist, and he was compelled to see a scheme 
fall to the ground which was calculated in every way to 
dcvelope the resources of the country, and to benefit the 
community at large. I beg herewith to enclose you a copy 
of the pamphlet. 

The patronage which the Government proffers is not mean, 
nay, the encouragement and aid they give is considerable; for a 
grant for 10 years of land, rent free, lands perhaps where 
hardly any trouble is required, is no small advantage: the 
means of agriculture again, are cheap, and the probability 
of profit is great. In fact there is every inducement of a rea¬ 
sonable kind for the outlay of a large capital on agricultural 
pursuits, with greater certainty of success than can, perhaps, 
be afforded by any other speculation. To prove however, that 
these are not unfounded theories, nor idle speculations, I will 
come at once to figures, to shew and prove, that the profits 
to be derived from the cultivation of paddy, are sufficient to 
tempt the cupidity, and to excite the interest of the most 
unspeculative mind. 

The Burman method of cultivation is not, of course, to be 
thought of for a moment. It consi^s simply in having the 
ground trod down by buffaloes till reduceil to a puddle, and 
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then scattering the seed broad-cast over the soil, there to 
grow, to vegetate, and to ripen. Some of them adopt a better 
method,” c. g, after having puddled the ground as above, they 
cut off as much grass as remains, with long hatchets, called 
daws, and then plough the ground* up three or four times ; 
this done, they scatter the seed, and sometimes transplant it 
from nurseries; 25 to 30 baskets is the average produce of 
such cultivations. You follow a more civilized plan, which 
we shall call the Madras plan, from whence it has come, as 
well as the plough used in it. 

You should always have your grtint secured to you by the 
end of February or beginning of March at the latest, if you can 
a little earlier, so much the better, as some time will expire in 
purchasing cattle and securing efficient men. We shall 
suppose you have done this, and that your grant consists of 
400 acres of paddy land, 200 of which you intend to cultivaU 
during the first year. You will then require one pair of buflaloc* 
for every four acres of land, making in all 50 pairs; these, with 
a little care, may be purchased (I mean the female ones) for 20 
rupees the pair, calves and all, but we will say 30 rupees. 
These secured, you next order 50 Madras ploughs, t which you 
will procure at six rupees each. Now you require 50 men, 
whose wages will be seven rupees each per month; I some 
trifling implements which 1 will put 100 rupees down for, 
eighty baskets of seed-paddy 25 rupees, and 385 rupees for a 
shed for the coolies. This is a very exaggerated estimate, but 
my object is to show, that at the worst, very worst, a hand- 

* The Barman plough is a large rake, four feot or so wide, each spoke be¬ 
ing of iron, four or five inches long, and as many wide apart, fixed to a bar 
from which rises the handle. 

The Madras or Ceylon plough is much like the Bengally, the difference 
is slightly in form, and in the share, which is wider, and enters six or eight 
inches into the soil. 

Z Tliirty-oight of these men you dismiss say after two months, i. e. when 
the sowing has been completedfT The remaining 12 you retain for the entire 
year, to milk your cows, carry them to graze, and weed the land. 
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some profit will, and must be derived from the cultivation of 
the paddy. 

The entire cost then, of cultivating 200 aci*es of paddy, 
stand thus— 

50 pairs of buffaloes with their young, at 30 
rupees per pair, .. .. .. 1,500 0 0 

.50 ploughs, at 6 rupees each, .. 300 0 0 

50 men for two months, at 7 rupees each,. 350 0 0 

12 ditto for 10 do., at do. do., .. 840 0 0 

Sundry implements, .. JOO 0 0 

80 baskets of seed-paddy, .. .. 25 0 0 

Cooley’s house, .. .. .. 385 0 0 

Total, Co.’s Rs. 3,500 0 0 
Every thing now ready, you wait for two or three showers 
<(> moisten the lands sufficiently to admit of your ploughing; 
and this obtained, which will be between March and April, 
you commence with your nursery, put down your seed, and 
begin general operations. By the time your land is fit to sow, 
your paddy will be fit to transplant; this done, you keep 
twelve men and dismiss the rest. The ground should be 
ploughed cross and re-cross at least four times. Nothing now 
remains but occasional weeding till the grain is fit to be cut, 
when, 1 am credibly informed by a gentleman* (from whom 
I have derived my information) who cultivates his own paddy 
in the above mentioned manner, that the produce at the 
lowest estimate will be fifty baskets per acre, he himself hav¬ 
ing sixty or seventy from his lands. Supposing we sell this 
at the lowest Arracan rates of 25 rupees the hundred baskets 
(my informant has sold his paddy to the Government at 30 
and 37 rupees the hundred baskets), then there is the straw, 
which per acre will give 11 loads. 

You have say thirty milch buffaloes in full milk, and twenty 
with young, giving you four quarts each a day, making 240 


* Mr. Kerkonberg. 
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quarts per day for all, or 7j200 per month, then you have your 
young buffaloes. Your returns will then be;— 

10,000 baskets of paddy, at 25 lls. the 100, 2,500 0 0 

7,200 bottles of milk,* per month at 15^ « rv ^ 

per R., is 480 Rs., or for 6 months .. J ^ 

060 loads of straw, at the lowest 1 R. per 
load, .. .. 960 0 () 

60 young buffaloes, .. 120 0 0 

Total, .. 6,460 0 0 

Tims you see, in spite of your expcnces, you have, after 
paying off your capital, a clear profit of Co.’s Rs. 2,960. 
The next year your expences will only be 1,190 Rs., giving 
you a profit of 5,270 Rs. But if you will remember, this is 
the produce only of six months, and that you have the entire 
winter in \Vhieh to cultivate vegetables or winter produce, 
called the Pussele Rubee, which is equally profitable to 
paddy. For this your twelve men are sufficient, and I think 
1,000 Rs. are not much to affix to the produce of 48 acres. 
You might dig a very good tank or two at a trifluig cost, and 
you have abundance of cattle to water your fields: of course 
1 am supposing, that in selecting your ground you will not 
choose all low land. Should you prefer to let your land rest 
(I do not know why you should), you may very profitably hire 
out your buffaloes to carters for the remainder of the season, 
or you could send them to the jungles to procure fire-wood, to 
be disposed of at the market, which yields a fair return. You 
have always occupation for cattle here. 

Never cut your paddy close to the ground, but always 
about a span above: this plan has two advantages, for when 
the straw is dry, you set fire to it, and the fire destroys all 
the seeds of the grass and weeds that have fallen down, which 

* I will even suppose that the cattle give no more, and that the quantity 
produced during the year averages from 24 quarts a day for each buffaloe 
for six mouths. 
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is the firsts—and the second is^ the manure which the ashes 
afford. And observe, never to keep your cattle (save during 
the rains for cold weather purposes) in one spot after the 
paddy has been reaped, but move them from acre to acre 
till the cultivating season comes, unless indeed you would 
take trouble after the manure, and adopt the European system, 
which is by far the best. This plan will supply your fields 
with an abundance of manure, though of an inferior quality, 
which will enrich the soil abundantly. 

Here is inducement enough surely to the avidious, to the 
wildest calculator imaginable, and 1 need only add further, 
that were the crop entirely lost, the milk and the cold weather 
crop would completely cover the outlay—and what cun any 
one want more ? I might as well observe, that the ground will 
be assessed according to its quality, after the Ij^pse of that 
period, the rent affixed being exceedingly equitable. 

So much for the paddy. 1 trust I have not been tedious in 
enlarging on a subject of such importance: a few words more 
and I shall have done; thaqkful if I shall have awakened any 
interest on the subject, or induced any one to direct his mind 
to so important a channel. 

The varieties of paddy grown here are but few, and the 
principal crops are of the Loung-dee, cultivated for expor¬ 
tation. It is a very coarse-grained article, but it is reckoned 
nutritious, and a great quantity is shipped, for Penang, 
Singapore and the Madras Coast: the price of this rice, cleaned 
per hundred baskets and unbroken, of from 64 to 68 lbs. per 
basket, is Co.^s Rupees 60. There is, however, a better quality 
of rice called the table, which, though very coarse, is better a 
great deal than the former, and the price is 100 rupees the 
100 baskets. No. 2 is a specimen of it. The broken rice. 
No. 2^ of this kind, sells for 14 Annas the basket. 

The grain is freed from the husk in mills, constructed on 
a principle peculiar to this country: I shall send a sketch of it 
by the next mail. I am sure a steam-mill, such as they 
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have at Antwerp^ or at Bordeaux^ would bring a handsome 
remuneration to its owner. 

Cocoariut^ betelnuts^ plantains, curry-stuff, and some other 
trifles arc attended to, but regular cultivation they have none. 
Having placed the seed or plant in the ground, the Burmese 
think their duty performed, the rain, the soil, and their 
god-famasj* must do the rest. The Burmese women are, 
however, exceedingly industrious and active, and it is a fact 
worthy the attention of the philosopher, that whereas the 
generality of the men are dark and lazy, a great, rather the 
greater number of the women, are fair and laborious. The 
entire market is supplied and conducted by these ladies, 
all in their gay attires,—not a Burman attends to traffic of any 
kind, admitting an exception or two to the general rule, and 
those who^do labor, are either the boatmen, wood-cutters, 
sawyers or thieves.f There are also a few writers attached 
to the courts. 

The Chinese alone cultivate the vegetables grown here, 
which are principally as follows:—celery, lettuce, cabbages, 
white-radishes (like the Spanish), French beans, yams of sorts, 
pumkins, cucumbers, knol-khol, dharus (Hibiscus esculentus), 
some Imrbuttee (DoHchos Sinensis and IndicusJ, poe-sag (Ba- 
sella alba and rubra), lal-sag (Amaranthus gangeticus), chow- 
ly-sag (Amaranthus oleraceusj, chichinga (Trichosanthes an- 
guina), soa-sag (Anethumsowa), brinjal (SolanumMelongena), 
sorrel, kurrela (Cleome pentaphyllaj, and a few other trashy 
things that need no mention. 

1 visited a Chinese garden yesterday, and was very much 
pleased with its appearance, and the cleanliness it displayed. 
By the way it is as well to remark, that vegetables grow 

* The Burmese idols are called Godamas by them. 

t The chief oceupation of the Burmese is to spend their days in sleep or 
idle chat, and their evenings in perambulating the streets or -nsiting their 
friends, segar in mouth. They are full of gossip at day, and pretty musically 
inclined at night. 
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best here in comparative shade, and it is adviscable to plant 
fruit trees all over your garden, to preserve the moisture of 
the ground. Of course it was contiguous to a watet-course, 
well shaded, and abundantly manured and watered. The 
entire ground was divided into oblong stripes or beds, each 
about four feet wide, ten long, and four inches high, the 
soil richly manured above ; the plants looked very healthy. 

Any bit of iron serves them for a weeding hook. 

Cauliflowers, turnips, carrots, beet, peas, &c. are seldom or 
never to be met with in perfection: when they do exist, of 
whatever nature, it is only in the gardens of Christians. You 
will be surprised to hear that peas sell, when procurable, 
for 3 rupees the vis; or nearly 1 rupee per lb., when 100 
acres of them might easily be cultivated yearly at a trifling 
cost. 

I walked into the garden of the jailor, Mr. Thompson, this 
morning, in search of the Passiflortt quadrangularis, and was 
agreeably surprized at the sight of a whole garden of cabbages, 
knol-khol, kale, red cabbages, and cauliflowers. The entire 
garden is about a third of an acre in extent, and there is a good 
well in it. The arrangement was certainly not very good, and 
the plants very inferior, but it is a rarity to see so many cauli¬ 
flowers and cabbages together so late in the season, even in 
Bengal, and here it is a real wonder. I think the number 
would not fall short of 200, every plant was growing in a 
distinct hollow, (freely manured apparently with cow-dung,) 
for the reception of water, which is supplied them freely 
morning and evening, but the cabbages had not formed heads 
worth mentioning, and the cauliflowers had not flowered, nor 
will, except nam ka waste, their flourishing condition is 
entirely owing to the free supply of water and the richness of 
the soil, and 1 do not think Calcutta could, at this time, shew 
so healthy a crop of vegetables: the sowing must have taken 
place very late indeed, and it is a real pity that it will ail 
come to nothing at last. Among the fruit trees I noticed 
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a lime, some plants of the Durian [Durio zibethinus'] (which 
is spreading fast all over the country), two or three custard 
apples, a, bullock^s heart or bull’s heart, Anona reticulata, 
some small cocoanut trees, and a long plumb,* all were in 
a very healthy condition, and as they are great rarities here, 
Mr. Thompson deserves much credit for the pains he has 
taken to introduce them into these Provinces. 

The Burmese of the interior grow some sugar-cane, cot¬ 
ton, ginger, turmeric, chillies, &c. as do the Chinese also in 
their gardens. 

No. 3 contains some leaves of the Coringa tobacco, and 
No. 3/1 and 3/2 are specimens of cheroots manufactured out 
of the leaf, the former by the Burmese women and the latter 
by the Coringa people. This tobacco comes from the 
CoromaiideliCoast, and is not only the best tobacco procur¬ 
able here, but I think it a great deal superior to every species 
of the leaf grown in Bengal and Bchar, Bhilsa inclusive. 
It is a very superior article indeed, and deserves the attention 
of the Society, to whom I strongly recommend it. The cul¬ 
tivation, as far as I can ascertain, seems to be similar to that 
pursued in Bengal, but 1 will not be sure, and shall strive 
to procure accurate information on the subject,t it only 
wants attention with reference to curing and packing to be 
equal in quality and flavor, perhaps not in scent, to the 
Sandoway: the price varies from 8 to 12 As. the vis. of 
3J lbs. 

There is a very superior quality of tobacco, imported from 
Rangoon Proper, which is greatly in demand, and 1 am 
really sorry that 1 cannot procure a muster of it; when 1 
can 1 shall send you some. 

* The people about this place have no idea of pruning, and it is thought, to 
cut off the branches of the plum after it has borne, will destroy the tree. 

f The Society might get veiy correct information regarding this tobacco 
from any of its members on the Coast, by simply expressing a wish on the 
subject. 
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No. 4 is a specimen of imported Chittagong tobacco, a 
very inferior article; the Burmese use it with their betel 
and in their cheroots, of which I enclose you musters. If 
you open one of these cheroots, you will perceive that the 
main portion of the stuffings consists of chopped wood, 
the tree from which this wood is taken is called La’-thow 
(the th being pronounced like th in thing), it abounds in 
the woods. This wood is, when required, chopped like that 
you sec, mixed with a sufficient quantity of molasses to render 
it glutinous, and then with a few chips of the Chittagong 
tobacco wrapped with the leaves. Large baskets of this wood¬ 
ed preparation are sold at the market daily. The cheroot 
should be smoked fresh, as the flavor is lost by exposure to 
the heat. I tried one or two on my arrival, but a saline taste 
peculiar to it rendered it impossible that 1 shoi^d relish it; 
all that the Burmese make is of apiece, their tastes are 
opposed to those of every nation under heaven. I have the 
pleasure to send you a specimen of the wood. 

No. 5 contains the seed of a very peculiar species of the 
brinjal (Solanum Melongena)t this peculiar fruit grows to 
the size of an orange, and when ripe obtains the same co¬ 
lor, it is very handsome indeed, and rather sour, but unlike 
the flavor of the Tomato; it is used both ripe and green in 
the shape of curries. It is grown on rich soil, shaded from 
the sun, generally under the shade of trees. The latter part 
of the rains is the proper time to sow the seed. 

I am on the look-out for the seeds of the gigantic mustard, 
and for a species of the cucumber, which in appearance re¬ 
sembles the Bengal Phooty, The extraordinary features of 
this mustard is, that it grows to the height of a good-sized 
cauliflower tree, and' has leaves of equal width and size. 
The Chinese are particularly fond of it, the leaves are only 
eaten, and a great quantity is pickled in salt (each tree being 
doubled into three folds and two across.) for use when the 
season expires. 

K 
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No. 6 is the Burmaii bean; a very pleasant bean it is, 
much in flavor like the French bean. A great quantity of this 
bean is«suffered to grow ripe for the seed, which is boiled, 
and makes no mean substitute for peas, to which its flavor 
is something allied. No. 7 contains the seeds of a fruit 
called in Burman 'dialect Murium; the complexion of the 
fruit when ripe is a pale orange, approaching to salmon, 
in size it is as large as a leechce, in flavor sub-acid, some¬ 
thing resembling a half-ripe mango, and the tree grows to 
the height of forty feet, bears in four or five years, and when 
laden with fruit is very attractive. I have no doubt, but 
cultivation would make it a very desirable fruit, especially 
for the dessert table, as it is highly ornamental; at all events, 
it would, in its present condition, make unequalled tarts 
and jellies., 1 shall send you the flowers of the Murium when I 
can procure any, to enable you to identify it, (as my knowledge 
of botany is more than meagre)—it grows wild. No. 8 is 
called Fansodeehy the natives. It is a good trifle for the 
dessert, more sweet than sour, pretty to look at, and plentiful 
in season: there is a peculiar feature attending some of these 
fruit trees, e. g» that while the fruit of those with the white 
seed, (which are less sweet) contain three divisions or flakes, 
the fruit of the red-seeded ones are only sub-divided into two 
equal parts. I dare say the entire fruit I send will give you 
some idea of the flavor. I have seen this fruit in a higher 
state of perfection on the hills of Cherra Poonjy, &c., and it 
is worthy of remark, that the wild mangoe, the leechee, the 
plantain called the Docea, the jack, and various other fruits, 
should be found in equal perfection or wildness at altitudes 
so various. * 

No. 9 is the bark of a tree and some rope manufactured 
out of it, which, though coarsely and rudely made, you will 
perceive is very strong and durable: it is extensively used 
here, and would, with a little more care, make excellent cables 
for ship use, I think it a great deal superior to the Bengal 
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Pat, Corchorus capsularis; it is freed of its impurities in a 
manner peculiar to them> which 1 have not been able to learn 
yet. 1 shall however get the information as soon as possible; 
it is capable of much refining yet. 

No. 10 are the fragments of the bark of a tree called Thendka 
by the Burmese^ and it is used by the Burman ladies to color 
their faces^ as our beam and belles use powder of potatoe^ 
called hair powder. It improves the complexion in a great 
degree, and when mixed with the sandal wood, conveys a very 
attractive scent. The preparation is thus wrought; a slab of 
sandstone smoothly cut, being procured, the rough side or 
outer part of the bark is rubbed thereon with a little water 
till it assumes some consistency, this composition is then 
applied to the face equally and carefully until it dries, which 
it docs in a few seconds, assuming a color white almost 
as chalk: the effect is vei*y great, if the bark is rubbed a good 
deal, and the liquid then applied to a dark or black face. 
The masculine Burmese, some of them at least, during their 
new year, plaster themselves all over with this stuff, and 
look splendid frights (as they parade the streets), seeking 
whom they may devour. Those ladies who are pock-fretted, 
add to the mixture scrapings or rubbings of a valve of the 
oyster, which is said to remove the marks. The feminine 
Burmese carry their toilettes about with them when they 
go to their daily work; and when the day is over, the napee^ 
and the fish sold, their vegetable and fruit disposed of, and 
their other abominations changed for coin,—out comes the 
glass and the thenaka, —that applied, a cheroot is lighted, 

* Almost every dish dressed by the Burmese contains some of this Napee, 
which is prepared in the following manner: A quantity of fish, almost putres¬ 
cent, is put into a jar, with some salt, and suffered to rot, until it is crowded 
with maggots, it is then baked, worms and all, over the fire, and potted for 
after-use. They can nowhere live without Napee than others without fishes. 
A better and cleaner sort of Napee is prepared at, and procured from, Pen¬ 
ang, by the Anglo-Burmosc, which, though far superior, is still excessively 
unbearable. 
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the baskets or trays put on their heads^ their gay thamees^ 
adjusted, and they wend home with a great deal of pride and 
no littlei effect. 

No. 11 is the seed of a wild flower which accompanies: 
in its fresh state it is of bright scarlet, and grows in bunches 
of ten or twelve, the tree sheds its leaf after flowering, and the 
naked tree hangs laden with these rich clusters. 

Among other things that are cultivated, and which I forgot 
to notice is, wlnit the Burmese call koon. The betel (Piper 
betel,) is extensively cultivated and plentiful to a degree; 
veiy little care however is taken of the trees, they are neither 
covered nor shaded, but left exposed to the sun, and are only 
helped with a few poles on which to creep; this coarse treat¬ 
ment naturally makes the leaves very coarse, and rough-fla¬ 
vored. The best betel comes from Amherst, it is distinguish¬ 
ed by the title of Kokc-mi, and is both highly priced and 
prized. My 0 ])inion is, that the betel, from its very nature, 
should be suffered to creep on the ground, as it throws out 
roots at every joint, and not forced to creep on Imrdlcs, &c. 
&c. The introduction of the sanchee pan into these Pro¬ 
vinces would not be amiss. 

The betelnut (Areca catechu) is cultivated or grown on a 
small scale; but the greater portion is • imported from the 
Pedier Coast, Penang, &c. 

Cocoanuts succeed very well in Moulmain, the soil and 
climate seem peculiarly adapted to this species of nut, and it 
is a pleasing fact that the natives seem to know this, for the 
country displays many young plantations of healthy trees, 
which promise shortly an abundant harvest. The cocoanuts 
grown here are a great deal larger than those produced in 

* Tlio thaniee is a silken pieou of cloth, wrapped in a single fold round the 
body, tho silk is richly striped, and the lower part flounced, if 1 may soy so, 
with silken stripes of silks of varied colors; this cloth comes below tho 
breasts, to cover which, some reddish cloth is worked at the top, and this is 
folded above the cho-^t. 
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Bengal. I strongly recommend that every encouragement 
be given to the cultivation of these nuts, that we be rendered 
independent of other islands, and save ourselves »the ex¬ 
pense of importation, in a few years. The Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces may, in a few years, be the best mart for cocoanuts in 
the world, if sufficient capital could be found for the attempt, 
and if coolies were imported or emigration encouraged and 
aided by tlie Government, but as long as Government will 
leave to private exertion or individual enterprize the welfare 
of a people it is bound to benefit in every possible manner, so 
long will, I am certain, every hope of advantage to these Pro¬ 
vinces be futile and vain, more especially as the Burmese .are 
habitually lazy. 

The Burmese cultivate no vegetable, if I may except the 
pumkin (Cucurhita lageuaria) and some other trifles and 
trash not worth noting, and yet they are the most herbivorous 
animals under Heaven, their entire diet consisting of vegetable 
and a little fresh or rotten fish: they are in their pristine 
state as yet, but one degree removed from their hairy bre¬ 
thren of Borneo, although they have a literature and a writ¬ 
ten character. Wild leaves, wild shoots, wild berries, and 
napee (without which no dish is sanctified), are all that they 
partake of. 

The plantain is widely circulating all over Moulmain, the 
Burmese actually love the fruit as much as monkeys, though 
they generally eat the inferior kinds. It is perhaps worthy 
of note, that wherever the pine-apple attains to a state of per¬ 
fection, there will the plantain thrive best: hence, in my esti¬ 
mation, a rocky soil is best adapted for its cultivation. I 
have seen a thousand feet of hill country covered over with 
luxuriant groves of the plantain, growing for centuries 
without cultivation and unwatered save by the streams of 
Heaven, and yet how fresh and how green were they; and that 
M'as the land of the jack, the orange, and the pine-apple, and 
there they grow to perfection, covering whole slopes of 
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mountain land, and luxuriantly in the richness of the valleys 
below with often scarce a foot of soil from which to extract 
nourishment. The best plantains w(’ have at Moulmain are 
the Kuny-massee (a Bengal term), the Dacca plantain, and 
the Ram-kela, and they are very good indeed, although they 
may be said to be growing almost vvild: the trees are never 
watered, the earth about them is never loosened, and during 
the hot season the ooil is as hard as flint. It is enough for a 
Burmese to have b^en at the trouble of putting the seed or 
plant into the soil, henceforth he is exonerated from all 
further liability to exertion; toil w'ho w'ill, hereafter, Heaven 
or the women, his business is over, he will partake of the 
fruit if, and when, it bears. 

Most things that grow not wild are planted round about 
dwellings, for no one is to be trusted, and hence the lit¬ 
tle produced; for very few houses have 50 feet s(iuare of 
unoccupied ground, very few indeed, one in a thousand 
(I allude to the Burmese of course}: distinct cultivations 
there arc few or none, and as to what are called gardens, 
are, I fear, land cleared of jungles, with a few of the wild 
mangoes, leechees, &c. &c. left thereon, and certainly such 
gardens do betray the actual taste, spirit, and feeling of their 
owners. 

I might as well conclude my notice of the plantain with 
the description of an indigenous species, vvhich will tax your 
credulity to no small degree. It is a monster fruit, a regular 
mammoth plantain, a Musa segontia^ being in length up¬ 
wards of two feet, and somewhere 6 or 8 inches in diameter, it 
is found on the Thoungeen and Attaran, and also in Burma 
Proper. My informant, whose credibility is beyond all doubt, 
is of opinion, that it would make capital provision for sea; the 
pulp, he observes, is firm as the sweet potatoe, and might 
be easily pounded down to flour, which could be converted 
into wholesome articles of diet. 1 am on the look out for an 
opportunity to procure some of the plants of this extraordi- 
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nary tree, should 1 succeed 1 shall send a few for the nur¬ 
sery of the Society. 

Pine-apples abound in Moulraain, and the soil is exactly 
suited to them. The method of sowing is to cut the tops, and 
place them in some shady spot, never more to be interfered 
with, yet these pine-apples are inferior to none in flavor; there 
is nothing in Bengal like them, and they arc bjirely surpassed 
by the acelimated Cape, though the vermillion complexion 
of the latter makes it a very desirable and ornamental fruit. 
These pine-apples are very rare here, but the country ones 
are in season procurable at from 6 to 8 per anna, they 
have been known to sell sometimes as cheap as 12 for the 
anna. 

There is not a good jack in all Moulmain, they have every 
feature of wildness strongly marked, fruit small, flakes small, 
pidp ill-flavored and little, seed very large. 

Mangoes crowd the flf'lds, and are generally worm-eaten. 
Pumplenoes are sometimes to be had, as are also Papias, 
[Carica Papaya^ which are not bad. 

Lemons abound, very good and very cheap. The sweet 
lemon, which is as large as an orange, and grows plentifully 
in the neighbourhood of Akyab and Kyouk Phyoo, is to be 
hiid in tolerable abundance, and a very refreshing fruit it is, 
and very well flavored: at all events, it is no bad substi¬ 
tute for the orange. I wonder if cultivation could do any 
thing to improve it. I do not think cultivation has ever 
benefited the species Citrus, though I am cc 'a it has 
often marred it: they have peculiar localities, and grow to 
perfection unaided by man, whose hand ordy seems to blight 
them. 

The Keshoo grows wild all over the country, it is now in 
fruit, (this fruit is sold in the market when ripe, and is very 
well-flavored) it produces a flower the scent of which is very 
sweet, though rather wild. 

The round plum or Byre is wild, plentiful and cheap. 
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The Mangostein is procuriible in the months of May and 
June, it is brought from Tavoy, Mergui, and the Straits. 
Some people like the taste; it is not grown in Moulmein. 

The Durian comes from the same place as the Mango¬ 
stein, it is reckoned a great luxury by a certain class of epi¬ 
cures ; its smell, as soon as the fruit is opened, is the most 
foetid and abominable that one can imagine, but left exposed 
for half an hour this horrid effluvia evaporates, and a lus¬ 
cious substance is offered to the taste, which is said to re¬ 
semble custard. The fruit both outwardly and inside re¬ 
sembles the jack, the tree is very handsome indeed, and 
propagation of it is being vigorously carried on: they sell 
from 8 to 12 As. each, it may not be unworthy of introduc¬ 
tion in Bengal. 

I have already told you that we have no flower gardens 
worth naming; plots variously laid out there undoubtedly are, 
but they are crowded with the commonest trash procurable, 
and I do not see that even they are properly attended to. All 
taste, all genius, shuns this place, or withers before its 
blighting influence: flowers that revive the soul alike of the 
savage and the sage, greet you nowhere except as a wonder, 
the commonest things are rarities here, and Edward’s rose a 
flower of Paradise. A jessamin, solitary as the last rose of 
summer,” or a Bale [Jasminum Samhac\ sighing amid the de¬ 
solation around it, catches your eye as something truly asto¬ 
nishing, and you may walk many a mile and meet nothing 
to please the eye or delight the senses: and yet the Burmese 
love flowers, they pay large prices for them, and take every 
opportunity of procuring them to decorate their bodies with, 
but they must have them grown to their hands. We are half 
a century behind every thing bordering on civilization, and 
yet Moulmain has a tongue to trumpet her fame. 

I have seen the Passiflora quadrangtdaris growing nobly 
here, the flower is larger than every species of the Passiflora, 
and very pretty to look at, but what is most extraordinary 
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is, that this creeper bears a fruit some inches long like a 
cucumber, pleasant to eat, and very good to preserve: when 
at Calcutta, 1 got a plant from the Botanical gardens, but it 
died. 

The Padoukj a large timber tree, bears rich clusters of lilac 
Howers; the tree is crowded with these bunches, each of which 
is a bouquet in itself, presenting a very captivating sight. The 
timber of this tree is used in manufacturing your carriages, 
furniture, wedges, &c. The wood is of a dark color, very fine¬ 
grained, and excessively heavy, so much so, that it sinks in 
water, and is not consequently adapted for shipping. It grows 
to the height of thirty or forty feet. (No. 12.) 

The Amheratia nobilis is a magnificent scarlet flower, the 
clusters are upwards of a cubit long, and very gay and gaudy 
looks the tree when in full bloom, I prefer it to the Cordia 
Sebestem. I shall try to procure a few cuttings for the 
Society. • 

The bamboos of the Tenasserim Provinces are the largest 
in the world, the diameters of some of them being as much as 
8 to 10 inches: in the Botanical gardens is a very good bark 
or two, and a fine specimen is to be seen at the museum. 

Of timber we have the following:—^Teak (principally in 
demand), the Padouk, Pengadoh and Anow are amongst the 
strongest and most durable; the Pemah or red Jarool of India, 
T/iengan, Mermen^ cedar and the oak abound; and the rose¬ 
wood, Theetseej [Melanorrhcea usitatisaimd] cocoa, maple and 
ebony can be procured in abundance, with two species of 
pine. 

The implements of agriculture manufactured by the Bur¬ 
mese arc far superior in workmanship to any made in Bengal. 
I hope to be able to send you a few sketches of their imple¬ 
ments of agriculture, &c. shortly. 

The principal, in fact the only artisans and most useful 
and effective men in the country are the Chinese, they carry on 
a thriving trade, they manufacture articles of furniture, make 
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shoeSj keep retail aliops, are pork venders^ have piggeries; 
are bakers and ship provisioners^ in fact jacks of all trades. 
There are no pasturages in Moulmain^ the cows are led to 
graze on the hills when the rain brings up the grass^ they are 
otherwise fed with hay in their stalls: they are a miserable 
race, and very dear. Moulmain beef, equal to the very worst 
Calcutta, sells at 6 As. per vis. 

Sheep are exceedingly scarce; you may judge of their value 
when I tell you, that a good piece of mutton sells for 5 lls.; 
some kids are killed for the daily supplies, and they are 
exorbitantly priced. Fowls are moderately plentiful, i. e. there 
is enough to satisfy the consumption, affording a handsome 
profit to their owners. Deeres flesh is abundant and very 
cheap. Fish of all sorts in abundance and moderately priced, 
and game may be had sometimes. 

I shall now conclude this lengthy communication, trusting 
to be able shortly to communicate to you information of a 
more accurate and interesting kind. 

Moulmain : 16/4 April, 1849. 

P. S.—I might as well tell you, that our exports are timber, 
principally teak, rice, kutch, some lac and bees’ wax,—and our 
imports, spirits, wine, beer, oilman^s stores, marine stores, 
mule twist, fancy articles, millinery, stationery, crockery and 
hard>ware, opium, indigo, iron and copper, gunny bags and 
cotton, horns, hide, jute, hot-spices, fire-arms, specie, pota- 
toe, wheat, garlic, ginger, onions, dall, linseed, cocoanut and 
cocoanut oil, tamarind, segars, candles, and in fact every ne¬ 
cessary for trade and life. 
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On Himalayan Conifertt—beirig a Supplement to the “ Brief obaer- 
vationSt* (^c.* Joum. of the Agri. and Hort. Soc. Vol. IF. Part 
IV. By Major E. Madden, Bengal Artillery. * 

Having had opportunities since the publication of these notes, 
for additional enquiry and personal investigation, during several 
journeys into the interior of Kumaoon, Gurhwal, and Busehur, as 
well as the aid of several friends, 1 proceed, at the Editor’s desire, to 
give the results in the order before obser/cd. The references 
are to the paper as it appeared in the Medical Journal. 

I. Finds longifolia. —^The common hill name, Cheer, appear- 
ed to be simply the Sanscrit word denoting bark,” “ rind,” so 
conspicuous in this species: but further examination of Wilson’s 
Dictionary proves its true origin to be ** Ksheerahvu i. e. ** named 
from its milk” or turpentine; an involved method of nomencla¬ 
ture, which is further exemplified in Cupreasua toruloaa, ** Soorahvu,** 
** named divine,” abbreviated, in like manner, in the vernacular of 
Kumaoon and Gurhwal, to Sooriii. Cheer is still used in Sindh 
to signify gum. Sulla, another well known mountain appellation of 
P. langifolia, from Nepal to Busehur, is apparently a corruption 
of the Sanscrit ** Surul,'* “ straight,” ** erect;” but not without re¬ 
ference to the root, an, “ to spread fragrance,” which this tree does 
to a remarkablef extent. Kolon,’* “ Kolan,** “ Kolain” variations 
of a common Gurhwal name, are undoubtedly from the same root as 
** Kelon,'* the Cedar. P. longifolia is universally distinguished 
on the hither side of the NW. Himalaya as '* Sulla,** *' Sullee,'* 

* The first part of this paper, appeared in the Quarterly Medical and 
Literary Journal, N. W. P., No. 1, 1845, an*^ was reprinted in the So¬ 
ciety’s Journal. Tho author has now favored the Society with the com¬ 
munication of the sequel, in original.— Eds. 

+ Both ideas ore involved in the stanza of Calidasa, ** Birth of Umaf 
translated by Dr. MiU, J. A. S., July 1833, p. 338. 

** His beauteous tall pines, when the elephants heal 
By friction on them, the sharp twitching they feel 
Athwart their big foreheads—a liquor distil 
Of milky-white hue o’er each fir-covered hill: 

Whose well-diffused fragrance makes every dark height 
And table-land, pregnant with od’rous delight.” 
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wherever the term “ CheeV* is appropriated to Pirns exceha. In 
Koonawur, however, P. longifolia preserves its name “ Cheevy* 
** Cheely\ with the addition of the indigenous term ** Sthee” or 
** Shthee** In Kumaoon it is known indifferently as Cheer koA 
Sulla, but the latter is considered the proper Ktmsiya name. ** Siya- 
hee-ha-Sulla, Binsur-ka-Banj** the pines of Siyahee, the oaks of 
Biusur, is an Almorah proverb, of which the point lies rather in the 
alliteration than in the nature of things. The tree occurs in the 
greatest perfection and abundance on both mountains, and, indeed, 
seen from any commanding elevation, outer and central Kumaoon 
and Giu’hwal, north to the Pindur, from 2,500 to 7,000 or 7,200 
feet elevation, appear little else than one great forest of Cheer pine, 
succeeded at that level by oaks. Like our Anglo-Saxon race, it is 
jealous of the presence of rival colonists; and these, like so many 
Celts or lied Indians, are driven to a distance, or to shady ravines, 
where the pine does not thrive. 

In a synopsis of the Indian CoidfereSy at the end of his Himalayan 
Travels, Dr. Hoffmeistcr gives the limits of P. longifolia at 5,000 
and 8,000 feet: but so far as the general line of forest is in ques¬ 
tion, this is certainly too high; though a few stunted trees may 
here and there even exceed that limit by a few hundred feet. As to 
the error in the lower limit, there can be no doubt. Dr. Griffith 
has already been quoted as fixing it in Bhotan to 1,800—2,000 
feet: in Sikhim, where it only occurs in one place. Dr. Hooker 
informs me, that its upper limit is 2,000 to 2,500 feet: the Lepcha 
name is ** Gniet-koong*' At Ramesur bridge, on the Surjoo, in 
eastern Kumaoon, 1,500 feet above the sea, it descends within a 
hundred feet of the river^ and in following the course of the Ganges 
from Hurdwar to Sreenugur, we first meet it on the floor of the 
valley at about l,(i00 feet, near Sectakotee, 8 miles above Deo- 
pryag.* Now, though this may be nearly as much an extreme in 

% 

* Continuing our examination of the Uluknunda and its affluents north¬ 
ward, we find Pinus longifolia disappearing between Joshocuiuthand Pund- 
kesur at about 6,500 feet: on the Mundahinee, it ceases at about the same 
elevation a little below Goureekoond : a limit of fully 500 feet less than it 
attains on the central and outer mountains, and clearly indicating the severer 
climate of the interior, consequent on the vicinity and heavier fall of snow. 
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one direction as 8,000 is in the other, there can be no doubt of the 
tree being well established at 2,500 feet. It appears spontaneously 
at that elevation, or probably less, on the low range, corr^pondiug 
to the Siwalik, which separates the Kotah Doon from the plains of 
Kohilkhund. 

From Mr. Winterbottom I find, that though common outside on 
the Rujawur hills, Pinm longifolia has not penetrated into the valley 
of Kashmeer: knowing, therefore, the limit set by Nature to its iip< 
ward extension, one is surprised in the Personal Narrative, and in the 
abstract of the flora of Dr. Hoffineister’s Travels, (pp. 360, 366, 405, 
474, 510, 511, 512 of the English translation) to find JPinus longi¬ 
folia entered at the very limit of forest on the Lamakaga, Harung, 
Nagkunda, and other Passes, associated with Abies Smithiana and 
Webbiana^ Con/lus Jacquemottiiiy Sgringa Emodiy the shrubby Rho¬ 
dodendrons, and other sure indices of great elevation. The mistake 
perhaps originated in too implicit a reliance on the vernacular names, 
and in the travellers not being aware that the same term Cheel is used, 
in different districts, both for P. longifolia and P. excelsa. But that 
the latter is the tree intended would be manifest from the Journal 
alone, to any one conversant in the Koonawur nomenclature: for, 
p. 363, he observes at Chitkog|, the Cheel pines, here called 
Hmmf Leem being P. excelsa amongst the Mongolian tribes of Koo¬ 
nawur, and in use down to Tibet, and Ryans of Kumaoon. The 
oversight is duly corrected in Appendix 1., addressed to Baron Hum¬ 
boldt, from Siinlah, a few weeks prior to the author’s premature and 
lamented death on the field of Fccrozshuhur. 

At page 495 of the same work we read, “ In the valley of the 
Dudegaon (beyond Dhunpoor in Gurhwal), at an elevation of 6,800 

When Hr. Yigfne (Travels in Kashmeer, ii. 215,) mentions Finns longi¬ 
folia associated with juniper and black currant, near Suti Syn, in Baltistan, 
we must suppose him to mean Finns Gerardiana. I shall have occasion in 
the seq^l to remark on the frequent inaccuracy of this traveller in matters 
botanical. Either he or Baron IJiigel, or both, speak of the lime tree as a 
native of Kashmeer : probably alluding either to Gretoia or to Cellis. 

Captain Hutton (Journal of a Trip through Koonawur, J. A. S.,Nov. 
1839, p. 90S,) mentions ** Finns excelsa or Cheel** on the ascent to (loura- 
kotee : but the tree here is P. longifolia, as correctly stated by Hoffineister, 
pp. 472-501. 
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feet, again met with a tolerable thick forest of Pimts longifolia ; and 
it is very remarkable, that the Chamcerops Martidna (Wallich) is 
here in immediate contact with it, some tall stems of that palm 
being even scattered in among the pines.” This requires confirma¬ 
tion : Dr. Hoffmeister very kindly furnished me with some memo¬ 
randa of his observations on the Himalayan Coni/er<e, in which the 
palm appears to be mentioned as Pheenix humilis; and as far as 
I have observed, it is much more likely to be this ascending to 
its utmost limit, than Ckamarops Martiana descending to its 
lowest. Each is known as the ThakiC* in Kumaoon, on the 
NW. frontier of which Chamcerops becomes rare ; but on the 
Thakil mountain near Pithoragurh, in Shor, or S£. Kumaoon, 
Chamcerops Khasiyana of Griffith, which seems a mere variety of 
Ch. Martiana^ grows in abundance at 8,000 feet above the sea 
level, attaining a height of 50 feet, associated with yew, maple, 
holly, oak, hornbeam, far above the forests of Pirns lonyifoliat which 
clothe the inferior slopes of the mountain. The locality indicated by 
Dr. Hoffmeister, merits, however, farther examination.’'' Colonel 
Kirkpatrick has Jagur'* as a species of TaV* in Nepal: and 
Chamcerops Khasiyana bears this name as well as ThakiC' in 
Kumaoon. II 

A curious phenomenon, yet unaccounted for, is observable in per¬ 
haps one-half the whole number of Pinas longifolia in Kumaoon. 
This consists in the spiral arrangement of the bark and woody fibre, 
the coils being sometimes as much compressed as those of an ordi¬ 
nary corkscrew, and in some instances the stem itself is thus con¬ 
torted. This is attributed by the people to the action of the wind : 
but the phenomenon is apparently unknown in Gurhwal, &c., where 
the winds are equally violent; while in Kumaoon, we find specimens 
with straight and with spiral fibres mixed up in the same forest, 
and trees of other genera, in company with these, are never so 
affected, nor does the peculiarity extend to the Coniferce of tl^ upper 
ranges. A careful dissection under the microscope would perhaps 

* A careful search in October 1849, authorizes me to assert, that Chamee- 
ro-ps of any kind does not grow in the pine woods indicated : Phoenix syl- 
vestris (var humilis) reaches up to 5,500 feet, and 1 doubt not is the palm 
seen by Dr. lloifmeistor. 
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shew it to be already present in the embryo. There is a strong 
prejudice against the use of the twisted timber, which may be well- 
founded where it is required for planks; but when applied unsquar¬ 
ed for roof trees, it appears to stand^well, bearing great weights for 
many years; nor in Kumaoon does the practice or the experience 
of the people at all bear out the very inferior estimate of the timber 
formed by some of our officers in Gurhw'al; from the facility of ob¬ 
taining it, little other wood is used in a great part of the province, 
where, with ordinary care, it is calculated to last a couple of genera¬ 
tions. It is also employed to a considerable extent at Lodihana, 
Feerozpoor, and other towns on the Sutluj, and other rivers of the 
Punjab, down which it is floated from the mountains, but often of 
bad quality, and so extremely knotty, as to possess little strength : 
but better materials are not procurable. In Kumaoon extremely 
flue clean planks may be purchased to any extent, and at a very 
moderate rate. 

On his journey to Manusarawur, Captain II. Strachey observed the 
importation of pine timber across the Himalayan Passes into Tibet,** 
naturally destitute of all arborescent vegetation: a fact which must 
be admitted to modify the justness of the observation, that nature 
has distributed her most inflammable materials to the coldest regions 
of our globe. The fuel of Tibet, brush-wood only, is not derived 
from the Coniferous trees, but from Astragalus and Caragana of the 
Leguminosee, and from Myricaria of the Tamariscinea. 

Pinus longifoUuy with straight fibre, is distinguished in Kumaoon 
by the term SajAn^ which is equivalent to the Sanscrit Surulj straight, 
a singular coincidence with the French Sapin, as Kosee, a legume, 
with ecosse. Such odd affinities in sound and sense arc, how¬ 
ever, more numerous than many imagine; thus our Birch seems 
identical with the Russian Bereza, and the Sanscrit Bhoorjja : the 
last form still vernacular in Chumba, &c.; but the etymology—“firm 
in the earth,”—is less probable than the allusion to its bark, perhaps 
conveyed in the German Birke. The coincidence of the Tibetan 

* From the same traveller I learn, that chips of Pinna (excalaa 7) arc 
imported from Poldar to Zanskar of Ludakh, where they are used for 
candles, and called Laahi or Chunahing, i. e. night-wood. So in Nepal, the 
knots of this, or P. longifolia, arc cut into slips for torches, called Diyalov. 
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2V(nsliing, with the German Tanne, must be accidental: the latter 
being allied to tenuis^ and thus to the modem, ** needle trees’* of 
the same,people. 

The cones of Pinus longifo^ia open spontaneously in April and 
May; the tree is deciduous (nearly) in May and June, and has then 
a shabby appearance, assummg a rusty color, which, as well as the 
reddish-brown matting of the pirol or fallen leaves, may be recogniz¬ 
ed at a great distance. The turpentine is called leeaha in Kuma- 
oon. Ink is made in Sikhim from the charcoal of the burnt leaves, 
mixed with rice-water.— (Dr, Hooker.) The Cheer pine flourishes 
at Meenitt, Kurnal, Scharunpoor, &c., but the leaves droop consi¬ 
derably; and hence it is that Dr. Roxburgh, describing the tree 
from Calcutta-grown specimens, represents them with this position; 
but in the more bracing air of their native mountains, they arc cer¬ 
tainly rather erect than pendulous. 

II. Pinus excelsa. —Under the temporary name of P. yendulUf 
Dr. Grifiitli {Journals ofTraveUt pp. 211, 237, 239, 2()4, 265, 287, 
293, comparedwith Journal of Asiatic Society, March 1839, pp. 217, 
218,) describes this species as being common in Bhotan, forming 
large and beautiful woods on southern aspects, next above P. longu 
foliat and below Abies Smithiana, or from 0,000 to 10,000 feet, but 
becoming stunted at this last elevation. This is the species. No. 
398, page 123 of Dr. Griiflth’s Itinerary Notes. In Nepal it is 
stated to occur at Narainhetty and Bunipa, (probably planted) and 
wild on Sheopoor and Gosainthan; but Dr. Hooker has not met 
with it in the eastern part of that coimtry or in Sikhim. We next 
find the tree in Byans, on the Upper Kalee, where Kumaoon 
borders on the Nepal province of Dotee; here it is common, and was 
found by Captain H. Strachey, under the Khusiya name RaisullUf 
and the Bhotiya Lumhing, identical with those given by Loudon, 
Lamshing and Raesulla, the former being the Leetn of Koonawur; 
and RaisiUla (applied in lower Kumaoon to the black fir and 
cypress), denoting ** king of the pines,” as Raibanj or ReeanJ, king 
of the oaks (Quercus lanata)^ may possibly have led to the specific 
name excelsa ; which Dr. Hoffmeister misunderstands of the stature 
instead of the site of the tree. This, he says, ** is most unworthy of 
its name, for specimens of more than 40 to 50 feet in height are 
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great rarities.*’ Large woods, no doubt occur, in which many of the 
trees are about this height; but Don mentions 90 to 120 feet as the 
stature; between the Shatool Pass and Panwee, as well ,as below 
Chansoo in Koonawur, there are magi^ficent forests, containing many 
trees, certainly not under 150 feet. 

P. excelsa appears to be wholly wanting in central and NW. 
Kumaoon. In Gurhwal, native report places it on the great moun¬ 
tain Rikholee Goodree, (a spur from Trisool) and about Kunol, near 
Ramree; but it has not been observed, so far to the SE. by Euro¬ 
peans. Lt. R. Strachey and myself first came on it below Abies 

Smithiana and Picea Pindrow^ on the descent from the Pilgwenta 
Pass to Josheemuth, between Toongasee and Mirg, whence it occurs 
on the mountains on the south side of the Uluknunda, os far down as 
the Patal Gunga, behind Lungsec Ghat. Dr. Jameson, Lt. R. Stra¬ 
chey, and Mr. Commissioner Batten, inform me that it continues 
thence up the course of the Dhoulee, and is the uppermost and only 
pine met in the ascent of the Neetee Pass; the latter observer fix¬ 
ing its upper limit near Bumpa at 11,800 feet, and stating that it 

is not unlike the Cheer at a distance (J. A. Society^ April 1838, 

p. 312). In Dr. Hoffmeister’s travels, the first mention of it 
in Gurhwal is on the Kaleekhal, a spur of Toongnath, associated 
with Abies Smithiana^ and below Picea Pindrow. The same tra¬ 
veller states it to be the uppermost pine on both the north and 
south face of the Lamakaga Pass, leading from the Ganges to the 
Buspa, reaching up to 11,500 feet on the former, and 8,500 feet on 
the latter side. On the Harung Pass, beliind Sungla, he describes 
it as occurring 600 feet above Picea Webbiana^ growing with Rkoi 
dodendron campanulatum. Between Jaka and the Roopin Pass 1 
observed it associated with the lowermost specimens of Picea Web- 
liana ; and while the authorities just cited for Gurhwal are sufficient 
to justify the epithet excelsa^ the mass of the species in Busehur is 
certainly below the silver fir. Captain A. Gerard fixes the limits near 
Simlah at 7,006 and 8,425 feet, and this estimate was adopted gene¬ 
rally in the Journal for January 1845, but he himself gives 12,140 
feet as the superior limit on the snowy range of the Leem, which is 
the same tree. On Muhasoo, near Simlah, it reaches nearly 9,000 
feet, and on Kumuloree, behind Nagkunda, 9,500—10,000. At Kot- 
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khaee it abounds at 5,500; and along the Beeskool stream, below 
Deorab, in Joobul, it may be traced, mixed with alder, nearly down 
to the F^bur, opposite Raecngurh, probably its lowest site, being 
little more than 5,000 feet a|[ove the sea; and here only on the 
shaded side of the mountains. Dr. Griffith (p. 239,) once observed 
it in Bhotan, mixed with P. longifoUa as low as 5,400 feet. We may 
therefore fix on 5,000 and 12,140 feet above the sea-line as the ex¬ 
treme limits of this species. We have no accounts of its presence 
beyond Buschur till we reach Kashmeer, whence Mr. Winterbottom 
traced it to the mountains of Gilgit in- latitude 35^, its most nor¬ 
thern habitat hitherto ascertained, as Bhotan in 27°, is the most 
southern. Dr. Griffith (Itinerary NoteSf p. 329,) states it to be 
common on the mountains of Kafiristan, north of Julalabad; west of 
which meridian it has not been traced. The Kafir name is Piunee. 

Pinita exceUa seems to prefer the more cheerful aspects of the 
mountains, provided they do not face due south. It flowers from 
the end of April to the middle of June, according to the elevation 
and exposure: the cones arc erect while young, and are about an 
inch long in October; by April following they are 3 to 4 inches in 
length; and altogether require 18 months to mature. In the allied 
American species, Pinus etrobus^ Lord Wejnnouth’s pine, the seeds 
fall in October of the second year. The cotyledons of P. exceUa 
average about nine, P. longifoUa about twelve. 

On the northern side of the Boopin Pass many specimens may be 
noticed of P. excelsa with bright green leaves, which, on others, are 
mingled with foliage of the glaucous green, proper to the tree on the 
lower mountains. Dr. Griffith, also, observed some variation; for at 
9,500 feet he mentions (p. 259) mixed with Abies Sniithianat a 
** species very like Abies pendulcC*; the difference consisting in the 
erect leaves; (Itinerary Notesy p. 149.^ And in Nepal, Dr. Wallich 
observed a variety which he thought to come nearer P. strobus than 
the usual one (Hoyle's Illustrations). 

I have already remarked, that in Busehur, wherever P. hmgifolia 
is known as ** Sullay* P. excelsa takes the name of ** Cheely* which 
in Joobul, &c. is variously modified to Cheeltooy Cheetooy Cheeoo. 
In Gurhwal it is called Cheela. Baron Hugel mentions that in 
Kashmeer the Kair fir is preferred for burning lime; this is pro- 
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bably the local form of KaeU P. excelsat which in Busehur is equally 
esteemed in the preparation of charcoal for the smelting of iron ore. 
At Almorah, the bark of P. longifolia is employed for this purpose. 

Dr. Hoffmeister states, that ** Ke^* is used on the Sutluj above 
Rampoor, for P. longifolia^ and quotes Professor Wilson as autho¬ 
rity for the signification ** a sort of pine”; a definition not to be 
found in the Sanscrit Dictionary of 1832. The vernacular term 
was perhaps ** Kael/* P, exeelsa, 

III. PiNXJS Gerardiana.—“ Jlhee* and ** ShungteCf* are the 
names by which this pine is known in Busehur and Lower Koo- 
nawur: further down the Sutluj, where however, the tree is not found, 
it appears to be called Neior,** perhaps a corruption of Neoza, 
but properly Juniperus excelsa. The Tibetan race of Uungrung 
and Shipkee know it as the “ Kuminche** and ** Koneennehee,** 
cognate with Konecha,'* ** Kolecha'* of the Joohar (Juwahir) 
Bhotiyas, who only know the tree by report, and occasionally receive 
the seeds from the west. No allusion is made to P. Gerardiana in 
Dr. Griffith’s journey to Bhotan, nor has Dr. Hooker found it in 
Sikhim or eastern Nepal; the most southern habitat appears to be 
the forest between Mularee and Bumpa, on the route to the Neetee 
Pass, in which Dr. Jameson observed several specimens, truly wild, 
in 1846. The climate and flora of that locality are similar to Koo- 
nawur. Dr. Falconer informs me, that it is abundant between Astorc 
and Iskardo, in little Tibet. Mr. Winterbottom found it as far north 
as Gilgit, in 35^-**, a fact which forms a strong link in the chain of 
evidence to identify the Neoza with the CKulghozeh ot^Julghozeh of 
Kabul. Dr. Griffith (Journals of TravelSt 437, 461^ mentions the 
latter at Tezeen, in Afghanistan, and says, it exists, but rare, in the 
Siyah-posh Kafir mountains above Chugur Serai, north of Julala- 
bad; where its occurrence on the outer ranges, indicates their ex¬ 
emption from the periodical rains. Masson (I. 222,) informs us, 
that the mountains near Nijrow, in the Kohistan of Kabul, are cover¬ 
ed with Chulghozeh pine, and beyond this point I know no record 
of its having been observed. Enough is shewn to prove that Dr. 
HoiFmeister’s limitation, grows on the Sutluj only,” is to be under¬ 
stood solely of the British Himalaya; and even then, with the re¬ 
servation of the Neetee examples. He fixes its vegetational limits at 
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5,800 and 9,400 feet, the last apparently from a single observation 
near Mebur, on the north side of the Harung Pass. Capt. A. Gerard 
states its^ highest limit on a southern exposure of the inner Hima¬ 
laya (near Munmg) to be 10^849 feet, but (Tours of Lloyd and the 
Gerardst p. 264,^ in another place he expressly fixes it as high as 
12,300. This locality, near Soongnum, is no doubt its extreme 
limit; the usual range he states (p. 273,) to lie between .5,500 and 
10,*800 feet. It is very generally associated with Cedrus Deodara. 

Pinus Gerardianot on the right or north bank of the Sutluj, does 
not extend to the west of Meeroo; on the south it is first met with 
a few miles above Wangtoo bridge, occurring abundantly on the 
rocks and cliffs from Melum (Melung of the map,) upwards, and 
along the course of the Buspa, nearly to Sungla; the inferior limit 
agreeing with that assigned by Dr. Hoffineistcr. When young, and 
on a tolerable soil, the Rhee grows in a conical form, pretty much 
with the habit of P. longifoliay to the height of about 50 feet, fur¬ 
nished with numerous horizontal branches nearly to the ground: but 
in the situations which it best loves, rocks and bleak-riven crags, 
the boughs become excessively crooked, and are twisted in every 
direction. The exterior bark is of a silvery grey, falling off in large 
fiakes, and never, as Dr. H. observes, transforms itself into the 
rough outer coating of the other pines ; the inner layers, thus dis¬ 
closed, are, at first, green and smooth like the epidermis. The 
foliage is of a hlackish-green; the leaves, in bundles of three, with 
deciduous sheaths, are acute, flattened, from 4 to 6 inches long. 
The scales of the cone have the ends thickened, are broader than 
those of P. longifoliay with a less abrupt beak, and are without the 
boss at its top which marks that species. In the warmer sites, the 
seed ripens by the end of September, but higher up, not till Octo¬ 
ber; the cones of last season still hanging on the branches. It 
arrives at Simlah for sale in the latter half of November. 

** &unmhur Sukkury* supposed (p. 43,) to be equivalent to ** Pis- 
taHo Pine,** is correctly written Sunoubur SughaVy and signifies 
“ Lesser PinOy* an apt name enough for P. Gerardianay the stature 
of which probably never much exceeds 50 feet. 

Pinus Cembra, p. 45. Erman (Travels in SiberUiy ii. 512^ re¬ 
marks the curious fact, that this native of Switzerland re-appears in 
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Siberia from the eastern slope of the Ural to the Lena; near 
Okhotsk he found the Kedrovoi Slanets or P. Cembroj var humi- 
stratOt the elastic stone-pine or spreading cedar of eastern Siberia, 
Trhich has several stems twelve feet high, and three inches in dia¬ 
meter, erect in summer, but completely prostrated by the snow in 
winter. The cones are but half the size of P. Cembra, with nuts of 
equally good flavor. 

The name Cembra is vernacular in Dauphine; the German is 
Zirbel: the Swiss Arve, Arbe, Alvies and Arth ; the Russian Kedr^ 
Kedrovoi, has probably been applied under the idea that it was the 
cedar; the tree is nowhere indigenous to Russia, and cannot have 
had an original Sclavonic designation. 

There is a fourth species of Finns, hitherto unnamed, on the 
Khusiya hills and on the mountains of Upper Assam, which from 
the form of the cone, and the locality, seems to be the P. Nepalensis 
of Dr. Royle, (Illustrations, and of the Arboretum Brit. iv. 

p. 2230, f. 2117 . It resembles P. sinensis, and is thus described 
by Dr. Griffith (Itinerary Notes, p. 58, No. 901 ) Pinus Icon. 46, 
47. Circa Moflong. Arbiiscula, juniorcs tantum formosi, seniores 
always scraggy. Circa Nungklow, prmcipue in dcsceiisurn. Arbor 
50-60 pedalis trunco stricto, ramulis asperis foliorum cicatricibus, 
basi novellorum squamatis, squamis reflexis, foliis ternatis, (vaginis 
membranaceis,) acerosis supra planis, infra convexis, spithamseis; 
infimis sub-pendulis, summis sub-ascendentibus ; intermediis nutante 
cernuis. Conis sessillibus, ovatis, curvatis. Amentis masculis bre- 
vibus, vix uucialibus, ascendenti, curvatis; fmminmis pedunculos, 
bracteato-squamatos, terminantibus. 

** Intermedia inter P. longifolia et P. sylvestris cum habitu ac- 
cedis.” 

Through the kindness of Dr. McClelland, I have seen the figures 
and specimens referred to; the former, however, represent the 
leaves as binate: which may be a proof of the identity of the plant 
with P. sinensis, which, according to Loudon’s Supplement, has 
leaves in threes, sometimes in twos. Dr. Falconer, Superintendent 
H. C. Botanic Garden, has excellent specimens from the mountains 
of Upper Assam, sent by Major Jenkins. The leaves are filiform, 
in threes from .5 to 7 inches long, with rather long sheaths. The 
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cones are often in whorls of 4, sometimes 5; of a broad ovate 
form, and with short stalk : they are from to inches long, the 
squamsc gblong, obtuse, thickened at the end, but without beak. 

Along with the above, among Dr. G.’s specimens, is one with 
binate leaves, 4 or 5 inches long, the sheath short: it is without 
fruit. In the Residency Garden, Kathmandoo, Mr. Winterbottom 
observed a scrubby looking pine, about 30 feet high, with leaves 
in pmrs, of the length of P, sylvestris, (i. e. 1^ to 2 inches,) and 
very persistent ovate cones, about If inches long, the scales furnish¬ 
ed with a straightish or somewhat upeurved prickly beak. Mr. 
W. could not learn whence it came, but it would appear to be 
P. pinaster, var NepalensU. The cones, however, were not in 
whorls. 

On the mountains between Moulmein and Zimmay, NNE. of 
the former place, in lat. 18^®, long. 98f, Dr. Richardson (/. A. 8., 
October, 1836, pp. 612, 621,) mentions a species of pine forming 
fine open forests, and, like P. longifolia, allowing no other tree in 
its neighbourhood. Some of the specimens measured 8 or 9 feet 
in circumference, and were **much taller and straighter than the 
same trees in Europe.’’ Though no clue is afforded for its identifi¬ 
cation, there is every reason to believe it to be the species at present 
known as Pinus Latteri, of which a short notice appeared in the 
J. A. S. for January, 1849, from a specimen obtained on the Thoung- 
yeen river on the Mergui frontier, in lat. 17®, at an elevation above 
the sea of 1,000 to 1,500 feet. Drs. Falconer and McClelland possess 
specimens from the same district; Dr. McClelland’s being supposed 
by Mr. O’Reilly, who transmitted them, to come from an elevation 
of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet. It apparently belongs to the 
Pinaster section: and the striated leaf, described by Mr. Masson, 
may be observed on P. pinaster; and still more pro|pinently in 
P. Lambertiana, as figured in Loudon’s Supplement. P. Latteri 
has the leaves in pairs, from 5 to 7 or 8 inches long, with sheaths of 
half an inch. The cones are short-stalked, oblong-ovate, 3 to 3f 
inches long; the scales thickened and rhomboidal at the end; 
beakless. • 

Dr. Falconer informs me, that the timber has been pronounced by 
Mr. Seppings to be equal to the best Norway spars for light yards. 
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IV. Abies Smithiana. —Under the name of A. »pintdosay (Jmr- 
nals of TraveUj pp. 259j 265, 275, with Journal of Asiatic Society, 
March, 1839, p. 223,^ Dr. Griffith describes this spruce, a| growing 
abundantly on the northern ranges of Bhotan, from 7,800 to 11,600 
feet above the sea (J. A, S. but only to 10,500 in the Journals;) 
—^preferring north faces, and in mass occurring next below A. 
Webbiana (detisa). Dr. Griffith’s specific name is a translation of 
** Kundrouy* a common vernacular term about Simlah. It is rare in 
Sikhim; and confined to vallies of the inner range at 8,000 to 9,000 
feet, mixed with Abies Brutimianay and seldom exceeding fifty feet 
in height. In the Lachen valley alone did Dr. Hooker find it abun¬ 
dantly, but never large. The Bhotiya name is Loudon (Supple¬ 

ment to Encyclopcedia of PlantSy) gives Kumaoon as its habitat, 
but I have been unable to detect a trace of it in the province; it 
occurs nowhere in Danpoor and Joohar, along the snowy groups of 
Nunda Devee and Nunda Kot; nor were Bhotiyas of Milum, ac¬ 
customed to traverse the mountains, able to recognize the cones 
or dried specimens. Natives of Budhan have assured me, that with 
Finns excehuy it is indigenous on Rikholee Goodree, and about 
Kunol, near Bamree, but the nearest point to Kumaoon, where 
credible (European) testimony vouches its presence, is the descent 
from the Pilgwenta Pass, Pilcoonta hill of the map, to Josheemuth, 
where Lieutenant B. Strachey and myself found it at 8,000 to 
9,500 feet, mixed with Pieea Pindrow, Captain Baper (As. Res. 
xi. 518, 547,) found it abundantly in the same district, under the 
name Bealla; as did Dr. Jameson and Lieutenant Strachey, in the 
valley of the Dhoulec, between Mularee and Bumpa. 

Below Josheemuth, I observed it on the mountains above Helung 
and Punkheemuth, on the south side of the Uluknunda : and above 
Josheemut^it is common on the heights and crags which form the 
tremendous defile of the Vishnoo Gunga, descending to the level 
of that river, near Lambugur, at about 7,000 feet. The people of 
all this part of Gurhwal confound it with Abies Pindrow under the 
common term ** Ragha this name is given by Dr. Wallich, 
Plantee Asiat. Bar. iii. 24. 

Dr. Hoffineister first met it under the names Bat, Raisulla, on 
the spurs of Toongnath, (where, however, 1 did not observe any); 
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and onward, opposite Rcital, on the Bhagiruthee, he found it descend 
to 6,500 feet, at which level indeed, but only in the most cool 
and sha^y spots, a few small specimens may be observed near 
Kymtboo (Annadalc), north of Simlah. Dr. H. fixes 10,000 feet 
as the upper limit, and describes the tree as growing on the Harung 
Pass, 500 feet above the Pindrowy which seems an exception to the 
general rule. Mr. Wiiiterbottom informs me, that it is common 
(above the cedar forests) with Picea Pindrow and Pinus excelsa, 
on the mountains of Knshmeer, beyond which it stretches to Gilgit 
and Chugur Serai; we have no evidence of its existence further 
north. 

Abies Smithiana is known to the people of Rol, near the Shatool 
Pass, as ** Bkooj-raiy** and to those of the Roopin valley, as Bung- 
rax in Joobul it is called BoWy KoodroWy KoondroWy probably the 
Khutrov) of Dr. Royle, all denoting the prickly fir.'" Kund . uo is 
also applied in Joobul to Picea PindroWy the more correct local 
name of which, ** Chilrowy* is then transferred to Abies Smithia tty 
as ** KhuroW* is in Koonawur. Multsc terricolis linguae, coelesti’* ” 
' una: the Babylonian confusion of the Vernacular ma}f reconcile 
mortals to the unity, however hard, or sometimes barbarous and 
pedantic, of the botanist. The difficulty is older than the time of 
Pliny, who was as much puzzled to identify the Greek as we are the 
Himalayan pines, for he tells us, that ** in Macedonia, et Arcadia, 
circaque Elin, permutant nomina, nec constat auctoribus quod cui- 
que generi attributant: nos ista Romano discernimus judicio.** 
The Roman interpretation of another set of Greek words has since 
deluged Europe with blood! and so difficult is it permanently to 
connect names and things, that the Pinus sxjlvestris of the Roman 
naturalist is our Pinaster, our syhestris being his Pityada s by 
PinuSy simply, he always intends P. pinea, the stone-pii^ the Piliis 
of the Greeks, from Pitta, pitch. By restricting the term “fir” 
to the spruces, and “ pine” to sylvestris, we are ourselves for¬ 
saking the analogies of our own language, for the German Fohre, 
Fuhre, the origin of our word, is P. sylvestris, allied perhaps to 
pUr, fire, ^e. The etymology of the terms Re, Rat, Row, Rohow, 
so generally applied to the Himalayan spruce, may be sought rather 
than found in the Sanscrit roAt, a tree: ruA, to grow as a seed: ri. 
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to move: r«, rehf to sound: or perhaps, considering the form of 
the tree, and the name “ weeping fir,” which that form suggested to 
our early travellers, the root roo, to weep, may be accepted as a 
plausible derivation. 

Loudon (Arboretum Britannicum) has noticed and explained the 
errors of the Penny Cyclopaedia, in its description of Abies Smitkiana, 
which were remarked in my original paper, p, 47 : he says ** some 
confusion in the description of this species in the Penny Cyclopeedia 
has resulted from the cones in Dr. Wallich*s figure being placed 
upright, which, if they had been actually so, would have constituted 
it a PiceUy and accordingly Dr. Lindley calls it Indian silver fir.” 
Mr. Loudon was himself not exactly correct in describing the leaves 
** straightthey are somewhat curved ; " sub-incurva,” Wallich, 
whose plate (246) rather exaggerates their thickness. 

Abies Smitkiam fiowers (Busehur) in April, with solitary strobili; 
and immediately afterwards exhibits numerous cones, rapidly en¬ 
larging to a few inches in length; and, from the bud-like scales re¬ 
maining at the base, having every appearance of being just deve- 
'"'^'ed; in this case the seeds only require 7 or 8 months to ripen, 
a lact which may be in some way connected with the very perish- 
ablb nature of the timber. Nevertheless, this rapidity of fructifica¬ 
tion is still more decided in Quercus semecarpijblia, which flowers 
in April, May, and matures its fruit in July, August, when the 
beautiful large globular acorns fall and germinate at once; yet the 
Khursoo timber is considered excellent, and the name, which is 
universal in the Himalaya, appears taken from its being used in 
ploughs. 

Abies excelstty the Norway spruce, flowers in May, June, and 
though the seeds naturally do not fall till next spring, Loudon states 
that the <^es may be gathered as mature any time between 
November and April, which reduces the period of gestation in both 
these spruces, in common with some others of the Abietina, to a 
period of six or eight months. 

In A. Smithiana the young cones are at first upright, and the 
position assigned by Dr. Wallich may have originated in his having 
found them only at this stage; but from their own weight, and the 
slenderness of the branchlets, they soon become pendulous. The 
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very beautiful tender green shoots, as they elongate in April and 
May, carry before them like an extinguisher, the brown transparent 
scales of,.the leaf-buds; owing to a blight of some kind, the young 
leaves frequently turn a rich orange color. The twigs, &c. are 
in general use in Joobul and other states as litter, and thus form 
good manure; and the shepherds of the higher mountains are 
accustomed to carve out great cantles of the bark of this species 
and of the Pindrow to roof their shielings, and also to serve 
as water-troughs for the cattle; full many a noble tree is destroyed 
in this way. But, excluding all consideration of the part which it 
probably plays in meteorological phenomena, the principal end and 
design of the Himalayan spruce, like that of the lilies, which neither 
toil nor spin, is to be sought in its extreme beauty. Loudon mentions 
a Norwegian variety with pendulous branches, which must resemble 
it closely: and Spenser’s allusion to the Norway spruce, as “ the fir 
that weepeth still,” recals Captain Raper’s distant and independent 
** weeping fir” of the Gurhwal Alps. 

Abies excelsa is the Picea of Pliny, “ distinguished tonsili facili¬ 
tate, by its fitness to be shorn, which agrees with the spruce fir, 
whereof I have seen close shorn hedges.”* Loudon also informs us, 
that it differs from most of the Conifera by its property that, where 
the extremities of the lower branches touch the ground, they readily 
take root, and originate new trees. 

Captain Hodgson (Gleanings in Science, February 1830, p. 52,) 
measured a fallen Kai fir, exceeded by others standing near it, and 

* Bishop Berkeley’s " Sins, a chain of Philosophical reflections and en¬ 
quiries concerning the virtues of tar-water,” and theology. His method of 
preparing the former is this. Pour a gallon of cold water on a quart of tar, 
and mix them well with a spatula for 6 or 0 minutes : let the vessel stand 
closely covered and unmoved for three days and nights : then skim the water, 
and pour it off unshaken into bottles, which are to bo well stoppered. The 
Bishop’s theology has outlived his tar-water. The Greeks used and still 
use (Hoffraeister, p. 18) tar-wine, a more generous but a less virtuous pota¬ 
tion, which will perliaps survive the theology. " Jonstonus, in his Dendro- 
graphia, observes that it is wholesome to walk in groves of pine trees, which 
impregnate the lur with balsamic properties.” Siris : none more so than P. 
longifolia : but the dry air and soil selected by pines are more probably at 
the root of the salubrity. 
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found the length 169 feet. The following dimensions in girth at 
5 feet from the ground give a general idea of the size attained by 
Ahiea Smithiana, and agree with that assigned by Dr. Hpffmeister 
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„ Below Rol villages. 


The unfavorable influence of the southern exposure on vegetation, 
noticed pp. 49, 50, is thus confirmed and explained by Baron Hi'igei, 
with reference to the volley of Pcrhamgala, in the Peer Punjal Range, 
(Travels in Kashmeery English translation, p. 88.^ ** Strange to 

say, the south side (aspect ?*) of the valley is every where wild 
and dreary, while fine trees grow up to the very summit of the 
mountain on the north face. The reason may possibly be found 
in the fact, that on the south side the repeated action of alternate 
freezing and thawing destroys every kind of vegetation except a 
few grasses.” Erman (Travels in SiberWy I. 76, 77^, who remarked 
the same fact in the coldest parts of Siberia, where, at three feet 
depth, the soil is perpetually frozen, notices the increased luxuri^ 
ance of the oak on the N. and NW. aspect of Valdai, and of the 
walnut and chestnut on the Ilartz, adopts the same view; **the 
true explanation of this phenomenon is, that the vegetation under 
a northern aspect is so much retarded as to be secured from the 
danger of night-frosts in spring.” This is probable; but other causes 
are apparently at work, amongst the chief of which are the hot rays 

* That Baron Hugel means aspect is confirmed by Mr. Vigne, account of 
Kashmeer, J. A. S., September 1837, p. 771. " Those places on which the 
rays of the morning sun first break are well covered with jangal; the 
whole of the south side of the valley, for instance; while the north side, 
which from the height of the mountain range is kept a long time in shadow, 
is comparatively destitute of trees, but plentifully ^^overed with grass.*’ 
The fact is much more certain than the reason. 
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of the suU| and violent \rinds, of which the first seem especially 
inimical to the growth of the Coniferte. Bingley notices that, even 
on the Scottish mountains, P. sylvestris flourishes best on the N. 
and NE. sides. It is chiefly the arborescent vegetation, moreover, 
which is suppressed on the southern face of the Himalaya; many 
grasses and herbaceous plants prefer it; and where the general 
surface of a mountain is destitute of forest, we may perceive the trees 
stealing a considerable wajr up the ravines, where they are sheltered 
from sun and wind. On our own 8W. coasts, trees cannot be 
reared unless protected from the frequent SW. gales by a wall 
or feuce; and no sooner is tfiis overtopped, than their heads are 
cut back obliquely, as smoothly and regularly as if clipped with 
shears. 

Dr. Griffith repeatedly observed the nakedness of southern and 
the woodiness of northern aspects in Bhotan and Afghanistan. He 
says (Journals of Travels, p. 292,^—** This is contrary to what 
usually happens; the south face of mountains bemg supposed to be 
better wooded than the others; but in Bhotan, the difference would 
seem to be due to the piercing winds blowing from south or up the 
ravine of the Teemboo,*’ and again; ** the most marked peculiarity 
is the comparative absence of Abies densa (Wehbiana) on the east 
side of the mountain, and its excessive abundance on the west,*’ an 
observation equally true of the whole British Himalaya. However, 
in Afghanistan he found the phenomena to be exactly similar; ** the 
opposite side of the Tezeen valley is seen, and the summit of the 
Sufed Koh: here, wonderful to relate, are abundance of firs, extend¬ 
ing down and along the ridge to some distance, but not forming 
forests.” From Soorkhab, looking south, “a fine view of Sufed 
Koh is obtained, the lower ranges in some places being black with 
firs,” pp. 411, 414, which from 457, 464, &c. appear to consist of 
P. UmgifoUa and Gerardiana, with Cedrus Heodara. Finally, at 
Pushut, ** the mountains to the south are well wooded, the woods 
occurring here and there in forests, p. 436. Sir Alexander Bumes 
and other travellers have remarked the aridity of the Himalayan 
ranges as seen from Kabul, &c.; but had they been viewed from 
the north instead of the south, the impression would perhaps have 
been much modifi^. Colonel Jack, (Larjeeling Guide for 1845, p. 
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170,) conclades that—“forest grows more profusely on northern 
aspects, owing to the fact that the moisture on northern aspects is 
protected from evaporation in a greater degree than on the south¬ 
ern.” We may recollect also, that the axis of the Himalaya having 
a NW. and SE. direction, the great spurs are thrown off to SW. 
with their eastern faces fronting SE., and therefore more exposed 
to the sun’s rays than the opposite ones. Long, too, before the 
sun has attained the meridian, so as to shine on the latter, the 
diurnal breeze sets in, and prevents their surfaces from becoming 
equally heated with the SE. exposures. Dr. Hooker also remarks to 
me, that the SE. is a very strong and drying wind; and writes of 
the Sikhim Himalaya,—“the western faces I found much more 
snowed than the eastern at 1.5,000 feet, because the sun shines 
brightest in the morning, and is invariably clouded by noon.” 
Lieutenant Strachey, in taking points of Trisool and other Alps of 
Gurhwal and Kumaoon, to determine the position of the snow-line, 
found the same fact hold true; and Schouw (Physical Sketch of 
Europe) observes of the Scandinavian chain, “ on the western side 
the snow-line is lower than on the eastern, because the snow is not 
so easily melted in foggy damp summers, as it is under a clear sky.” 
The general result is, then, that the pine tribes flourish on the west 
and north rather than on the east and south sides of mountains, 
because they enjoy there a cooler, a calmer, and more humid soil 
and atmosphere ; for the mechanical action of the winds seems also 
necessary to be taken into consideration. Vegetables, denied the 
faculty of locomotion, take the requisite exercise by being swayed 
to and fro by occasional winds; but the gales which blow so re¬ 
gularly and fiercely up the Himalayan glens, as remarked by Dr. 
Griffith, must destroy the loftier and more exposed individuals, 
or prevent their existence, very much as one of the higher animals 
would be killed by a state of perpetual action, the necessary intervals 
of repose being withheld. 

** Manderunf* is quoted p. 51, as one of the “ many kinds of 
pine” observed by Captain A. Gerard, (Journal^ September 18, 
1817,) and other travellers in the NW. Himalaya: in this instance 
he trusted to memory or hearsay, and they copied his oversight. 
Manderung being in fact a maple, 1 think Acer aterculiaceum; and his 
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** Sungcka pine” no other than the yew, as 1 ascertained on the 
spot in 1845. ** BhurgleV* (in Gurhwal Bungla'C*)^ to which he 

gives 13,000 feet as the upper limit, is Salix leucomelas. 

P. 53, Note. The testimony of Pliny corroborates that of Caesar 
as to the power of larch-wood to resist ^re. He says {Hist. Nat. 
LXVI.) ** larice, quae nec ardet nec carbonem facit, nec alio modo 
ignis vi consumitur, quam lapides.” Vitruvius states, that Julius 
Caesar endeavoured in vain to burn down Parignum, a tower in the 
Alps, by heaping against it logs of larch; they would not ignite: 
and Loudon says, The wood of the larch ignites with difficulty, 
and a fire made of it will, if not attended to, extinguish itself before 
the wood is half consumed.” Nevertheless, Erman represents it, 
if 1 remember right, as in frequent use in Siberia, where it is in great 
perfection and abundance, more hardy than the birch and willow; its 
upper limit being 4,040 feet on the Aldan mountains, near Okhotsk. 
The Russian name is Listvennetsay ** a crown of leaves.” An attempt 
to introduce the tree to Kumaoon failed from the seeds being solder¬ 
ed up in tin, and probably sent round the Cape from England. 

The discovery by Dr. Griffith of a genuine larch in Bhutan, 
(p. 53,) renders Dr. Royle’s ** of true larix none” no longer appli¬ 
cable to the Himalaya. My original reference was derived from 
Dr. Griffith’s report to Government in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society; in the Journals of Travels^ (p. 287, 293,) its occurrence 
is twice mentioned, once at 6,000, and once, above Woollookka, 
at 9,400 feet; dwarfed at the latter elevation. From the Itinerary 
Notes, p. 189, No. 1,011, the latter only would appear to be the 
authentic habitat: at least it is not inserted elsewhere. Supposing 
the species to be the same, I am indebted to Dr. Hooker for the 
following account of its appearance and habitat west of Bhotan. 

** The larch, which 1 propose should bear Griffith’s name, occurs 
in Sikhim and in the valleys of eastern Nepal, close up to the snow. 
In the latter country, the Kambachen valley, immediately under the 
Junmu Peak of 25,000 feet, is full of it at 11,000 to 12,000 feet, 
mixed with Abies Webhiana. In Sikhim, it is very common in the 
interior and rearward valleys and mountain slopes; but is not found 
in the Sub-Himalaya, or on the south fianks of Kunchinjinga. 
Limits 9,000 to 13,000 feet; usually 9,000 to 12,000. Rarely 
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occurs gregarious or in clamps: habit and habitat a good deal 
resembling those of Lariv Europcea ; but the leaves, which redden 
and fall in November, are in more scattered fascicles. Copes large, 
erect, red-purple when young, and abounding in tears of white resin. 
It rarely exceeds 30 to 40 feet in height, except on shingle banks of 
alpine streams, where it sometimes attains 60. It is an inelegant, 
sparely-branched tree, and, except for its bright-green foliage and 
resinous cones, unworthy of comparison with the European species. 
The boughs stand out awkwardly, and of.en droop suddenly in very 
pendulous and even flagelliform branches. Timber small, but splits 
well, and is used for flooring. The Bhotiya name is Sah.** 

Abies Brimoniana (Pinus dumosaj DoiV. This was omitted in 
the enumeration of NW. Himalayan pines, as I had never seen 
it; but it probably exists at its NW. limit, in the Bhotiya purgun- 
nas of Kumaoon, towards the sources of the Kalee, which seem 
to be indicated by the “ Bh^taniie alpibud* of Don, who states that 
it was there found by Captain Webb ; it is perhaps to be included in 
the pines noted there by Captain 11. Strachey, under the name 
“ Woomiiny Dr. Wallich mentions the Nepalese (Newar?) name 
** Chanffatkasi Dhoop,** implying that it is employed for incense; 
but Don has ** Silloo Hatarhee^ Gosainthan, Bunipa, and Sheo- 
poor are given as habitats ; but, when in Nepal, Mr. Winterbottom 
learned from plant collectors, that the tree does not grow on the 
latter mountain. Dr. Hooker has recently found it in Sikhim, 
forming a narrow belt of 1,000 feet, confined to very narrow 
gorges between 9,000 and 10,000 feet, on the immediate (south) 
flanks of Kunchinjinga, probably the loftiest peak in the world, 
being above 28,000 feet. In the innermost valleys, the limits are 
8,500 and 10,500. The Gorkhalee name is “ Thingid* or " Tin- 
goori-sulla the Bhotiya ** Semadoong** Dr. Hooker considers it 
to be by far the most beautiful of Sikhim pines, whether as an indi¬ 
vidual tree, in groups, or in forest masses. One specimen was 27 
feet in girth at the height of 5 feet. Timber inferior to that 
of Picea Webbiana, (being liable to warp, Webb :) bark much used 
for sheds and hovels ; also to roof stacks of P. W^bbiana planks. 
By Dr. Grifiith it is frequently mentioned in Bhotan proper, occurring 
from 6,500 to 9,700 feet above the sen, a large solitary tree, with 
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pendulous branches/* but the doubt ** probably a PodocarpttSy* 
** Taxus or Abies Brunonis” {J&umalSt pp. 234, 220, 242, 243, 245, 
246, 261,^ 267f) must leave it uncertain till his specimens be com¬ 
pared, whether he intended this tree. 

Abies Brunoniana is stated to be a tall (70—80 feet) spreading tree, 
branching at 15 to 20 feet, with pendulous and very brittle boughs; 
and nearly allied to A. Canadensis^ the Hemlock spruce. Leaves 
solitary, two-ranked, an inch long, linear, obtuse, minutely toothed 
towards the apex, with reflexed margin; covered below with milk- 
white mealiness, and so deciduous that the slight shake of the 
branch is suflicient to detach them ; a circumstance true of drying 
specimens, which Dr. Wallich remarks, will not retain their leaves for 
a single day, but incredible of living ones, when wc remember the 
stormy region of which the tree is a native. The cones are terminal, 
solitary sessile ovate ; scales persistent; rounded, with eroded mar¬ 
gin. The cones are only about an inch long, and form a striking 
contrast with those of P. longifolia, one of which, from the Thakil 
mountain, is about 7 inches long, and twice as many round, near the 
base. 

V. PiCEA PiNDROw. —Dr. Griffith describes Abies densoy abun¬ 
dant on all the northern mountains of Bhotan, in terms which lead 
us to conclude this, and especially P. Webbiana, to be the species 
intended : he calls it the black pine,*’ alludes to its “ columnar** 
form, and says it is ** the marked indicator of great elevations ;’* 
fixing its lower limit at 8,800 feet, the upper at 12,478, and even 
13,000 feet. He notes *^many pines dead as if blasted;** “as 
usual many blasted from lightning :*** characters and limits well 
suited to include both; the Pindrow generally commencing at 
about 8,000 feet, andP. TFebbiana, exclusively, attaining 12,000 or 

* Journals, 246, 260, 264, 265, 276. During a recent visit to the alpine 
regions of SE. Gurhwal, I was assured by intelligent persons that these 
forests of dead pines are the result not of lightning but of the fires which 
rage in the hot dry months. May and June. 

I found the people distinguish P. Pindrow as “ Telia** or ** Chilee** 
Haghay from P. WeMiana, ** Bung** or **Dodhma** liagha. 

Since the text was written, I have seen Dr. Griffith’s figure (56) of Abies 
densa: it is that of Pieea Webbtam. 
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13,000. It is possible, however, that the Pindrow may be absent 
from Bhotan; Dr. Hooker has not detected it in Sikhim; (perhaps 
because that country is almost wholly devoid of Conifer^ in the 
zone 8,000—10,000, proper to the Pindrow:) and he leads me to 
suppose that Dr. Thomson does not recognize them as really distinct 
species.* There can, however, be no doubt that in habitat and several 
marked peculiarities, there ore constant differences; and between 
what we term a species and a variety thus characterized, the dis^ 
tinction seems sufficiently wide to entitle the latter to be so classed 
also. They are indeed very generally confounded by the natives of the 
NW. Himalaya; the mountaineers of Bol, a district south of the 
Shatool Pass, insisting that the short white leaves of the silver fir 
are due solely to the cold and boisterous nature of the climate in 
which it flourishes. This persuasion of the force of drcumstances 
in the transmutation of species is by no means uncommon in the 
Himalaya: and, though some of the examples are extravagant 
enough, it is possible that, in this case, the naturalists of Bol may 
be right, without having enjoyed the advantage of studying the 
theories of Lamarck or the Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea¬ 
tion. I shall consider it as distinct. 

Pieea Pindrow forms dense forests on all the great spurs of the 
Kumaoon Alps, towards the heads of the Findur, Surjoo, Bam- 
gunga, and Kalee rivers, where (as in Gurhwal) the Khusiya name 
is ** R(tgha the Bhotiyas of Byans call it ** Woomun.*' In central 
Kumaoon it is confined, so far as 1 have observed, to tho great mass 
of Bhutkot and Boora Pinnath, from about 7,JO0 to 9,000 feet, 
where it clothes the sources of the K^^^OIa Iq o. forest of unusual 
gloom and thickness. The na»««5 here (and on Doodootolee) is 
•^RaieuUa,** This level 7,500 feet is one at which the tree will 
never be found on « detached mountain of that elevation, or even a 
thousand fed higher; Cheenur, for instance, at Nynee Tal; but, 
under proper conditions, it will descend from greater heights to 
establish itself in this zone. The direct distance of Bhutkot from the 
plains of Bohilkhund is 35 miles, about 5 less than that of Muhasoo 

* According to Dr. Thomson, the specimens of Oobria-auUa collected by 
Dr. Hooker in Sikhim, represent far wider differences both of cones and 
leaves than do the Pieea Pindrow and Webbiana of the N W. 
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from those of Sirhind ; but on Soorkhunda Devee, near Dhunoultee 
forest, two stages east of Mnssooree, the Pindrow appears on the 
outermost range of the Himalaya, where it attains the eletation of 
Bhutkot, 9,200 feet. Dr. Hoffmeister fixes its limits at 8,000 and 
9,500 feet, and (p. 495, 496,) states that in Gurhwal and Kumaoon, 
travelling NW. from Nynee Tal, Picea Pindrow and Wehhiana first 
occur on the spurs of Toongnath mountain. But this statement is 
completely erroneous, and could only arise from the most hurried 
and superficial survey of the intermediate country. The Pindrow^ as 
just mentioned, abounds on Bhutkot, a few miles east of Dwarahat, 
one of his stages; while near Sunianee, the site of Lohba villa, (p. 
494,) it is in equal or greater abundance 3 or 4 miles east on the 
Byansee, Kankur, Kala-jabur, and Kala>bun mountains and forests; 
the last being so named (black forest) from it. A few miles west of 
Sunianee is Doodootolee mountain, the Gundiyal Gebirge of Ritter’s 
map, under which designation (that of a village merely,) it is here 
named by Dr. Hofihieister. Vast forests of Pindrow cover its nor^ 
them and western slopes and spurs: and the last 500 or 600 feet 
are covered with Picea Wehhiana^ amongst which, on one side, are 
the sources of the (western) Ramgunga; and on the other those of 
the Nyar, the last considerable affluent of the Ganges before it quits 
the mountains. Doodootolee is a grand outburst of granite, un¬ 
noticed in any of our geological maps; the summit is nearly 10,300 
feet; and here 1 first remarked that the tree Rhododendr(mf 
which in Kumaoon also flourishes to 11,000 feet, is not the com¬ 
mon scarlet one, \>nt has rosy flowers, and is, therefore, pro¬ 
bably Don’s 12. arboreunif ^oribus roseis, a variety and elevation 
unknown, 1 think, in Busehur.* Captain A. Gerard assigns 8,340 
feet as the inferior limit of the PinaKynu on the southern face 
of Muhasoo; on the northern side, as well os near Illanee on 

* It is needless to say that tbis diminution of color is attributea by the 
people vory confidently to the increased cold: yet there is a difficulty in 
adopting this view, oven with so small an amount of difference in form as is 
here apparent. During the present unseasonably dry month of July 1849, 
the common scarlet Rhododendron is everywhere in blossom; and the effect 
of the heod is not only considerably to diminish the size, but also the inten¬ 
sity of color in iYaflowers^ which is reduced nearly to that of the Doodooto- 
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the Bireh Gunga> in Gurhwal, it certainly descends nearly a thou¬ 
sand feet lower, delighting, like the spruce, in damp cold glens, 
where we search in vain for the cedar, the cypress, ^and the 
pine. In such situations, it constitutes the main feature of vegeta¬ 
tion on the Choor, the Changsheel, Shallee, and the snowy range of 
Busehur, forming almost invariably, the belt next below Abies Web- 
biana. In the absence of more civilized mattrasses the ** spray’* of 
each affords no mean bedding, and is in frequent requisition for this 
purpose: like Picea balsamea, in Canada, where the Indians, in 
their winter journies, scrape the snow together with their shoes, 
thus making a kind of wall to their lair, and then strewing the 
ground with branches of this fir, wrap themselves in their blankets. 
Defended in this manner, they sleep in security when the thermo¬ 
meter is many degrees below zero; and in tliis way did Captain 
Thompson sleep between two Indians in his unsuccessful attempt to 
overtake Captain Franklin in his Arctic journey.** 

The Pindrow appears not to have been hitherto traced beyond 
Kashmeer, where Mr. Winterbottom and other botanists found it 
plentifully on the Peer Funjal, and all the southern and eastern 
ranges, still exhibiting its preference for northern and western 
aspects. It probably exists with Abies Smithiana, in the mountains 
of Kafiristan. 

Dr. Griffith has somewhere expressed his resolution, in the event 
of any new pine being discovered in our mountains, to consecrate it 
to the memory of Captain Herbert; and should no such discovery be 
made, to apply his name to the very best of those already known. 
The Nepalese larch, being intended to commemorate himself, the 
local and barbarous term Pindrow^ applied to this tree, meets the 
want almost equally well; and it vt>uld be no more than a merited 
compliment to both these gentlemen were it to be distinguished 
henceforth as Pieea Herbernana. 

The names of the conquerors and explorers of the Himalaya, 
Ochterlony, Lawtie, Hodgson, Herbert, Griffith, Hooker, Falconer, 

lee variety. Are we to reconcile the phenomena by the fact that the sun’s 
rays on Doodootolee at 10,000 feet are really more intense than en Binsur 
at 7,000, and that it is their heat, and not the cold of the atmosphere, which 
blanches the flowers of the rosy variety { 
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Strachey, might thus be associated with the scenes and the objects, 
which their zeal, science, or military skill have opened to our 
residency, and knowledge: and that in a more pleasing and even 
permanent manner than by the creation of monuments in Bengal, 
a country which has so little in common with the Himalaya, ex¬ 
cept the Ganges. 

** While kings, in dusky darkness hid. 

Have left a nameless pyramid; 

Thy heroes, though the general doom 
Have swept the column from their tomb, 

A mightier monument command. 

The mountains of their native land.’' 

The term Pindrow is chiefly used in the petty state of Kom- 
harsen (Nagkunda) ; in Kotgooroo and Bhujee, the name is Boorool, 
Boorra and Booldoo: in the Tiroch (Ootroj) mountains, the Urukta 
of Boyle, 1 found it named Morinda, which Dr. Hofimeister states 
to be the usual designation in Gurhwal, though ** Koollod* appears 
to be occasionally used, when Morinda is transferred to Abies 
Smithiana. It is the Chilrow of Joobul and the Choor, where how¬ 
ever, the people often confound it with the yew. In Koonawur it is 
known as the Khuroh or Khurog; and along the whole length of the 
Busehur snowy range, (south side) Picea Pindrow and Webbiana 
are equally termed **Kul-raii* quasi Kala-^rai, “the black fir.” 

The Pindrrtw flowers in April and May, at which seasons the 
tender shoots, as in the yew, have leaves of the brightest green, 
those of the past year being almost black. The trunk is branched 
nearly to the ground, biut cones are only produced on the loftiest 
boughs, and (it seemed) m&re numerously on young than on old 
trees. From the fresh bud-scaltq at their base, 1 conclude that they 
arc formed and matured in one season, and in about the same period 
as those of the spruce. By the middlt of May the cones are about 
three inches long by one in diameter, and more or less cylindrical: 
as the season advances, they become completely so, and from the 
concealment of the bracteoles, very smooth; cf the same rich and 
bcautifq} dark purple color as those of P. Webbiana ; they ripen 
in October and November. The distinction of P. Pindrow from 
P. Webbiana by its oval, not cylindrical, cones, is untenable; and 
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the result of a careful examination strongly favors the supposition, 
that either the fruits are interchangeable or that Professor Don (in 
Boyle*s Illustrations) has exactly reversed the descriptions; Jthe cones 
of the Pindrow being perfectly cylindrical: those of Wehbiana 
nearly cylindrical, thicker, and shorter. Scales of Pir^row more 
prominently eared; bracteolcs oval, obtuse, eroded, emarginate, the 
mucro of the same length as the border of the sinus: in Wehbiana 
the bracteole is more rounded, scarcely emarginate, with thicker and 
longer mucro or apex. 

The spiral arrangement of the scales seems identical, and each has 
the same copious supply of white resin. This substance perhaps 
indicates the origin of the name Pindrow (as P. haUamea in Ca¬ 
nada), 'pind in Sanscrit signifying “ incense,** “ myrrh,** ** frankin¬ 
cense ;** as well as a '^date tree,** to which the etymology was referred, 
p. 57. Morunday^ without root or application in Wilson*s Dic¬ 
tionary, is defined “ the nectar or honey of a flower,” and may origi¬ 
nally have designated this resinous substance of the cones. 

On several of the lofty Passes between Toonguath and Gungotree, 
Dr. Hoffmeister records instances of Pindrow, which he estimated 
from 30 to 40 feet in circumference, and about 200 in height.* It does 
not seem to attain this magnitude in the NW. mountains, as will ap¬ 


pear from the following measurements at five feet from the ground: 
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17 

feet 
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15 
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99 
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13 
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99 
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12 

99 

99 

ft 
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99 
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99 
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99 

99 
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13f 

99 

99 

9 

Hi 

99 

99 

10 

m 

99 


Choor mountain. 


>Kumuloree mountain, above Nag- 
j kunda. 

I Nagkunda. 

Near Kalapanee, Changsheel Range. 


* I take the prth from the letter to M. Humboldt, p. 498, but there is 
apparently an oversight: by a reference to other pages (326,603, 608), we 
find the diameter of this tree stated to be 6 feet, and the circumference 20, 
little exceeding those of the text; perhaps not at all, as the height of the 
measurement is not statedor two trees may be referred to, fo#in a MS. 
of Dr. H.’s in my possession, a tree above Reithal is entered 32 feet in girth, 
and above 200 high. 
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VI. PiCEA Webbiana.— Under the temporary naine of Abies 
densOt Ur. Griffith informs us, that this species, rare below 9,500 
feet, constitutes vast woods at 12,000 feet, below the belt of 1thodo~ 
dendrons in Bhotau, as on the Eodoola Pass: adding —** It has a ta¬ 
bular form, and very sombre appearance, and can be recognized even 
at great distances by its black columnar palm-like appearance,’* 
( JoumalSy pp. 258, 259, 255 with Itinerary NoteSy p. 141, No. 662). 
We next meet it in Sikhim, where Dr. Hooker has recently found 
it occupying the zone from 9,700 to 11,500 feet on the flanks of 
Kunchinjinga, and has kindly furnished me with the following me¬ 
morandum : “ Gorkbalee name * Gobria-sullay Bhotiya, * Doong- 
shing' The most abundant pine of Sikhim. Limits on the south 
flanks of Kunchinjinga and crests of Inner Sub-Himalaya, 10,000 
to 12,000 feet: but in the inner vallies and rearward ranges, 9,000 
to 13,000. Wood much used for Bhotiya houses: sprigs oflcred in 
temples; and the cones on chayts, Resin white, exuding only on 
S. and S£. side of trunk. A beautiful dye of a lovely violet color 
is extracted fron the young cones. A large fuscous Agaricus grows 
about the roots— Oonglavl' of the Bhotiyas, who eat it abun¬ 
dantly.” 

Of this portion of the Himalaya, Dr. Hooker writes to me, ''be¬ 
tween the upper limit of Pinua longifolia (2,000 feet) and the lower 
limit of Abies Webbiana (9,700), Sikhim has no pine whatever, not 
even a straggler; with very few and rare exceptions, a dense humid 
forest extends up to that level.** P. longifolia^ moreover, occurs 
only in one place: the statement alone of which facts is sufficient to 
prove the wonderful difference which must exist between the climate 
of Sikhim and that of Busehur: analogous in fact to that between 
Bengal and Sirhind. From Don’s Prodromus we learn that it is 
found on Gosainthan, in Nepal, being there, as in Kumaoon, con¬ 
fined to the Himalaya and its immediate branches; none of the sub- 
Himalayan mountains being here sufficiently elevated for its growth. 
It seems to have been first discovered by Captain Webb, in SE. 
Gurhwal, near Ramnee, on one of the spurs of the colossal Trisool, 
betweeivgthe Pindur and the Uluknunda rivers; a tract which for 
the first time has just (June 1849) been explored by Lieut. Richard 
Strachey, (and in September was visited by myself,) who writes to 
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ine» that this fir is common on these and on the Pilgwenta ridge, 
behind Josheemuth, the Pindrow being invariably some thousand 
feet below. East of this, towards the sources of the Pindui^ Suijoo, 
Ramgunga, and other rivers in Kumaoon, it is the last fir that occurs, 
in approaching the glaciers in which they rise. In central Gurhwal, 
we first meet it on the summit of Doodootolee, at a distance of 45 
miles from the plains, and still further NW. on the Tyn or Manma 
Teeba, SO miles from the plains: in this locality, Moonshee Murdan 
Alee assures me, that the very remarkable anomaly is exhibited of 
the Pindrow being entirely absent. Occurring so near as Soorkhunda 
Devee, and so generally in subordination to Firm Webbiana, the fact 
is almost incredible, and yet it receives countenance from Dr. Hoyle’s 
silence in his list of habitats. (Dr. Falconer fully bears out the 
Moonshee, February 1850.) Dr. Hofimeister (p. 497,) found Picea 
Webbiana “shooting up to 150 feet” (and 24 in girth, MS.) 
along the great spurs SE. of Reithal, on the Bhagiruthee Ganges; 
though ill the synopsis, p. 503, 80 feet only are assigned as the 
height, and by a manifest oversight, 6,500, as the inferior limit; his 
papers were drawn up in haste, and amidst many interruptions; and 
from p. 497 it appears likely this last number was intended for 
Abies Smithiana. I was myself in error in doubting the existence 
of Picea Webbiana on the Choor mountain, the boundary between 
Joobul and Sirmour; it is in abundance on the N£. side for the last 
1,500 or 2,000 feet, commencing nearly where the Pindrow ceases, 
about the middle zone of Querens setnecarpifolia (where snow 
remains till the middle of May), and accompanying that oak with 
Betula bhppatra and Rhododendron campanulatuniy nearly to the 
summit, 12,150 feet, when, however, it is beaten down and starved 
to a mere straggling bush. The distance from the plains of Sirhind 
is 27 to 30 miles. Dr. Boyle quotes this mountain amongst other 
as the location of Picea Pindrow at 10,000 to 12,000 feet, but I do not 
think it ever much exceeds the former limit, and the fact that there 
are no pines in Sikhim below this level, will account for Dr. Hooker 
having missed the Pindrow there. 

Dr. Hofimeister (p. 501,) mentions P. Webbiana at Nagkunda 
and above Kot>gurh, but I have examined that neighbourhood 
mmutely, and never observed it there, nor even on Huttoo, 
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which rises 1,500 feet higher, and where Bebda hhqjpatra and 
Bhidodendrm lepidotum occur sparingly; nevertheless, as on the 
main ranges trees certainly ascend higher and descend lower than 
on such detached summits as the Choor, it is probable 10,000 feet is 
(a few hundred feet more or less) the lower limit of Abies Wehhianat 
on the south face of the Himalaya: and that whenever we read of 
A. densa, in Dr. Griffith’s Bhotan journey, below this, we may un¬ 
derstand the Pindrow to be intended. If the former, and not the 
spruce fir, be, as I suppose, Gerard’s “ Khutrow" or ** Bxioee pine,” 
he fixes its highest limit in lat. 31** 20', at 11,780 feet on the south 
face of the Himalaya, and at 12,591 on the north; a near approxi¬ 
mation to the 13,000 feet assigned by Dr. Griffith for Bhotan. 
On Doodootolee mountain, the Pindrow gives place to Picea Weh- 
hiana at about 9,700 feet: the same on Toongnath, where the latter 
ceases with all forest at about 11,200 feet: the temple itself being 
11,493 feet, and the Chundur Sikhur Peak, immediately above, 
12,134: as lately determined by Mr. John Strachey: the map, on some 
insufficient observation, omittp^ altogether by Captain Webb in his 
pamphlet of revised heights, gives the temple 9,989 only. Near 
Eolara, on the north face of Pilgwenta (i. e. Pilcoonta hill, map), 
Picea Webhiana ceases at 11,500 or 12,000 feet: nor does the Pin¬ 
drow shew itself till we descend at least a thousand feet. ** Not one 
specimen of the fir tribe is tc be seen on the way to Kedarnath,” says 
Dr. Hoffmeister, p. 496. This is but partially true, for the Pindrow 
occurs on the road side below Bheemoodiyar; while P. Wehhianat 
though rare, reaches the limit of forest. The deficiency is to be 
accounted for by the eastern exposure of the route from Gouree- 
koond upward: across the river (Kalee Gunga) both species are in 
abundance in their proper zones. 

If sought in its proper zone, P. Wehhiana is by no means **one 
of the rarer species.” On the northern side of the Shatool Pass 
it forms most dense and extensive forests below the birch, at Ating 
Wodar; uid is even still more magnificent, lower down between the 
Ootulmai Ghatee and Panwee village. On the southern face of 
Shatool, above Bol, it does not flourish; but on the SW. approach 
to the Boopin Pass, from Basrung (or Surra), nearly down to Jaka, 
and all over the upper Chimgsheel, the silver fir is abundant and 
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luxunantj associated with Pyrus foliolosot Cerasus cornutay Rosa 
Webbiana, Quercus semecarpifoliay Betula bhojpatrat Rhododendron 
campanulatum (and in Kumaoon and S£. Gurhwalj R. qrhoreum 
also)i Syrif^a emodi; in these last named districts also, it may often 
be seen graced with the splendid festoons of a very large and hand¬ 
some Clematisy near C. montana. 

Notwithstanding the whiteness of the under-tace of its leaves, the 
general effect of the Himalayan silver fir is exceedingly dark and 
gloomy ; more intense, indeed, than that of the cypress, which, from 
any distance, it a good deal resembles. The form has pretty nearly 
the tall columnar outline of the PindroWy with boughs somewhat less 
busby and pendulous; and, on the whole, the long-leaved, thorough¬ 
going black Pindrow must be pronounced the handsomer tree. 

Picea Webbiana has not hitherto, that I am aware of, been identi¬ 
fied beyond the Sutluj : but there is no reason to doubt its presence 
in Kashmeer and Kafiristan. The largest specimen measured on 
the Choor was 11 feet 8 inches round; at Kolara is one of 
16 feet, both at the height of 5 feet, but on the mountains of NW. 
Gurhwal, Dr. Hoffmeister estimated several at 24 feet girth. In 
Sikhim at the same height Dr. Hooker measured one of 30 feet girth. 
Captain Webb alludes to ** the silvery hue of the bark,” but common¬ 
ly it is rough and brown, as in the older samples of Picea pectinatOy 
the European silver fir, where, after 50 or 60 years, the smooth, 
greyish-white layers peel off, and fall in large scales. 

The young shoots of P. Webbiana appear in May, in which month 
the tree flowers: the strobili are then of a purplish-red, and when ma¬ 
ture, probably assume the ricli orange tint of P. pectinata. The 
leaves are from three-quarters of an inch to two inches long, with 
the double white band beneath, as in the European species: the apex 
is rather more obtusely bidentate than in the Pindrowy but a close 
examination is necessary to perceive this character, which escaped 
Captain Webb, who described the leaves as sharp-pointed: and 
indeed the amount of difference, though apparently constant, is 
sufiSdently minute to justify the expression. As in the PindroWy 
the leaves originate all round the branch, but dispose themselves 
laterally in two rows, except in the dwarf bushes at extreme eleva¬ 
tions, when those of the upper half become horrent. On compa- 

p 
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rison with the description of the “ Indian silver fir” of the J^enny 
Cyclopeedia, referred to in p. 47, they fail in the test ** slender, four- 
comerecl;” and if the cone of the tree there intended be really erect, 
it is clear the leaves of Abies Smithiana have, by some mistake, 
crept into the description (written before a reference to the Arbore¬ 
tum Britanniottmt shewed the error to lie in the erect position 
assigned to the cones of the last). 

As to the value of the silver fir as timber. Captain Webb states, 
that the wood even equals in the texture of its grain and in odor 
the Bermuda cedar,” but this requires qualification: Mr. Batten 
calls it white and not very good.” By the kindness of Captain 
W. Jones, Engineers, 1 am enabled to annex the results of experi¬ 
ments carried on by him at Almorah on the strength of pine timber, 
amongst which is the Raisudlai considered to represent P. Wehhi- 
ana: the fragments fully bear out Mr. Batten’s opinion, being white, 
very soft, rather coarse-grained, and without any odor of Bermuda 
cedar: the specimens, however, may be Pindrowt (known as Raisitlla 
on Bhutkot, the nearest site to Almorah,) but this is too closely 
allied to the silver fir to allow the supposition of much .dificreuce in 
the nature of the timber: and though it were otherwise, the localities 
of P. Webbiana are too remote and difiicult of access to admit its 
being brought to market, or even much used by the NW. Ilima- 
layan mountaineers. 

The vernacular terms to express Picea Webbiana are, for the most 
part, identical with those of the Pindrow. It is the Ragka and 
Rao Ragha of Kumaoon and SE. Gurhwal; Chilrovo of central 
Gurhwal and Tiroch; Morunda of^W. Gurhwal and the Boopin 
valley, in Busehur j Kulrai of Bol; and ** Spun” of Koonawur, un¬ 
der which name it is frequently mentioned in Captain A. Gerard’s 
Journals. On the Choor, my guides called it Kilounta, which ap¬ 
pears to be merely a Sanscrit compound (*^ end of the pine,”) to 
signify the fir-cone, which is properly ** ron^' in the Joobul dialect. 
The observations of Captain A. Gerard, made under favorable cir¬ 
cumstances and with excellent instruments, are of much interest gene¬ 
rally, but in some cases lose much of their value from the want 
of precision in the nomenclature, which unfortunately is always the 
vernacular. Thus in the account of Koonawur, p. 67, he gives the 
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upper limits of ikkeKhutrow, 12,000 feet: as the Rat or Ryung 
(Abies Smithiana) is distinguished in the list there given, 1 conclude 
that Pieea PindroWt or rather from the great elevation, P. Webhiana 
is intended. On the north face of the Busehur snowy range he notes 
(Appendix) the **Khutrow or Rooed* pine at 12,591 feet, and 
11,780 in another locality. He further mentions the ** Pindrow or 
Row but, on Huttoo, correctly separates (Abies SmithianaJ 
from ** Pindrow.'* His " Ro'oo** of Muliasoo, ** covered with large 
creepers’’ (Hedera and Ampelopsis),- is certainly Abies Smithianay 
which, on Choor, and indeed commonly, is so called. Nevertheless, 
from some acquaintance with the localities, 1 am persuaded that his 
Khutrow or Rooee at 12,.591 feet is Pieea Webbiana* At p. .5 he 
tells us, that in some situations, the pines of the outer Himalaya ap¬ 
proach 13,000 feet elevation: **The pines and oaks grow at all 
elevations, from the bed of the Sutluj, 5,000, to the height of 12,000 
feet, after which they become stunted and in the form of bushes, 
are rarely met with at 1,3,000 feet.” Dr. Griffith, as already cited, 
found it the same in Bhotan. On the Yoosou Pass, near the source 
of the Soopun, Captain Gerard (Lloyd and Gerard, I. 25 II. 19) 
finds that though some pines and oaks reach 1 LO.OO feet, the general 
limit of forest is 11,800, where “the trees grow stunted and in 
the form of bushes,” a fact much more generally true than Dr. 
Gerard’s, who (I. 243,) states that the pines commonly “disappear 
suddenly while in full perfection,” but the Dr. was accustomed to 
write, with what M. Humboldt mildly terms, “abandon.” 

Captain A. Gerard became very early aware that trees arc most 
abundant on the NW. aspects^; and he also observes, that “they 
in general rise several hundred feet higher there than on the opposite 
face; in some cases, the difference exceeds 1,000 feet, (II. 35, 
39,) the altitude on the NW. side 12,850 feet, being the same as on 
the north. In the valley of the Buspa, the upper limit of pines is 
12,000 feet, (II. 39, 42.) 

VII. Cedrus deodara.* —^Well informed brahmans of Kumaoon 
assure me, that no other tree has ever been considered the Deodaroo 

* It appears from the Gleanings in Science for February 1830, p. 68, that 
it was introduced into Great Britain by Dr. Govan in 1818, 4 or 5 years an¬ 
terior to tho period 1 have stated, p. 62. 
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of the Shastras, and the universal practice of the inhabitants of the 
province (where the tree seems to be not indigenous) quite corrobo¬ 
rates the grammarians, for we find groves of it, carefully protected, 
about every temple of sanctity: and nowhere else. It has no pro¬ 
vincial appellation, except Biyar and BeewaVy to which Khusiyas and 
Gorkhalees sometimes abbreviate the orthodox Sanscrit. The Ke- 
lon** of Busehur and NW. Gurhwal (occasionally varied to Keool, 
Kelee, Keltoo, &c.) and still nearer, ” Kelmun^* of the Arian popu¬ 
lation of Koonawur, is manifestly the Sanscrit “ Ktlimuh,** ** Kili- 
mUy* rendered Pinus deodara by Dr. Wilson; and **Kilimutny' 
its resin or extract (Kel(m-ka-tel)y from Kily to throw or cast (out 
resin), also to be whitey alluding to its color. In Arabic, Kitrany tar, 
{Kitt of the artillery laboratory) from Kutur, he distilled, and 
Kedria (Greek or S 3 rriac), the product, point to a similar etymology 
of Cedrus. The Umurkosh gives Kilimuh as a synonyme of Beoda- 
roOy with others, which put the identity beyond question; such are 
** SnehuvtiksK* and ** Snehuviddhy** from Snehuy oil, Vrihhy tree, 
and Viddhy pierced, impregnated.* 

It seems clear, too, that the Brahmans of Gungotree (whose testi¬ 
mony was desired, p. 78, to decide this questio vexata) have no 
notion that the usual application of **Beodard* is a blunder, and 
that the term really belongs to the cypress or juniper. For Fraser 
(Asiatic Res. XIII. 233,) tells us that between Duralee and Gungotree 
“ several trees of cedar were pointed out to us by the Brahmans; but 
they were not abundant; it appeared the common red cedar, and 
is called by the natives Bkocp (incense): they regard it as very 

It is worthy of enquiry, whether the luxuriance of the vegetation on the 
western coast of India and its comparative poverty on the Coromandel side, 
is connected with the same phenomena on the western and eastern faces of 
the Himalayan ranges, where the abundance of species is by no means res¬ 
tricted to the Coniferce, 

* Another Sanscrit synonyme is " Snigdhuh^ signifying oily, unctuous, 
from Snih. Have we not hero the sources of the term " Sehnee*^ applied to 
a tree which occurs in Afghanistan, on the Kojuk Pass, called Xanthozylon 
or Balsamodendron by Dr. Griffith, (Journal of I'ravdty p. 344. Journal 
of As. Soc. Bsngaly No. 120/or 1841,} and Pistaoio iersbinihus by Dr. Ro¬ 
bertson, (Calcutta Journal of Natural Historyy Oetohsr 1841) Exuding 
riseid gum, with strong terebinthine odor.” 
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sacred.** Being associated with the gooseberry, the elevation must be 
great, more adapted to Juniperus exeelsa than to Cupressus tondosa: 
but in either case, ** Deodar^* is there exclusively understood of the 
** Kelon” The local and partial application to the cypress by 
the people about Simla, of the word Deodar, may have arisen from 
that of “ KelmC* to the cedar, and their ignorance that the terms are 
synonymous. 

With respect to the derivation of ** Cedrus,** it appears from Ro- 
senmiiller, Loudon, and others, that -the Romans knew the Maurita¬ 
nian Arar or Thuja by the name ** Citrus,” which is probably the 
same term, and the Greek KeS/oov : thus intimating that the name 
was not restricted to the cedar of Lebanon, which, however, was also 
a native of Africa, and is reported to have been recently found 
on Mount Atlas. Pliny says— ** Cedrus in Greta, Africa, Syria, lau~ 
datiasima” Kt^pov would come to the Greeks from Syria, Citrus 
to the Romans from Carthage, a Syrian colony: indicating the 
etymology given in the text, from Kudr, worth, value, or Kutur, dis¬ 
tillation ; our Citron and the French Cedrat being derivatives. Ne- 
vertheless,*Pliny describes the process of making ” Cedria” in terms 
which vindicate my friend’s etymology (p. 112) from heo, to burn, 
drio, to sweat or distil: his words are (Hist. Nat. XVI. 21, 
XXIV. II.,) “ Lignum ejus concisum furnis iindique igni extra cir- 
cumdate fervet. Primus Sudor aquec modo fluit canali; hoc in 
Syria cedrium vocatur:” and “ Cedrus magna, quam cedrelaten vo- 
cant, dat picem quse cedria vocatur, dentium doloribus ultilissimum. 
Frangit enim cos et extrahit (the pains or the teeth ?): dolores 
sedat.* Our modern Creosote is therefore but an old remedy 
revised. Pliny also affirms that Cedria, and especially its oil, was 
useful in elephantiasis and similar maladies. Dr. Walsh (on Coins, 

* Dr. HofFmoister, p. 367, describee the method of making cedar oil in 
Koonawur : it is also obtained from the cones. ** Rcsinons cedar wood, cleft 
into many small pieces, is carefully squeezed into a new round pot, in such a 
manner that notliing can fall out when the pot is whirled round and round. 
It is then turned upside down over a copper bowl set in a little pit, every 
opening being filled up with small stones and moss. Round about the pot, a 
heap of billots of wood is piled up so high as entirely to cover it, and kept 
burning for fully two hours. Next morning the little pit is opened, and the 
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Medals, and Gkms, p. 67,) tells us that ** the elephantiasis was at 
this period (tlie reign of Gordian) a very loathsome and mortal dis¬ 
temper. It was so called because the limbs swelled into shapeless 
masses, divided by contracted rings, and the body, but particularly 
the face, was covered with blotches and papulae like those of the 
elephant. Quintus Serenus, the Basilidian physician, who describes 
the disease, also prescribes the cure, which he says is the juice of the 
bark of the cedar tree. 

** Est elephas morbus tristi quoque nomine dirus. 

Non solam turpant infandis ora papillis, 

Sed cita precipitans funesto fata veneno; 

Hinc erit adversus cedri de cortice succus. 

Varies sic ungere frontes. 

Sic faciam, sic redde salutem.” 

The Creosote of Pliny was probably more potent in tooth-ache 
than the abracadabra of the Gnostic physician in tertian ague ; but 
since each attests the vis mcdicatrix cedri, our Kelm oil is worth a 
trial in the cases of elephantiasis, leprosy, &c., unfortunately so 
numerous in India. 

The association of Atys, the Phrygian Bacchus, wil^ the pine 
tree, alluded to at p. 79, is not yet extinct. Our proverb good 
wine needs no bush,’* is explained by the Continental practice, 
obsolete in England, of suspending a bush, commonly the head of a 
young pine, over the door of the vintner’s shop. In Elme’s Dic¬ 
tionary of the Pine Arts, we are told that the Greeks decorated their 
Pans, bacchanals, &c., with pine leaves; and that on several hasai 
reliem, the pine tree appears growing near the figures of Cybele and 
Atys. The Thyrsus of Bacchus was a lance, the iron head of which 
was hidden in a fir cone, (ElmeSy) as may be seen in plate VIII. of 
Keightley’s Mythology. Pliny says, ** Pix in Italia ad vasa vino 
condendo maxime probatur Brutiaand Loudon, (Arboretum Brit- 
tanniimmy) “The cones of pines were used by the Homans to 
flavor their wine, having been thrown by them into the vine vats, 
where they float on the surface along with the scum that rises up 

copper vessel removed, in which the cedar oil is found to have gathered in the 
shape of a thin liquid substance resembling tar* * * * It is used as a medi¬ 
cine, internally and externally, in cases of intestinal disease mid in eruptions 
of the skin.** 
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from the bottom, as may be seen in the wine tanks attached to inns 
and farm-houses in Tuscany and other parts of Italy at the present 
day. Hence the Thyrsus, which is put into the hands of ^Bacchus, 
terminated in a pine cone. Pine cones or pine-apples were in conse¬ 
quence much employed in Roman sculptures, and the latter applica¬ 
tion, pine-apple, has been transferred to the fruit of the Ananas^ 
from its resemblance in shape to the cone of a pine. * * ♦ * Through¬ 
out Attica the wine is preserved from becoming acid by means of 
the resin (of the Peukas, P. Ilalepensist var maritimd)y which is 
employed in the proportion of an oke and a half to twenty okes of 
wine. * * * * The cones are sometimes put into the wine barrels.’* 
A writer in the Westminster Review has shewn the lineal descent of 
the vintner’s “ Cheqnersy* or sign of the Chess-board, from Osiris 
the Egyptian Bacchus, represented in England, at the present day, by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and immortalized by the genius of 
Canning in the knife-grinder. 

“ Only last night, a-drinking at the Chequers, 

This poor old hat and breeches,” &c. 

Dr. Ho^eister found the modern Corinthian wine undrinkable 
from the above mentioned dosing of resin ; but fortunate is the man 
who gets nothing worse. 

Since the Hindoos, however, do not drink wine, and abhor the 
calling of the vintner, the sanctity of the Deodar cannot be connect¬ 
ed with any such classical use of its cones or resin. In the absence 
then, of all records and traditions on this topic, we must consult the 
genius and the customs of the people; and, guided by this clue, 
may not inconsistently come to the conclusion that it originally owed 
its fame not to its beauty or utility, but wholly to the fact of its 
being a phallus-bearing tresj the cones being regarded as so many 
lings; and for this reason, we always find the tree planted by the 
temples of Muhadeva and Devi, the patron and patroness of that 
symbol.The idea, it. is true, strictly considered and in its most 

* In a rough sketch of Kylas, by Captain H. Strachey, tho sacred mount 
stands out from the average range, with sufficient resemblance to a ccdar-cone; 
and the naxne is probably from the same root, kil, to be white, as kilimvh, tho 
Deodar, To this form it is indebted for its fame : being only 20,700 feet 
high, as measured by Lieut. B. Strachey, it yields to Goorla, on tho opposite 
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apparent application, involves a physiological blunder, and is other¬ 
wise reprehensible in our eyes; but the Hindoo was contented with 
a certain, congruity or natural fitness of the outward and visible 
sign, and is far from participating in our yery modem fastidiousness. 
It remains to be considered whether the cone of Bacchus, Atys, &c., 
is not to be interpreted in this Indian sense; the symbol was evi¬ 
dently ancient and widely diffused, and with the lotus (equally 
mystical in the Hindoo system), is frequently represented on the 
sculptures recently discovered at Nineveh, and described in the 
Athemeum. Compare too Gibbon’s account of the Syrian deity, 
selected by Heliogabalus as his chief object of worship. But the 
example of a Bishop, discussing alternately tar-water and Plato, 
can alone justify .this and similar digressions. 

The most southern point to which the cedar has yet been 
traced, is indicated in Captain B. B. Pemberton’s report on the 
Eastern Frontier, where we find that ** Cedars of gigantic size crown 
the summits of the loftier ranges, immediately west of Munee- 
pooran interesting region, which, with the Singfo mountains SE. 
of Assam, carrying the zone of perpetual snow furthest south in 
Asia, we may hope will be shortly illustrated by the researches of 
Dr. Hooker. Captain Pemberton’s cedar is not absolutely certain; 
and some doubt must rest on the Abies or Pitms cedroides of Dr. 
Griffith, which he describes as common from 7,500 to 9,800 feet on 
the mountains of Bhotan, a tall handsome tree, with the habit of a 
cedar, attaining six feet in diameter, and occurring next helovr-Abies 
densa, (JoumalSf pp. 245, 2G5, 266, 273, 276.) Dr. Hooker is 
inclined to think Abies Brunoniana is intended ; but at p. 246, both 
are specified, (with the reservation indeed, that A. Brunonis itself was 
undecided,) and towards the end of the Journey, (pp. 276, 277, 
286, 295,) all doubt seems to have ceased, and it is entered ** cedar,” 
without any qualification.* As Captain Pemberton was in company, 
we may suppose it to be also his Muneepoor tree. 

bank, wliich is 23,900, to say nothing of still loftier points to the southward. 
The Ruldung or Chhota Kylas Peaks in Eoonawur, though reputed a mere 
chip of the Tibetan mountain, are, in reality, higher, being 21,400. 

* In a letter fn>m Captain Pemberton, printed in the J. A. S. May, 1038, 
461-2, ** cedars’* are twice mentioned : first on the Doonghala Pass, exactly 
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The Deodar has not been seen by Dr. Hooker, in eastern Nepal or 
in Sikhim : in central Nepal, Gorkhalees assure me that it is limited 
to the snowy range. In Kumaoon, it commonly occurs frqpi 5,000 
to 6,000 feet above the sea, in groves by the villages and temples; 
as near Lodh, Bala Jagesur, Gungoleehath, Furka, Lohooghat, 
Chumpawut; but though it has spread from some of these centres 
to a considerable distance, it is wholly unknown on the more remote 
and lofty mountains, occurs nowhere near the snowy range, and, 

corresponding with Griffith’s entry (p. 245,) of abundant Abies cedroides ; 
and next on tho Rodoola Pass, (pp. 257 to 259, inadvertently headed Dhong- 
laila Pass) where the Joui'nals mention no pines but Abirs penduta, spinu- 
losUy and densa. Nevertheless Dr. Hooker informs me, that Bhotiyas who 
have seen the Deodar in tho Darjeeling gardens do not recognize it, which 
strongly militates against the supposition of its being indigenous to their 
country : and the recent publication of Dr. Griffith’s Itinerary Notes, (tho 
completion of which—as a debt due to bis fame and for their intrinsic 
value, we may hope will not bo long delayed) puts the matter beyond doubt, 
and amply vindicates Dr. Hooker’s view. Abies cedroides is there noted 
(p. 141, No. 663,) in terms which can only apply to A. Drunoniana: the 
leaves indeed are described as “ distant,” while Dr. Wallich, PI. As. Bar. 
Ill. 24, calls and iigures them “ valdc approxiinata” : but the rest of the 
character, and especially tho " strobilis ferraiualibus ovatis ovi pigeonis 
magnit,” corresponds exactly. It may bo added, tliat the long entry made by 
Dr. G. (p. 331, No. 34,) is a proof that he had not seen Cnlriis deodam till 
he travelled in Afghanistan. So far, therefore, as ]^]uropoan observation goes, 
I am not aware that we have any valid evidence that the Deodar is indige¬ 
nous anywhere along the Himalaya cast of Gurhwal. Dr. Mill states 
(J. A. S. July 1833, p. 343,) probably on tho authority of Dr. Wallich, that 
it abounds in the high regions of Nepal” : and intelligent natives have 
corroborated tho statement: but Dr. Wallich docs not appear to have 
visited those districts, where the tree may be common, and yet no raoro 
indigenous than in Knmaoon. At page 63 of my original paper, “ Pilgrim” 
(Mr. P. Barron) is cited as authority for the presence and great size of the 
" cedar firs” on Toongnath mountain; where, however, a personal search 
enables me to affirm that none sueh exist; the only firs aro Pieea Webbi- 
ana and Pindrow, and none of these attaining the girth and stature asserted 
by him. In like manner his ** cedars” at Mirg are actually cypresses ; and 
his cypresses along the margin of Nynee Tal are, as some one averred, whom 
he rashly corrects, willows. The accunu^ of Moorcroft stands fbrth in con¬ 
stant contrast with the carelessness and errors of his followers into these 
regions : he is very seldom wrong ; they are scarcely ever right. 


Q 
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I am persuaded, is not indigenous. Heber was misinformed as to 
its presence on the Gagur; this range exceeds the elevation of 
8,500 feet, but is without a trace of cedar: its ConifertB are Cupres- 
sm toirulosat which the good Bishop probably did not see; and 
Pinns longifolia in beautiful forests, which he must have taken for 
the cedar, as at Agra and Behlee he invariably converts the Roop- 
bas sandstone into red granite. That the Deodar has been intro* 
duced to its actual localities in Kumaoon is proved by the fact, that 
all the finest trees are found nearest the temples, where the first 
would naturally be planted, just as in Great Britain, the largest yews 
are those by the Churches. The Pilgrim to Budureenath and 
Kedarnath may occasionally be met carrying a young cedar as the 
most acceptable gift to the shrine, next to the Company’s Rupee, 
which is everywhere the most sacred and all-sufficient. 

The nearest truly indigenous habitat of the Deodar to Kumaoon is 
that noted by Moorcroft (p. 75,) in the vicinity of Josheemuth, 
where it is not uncommon on the mountains immediately north and 
east, and up the course of the Dhoulee and Yishnoo-gunga rivers. 
From Messrs. Batten and R. Strachey 1 learn, that it descends to 
the level of the former above Mularce, and is in abundance from 
Jooma to Phurkia, and Bumpa, 10,600 feet. On the Yishnoo- 
gunga, I found it commence on the floor of the valley at 7*000 feet 
nearly, a few miles above Pundkesur, evidently wild, but not 
abundant. Hence it extends upward to about 500 feet above tb» 
Rooringa Sanga, (considerably under 10,000 feet,) beyond which, 
birch excepted, there are no trees.* The glen of the Kaleegun- 
ga (to Kedarnath,) has no cedar : nor does it occur on any 
of the huge ranges NW. to the Ganges; at least on the line 
traversed by Dr. HofPmeister. But (p. 498,) he writes in terms 
of admiration and in capital letters of the almost continuous CEDAR 
FOREST of the Bhagiruthee Ganges, and its affluents, especi- 

* It is strange how universal the impression is amongst European writers, 
and travellers, that Gungotree is the most sacred shrine of the Himalaya: 
yet the truth is, that in comparison with Budureenath, it is in little estima¬ 
tion. The demands of the latter, and of Mana, for timber, not to mention 
the vast annual concourse of pilgrims, must have bad a smisible effect in 
diminishing the forests. 
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ally between Daralee and Bhyrooghatee, which can be no othei* 
than that celebrated in the birth of Uma,** as the Deodara of 
young Gunga: cypress or juniper being apparently too .rare and 
remote to constitute a prominent feature in the scenery: nor is either 
mentioned by Dr. H. lie states (1. c. and MS. penes me), that the 
cedar first appears in the bed of the river at Jhalla, extending thence 
even a stage above Gungotree, and up the Jahnuvee to Neelung; 
places, however, which he did not visit. Mr. Wilson supplies the 
deficiency in the India Sporting Review, December 1847, and June 
1849, and from him Dr. Hofimeister must have had his information. 
Describing the tree as growing in dense and noble forests from Jhal- 
la, via Duralee (9,000), Bhyroogbatee (9,500), Gungotree, 10,319 
feet, he tells us that thence up to the glacier the phenomena are 
these: ** on the slope on the right bank the forest continues quite up 
to the glacier, broken only by landslips. At first cedar and pine 
are predominant, but these gradually disappear and give place to 
stunted birch trees, white Rhododendron, juniper, and other bushes. 
On the left, for the last 3 or 4 miles, the forest entirely ceases, and 
the slope is clothed with a rich and luxuriant vegetation of grass.** 
This does not give the limit of the cedar, which is here probably 
under 11,000 feet; and it is remarkable how the account of the ve¬ 
getation reaching up to the glacier coincides with what we know 
of the lower limit (about 12,000 feet) of other Himalayan glaciers, 
^'^nd induces a suspicion that the elevation (13,800 feet) assigned 
to the Cow’s-mouth, is too much. 

The gorge of the Jahnuvee or Jad Gunga, the more remote but 
still cis-Himalayan source of the Bhagiruthce, ns far as Neelung 
probably 10,500 feet, is, in like manner, “covered in most parts 
with a forest of cedars,*’ which cease in the next stage upward, 
Soonam, where no trees grow except a few willows and stunted cy¬ 
press (more probably juniper). 

SW. of Gungotree, in lower Gurhwal, extensive groves of cedar, 
apparently indigenous, occur on the flanks of Tyn Teeba, as at Oon- 
tur village, &c. and it is wild in profusion on Deobun, a dac moun¬ 
tain (9,000 feet) of Jounsar, between the Tons and the Jumna, 

Beyond this, to NW. specification is needless; the cedar is estab¬ 
lished alike on the central and the culminating ranges, as far at 
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Icaslt as Tezccn in Afghanistan; here and at Olipoor (or Otipoor) 
Dr. Griffith (as already cited, Journals^ pp. 461, 464. And J. A. S. 
No. 118^ p. 798,) was inclined to believe that it ended abruptly: 
but there is reason to suspect its further extension. Dr. Robertson 
(Calcutta Journal of Nat. Hist. Oct. 1841, p. 330,) states, that 
^‘various species of pines (Chulghozehy ^c.) and Cedars are 
found, along with the oak, elm, ash, and juniper,’' in the Kobistan 
of Kabul. This tract was not explored by Dr. Griffith; but the 
Passes to Bameean further west, have no forest of any kind : while 
the ambiguity of the term cedar in common parlance leaves it 
doubtful whether Dr. Robertson did not moan the tree juniper of 
Shawl and Bilochistan. The Afghans call the Deodar ** Nokhtur 
perhaps from its pungent leaves.* 

In Kashmeer, as I understand from Mr. Winterbottom, the 
cedar abounds on the Peer Piinjal and Baranioola mountains, from 
.'>,000 to 8,000 feet; but is rare on the east n ranges, the west 
faces of which arc occupied, as usual, chiefly ' y Picea. 

The NE. limits of Cedrus deodara are uncertain, mt in all pro 
bability it never extends beyond the NE. face of the Himalaya. 
According to Dr. Lindley in the Penny Cyclop<Bdia (copied in the 
Arboretum Brit. IV. 2429), two varieties, or perhaps nearly allied 
species, called Shinlik and Christa Itooroo, arc mentioned by Moor- 
croft as natives of the for^|l!s of Ludakhf (if any such there be) : 

* Much probably remains to be discovered of the Coniferm of their country. 
Lt. Irwin (J. A. S. November, 1839, p. 898,) says, that they “ distinguish at 
least seven kinds” of pine, and notes the districts where they are found, but 
without any specification except the names Julyhoseh and Shouty; the last 
( P. longifolia ? J remarkable for its being so combustible, that the natives 
use it as a torch.” 

t This proviso is very necessary. I know not what materials Dr. Lindley 
consulted, but in the expurgated edition of Moorcroft’s Travels, published 
by Professor Wilson, so far from any forost or cedar of any kind being men¬ 
tioned, I find (1.267,) that ** a few willows and poplars are the only trees” in 
Ludakh. This is confirmed by Mr. Vigne (II. 342), with exception of his 
" here and there a bunch of fir trees” in the neighbourhood of Le, which, 
on the authority of Captain II. Strachey, I eliminate, as being ima^nary. 
Captain S. assures me that the only trees are the Lombardy and a balsam 
poplar ; willows: brier-bushos; and IlippopKa^ by the rivers: to these must 
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but the inhospitable soil and climate of the Tibetan table-Hind 
(where it freezes more or less every night in the year) must form an 
impassable barrier to the transverse progress of this and other 
Himalayan Conifers^ excepting, perhaps, Juniperus excelsa: as, 
on the other hand, it and its continuation forbid the extension to the 
Himalaya of the larch, spruce, and pines of Siberia and the Altai. 
A cedar was, indeed, long believed to inhabit Siberia; but Loudon 
(confirmed by Erman) shews this to be a mistake which originated in 
the Russian name for Pitms Cenibra, **Kedry* being taken for cedar. 

Masson (II, 2.’i, 33, 152,) states that the plain of Lus, near Son- 
mccanee, as well as the country between Schwan and Kurachee, in 

be .added Juniperus exrAsUy which, however, does not occur within 20 
miles of Lc, and is culled Shookpa. In sjiite of the discrcpune.y of name, 1 
concluded this to be Moorcroft's cedar, i. c p^'«r<7-ccdar or juniper, and 
understood by Dr. L. of the Th^odar ; but by comparing Moorcroft’s volumes 
(I. 287, 280,) it is clear that ('Iirhta fionroo is not a cedar at all, but doubt¬ 
less Uippophtb n jOiiK,. (saUeiJoUft) or some allied species: "a prickly 
shrub called Cheermn and Chesta liuruy” growing by streams, and producing 
a small, round, .ingo berry, too acid to be eaten.” As Chasta Rooroo 
is “a variety or perhaps nearly allied species” of the second Ludakb cedar, 
it follows that tho last, **Shiidik” must belong to the same family : pro¬ 
bably tho “ or Sarsin;/,'’ (properly “ Hershiui/' or gold tree) RUvay- 

nns Muorcro/fii, which also grows in Ludakli and Kashmeer, and of which 
Dr. Roylo (in Vigne, 11.4.%*,) mentions a'^abul variety which 

might easily in transcription become “Shinjiky “ Chirma^^ in Tibetan 
denotes any thorn : properly Tserina. 

I’lie Ilipjtophae forms the most abundant brush-wood of the rivcr'bcd.s in 
Ludakh, and though so common as to fix tho notice of nH travcller.s, has 
been, nevertheless, the subject of a second scries of mistakes on the part of 
Mr. Vigne. Ho tells us (LI. 36*0), that at a certain spot in tho Nubra 
valley of Ludakh, “ a long belt of Junytd, chiefly of the Tartarian furze, 
occupies the banka of the river and in pp. 2G8, 2()9,272,319, a.s well as 
engraved on tho map, near Kboppalu, on the Sliayuk, the same shrub, ex¬ 
plained to be Cytisus (rerardiaua or versicolor, is said to occur in thick 
junguls on the stony and sandy banks of streams in Sbighur and other 
parts of Baltistan. These are exactly tho localities where we should expect 
Jlippophae, while their comparatively small elevation would naturally induce 
a doubt of the presence of Caragana versicolor. But tho matter does not 
rest on inference : (.’aptain Strachey has visited the Nubra site, and bo 
assures me that the shrub therd^is Jlippophae: and so of course tho rest. 
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SiriSh, is “ overspread with the munificent Dedar associated with 
tropical trees, and flourishing in that burning climate, we must not 
confound this with the Himalayan Deodar: in his journey to Kelat, 
also, the Deodar is classed amongst trees common to Bilochistan and 
Hindoostan, and may be Guatteria longifolia^ the Deodar of Bom¬ 
bay and Calcutta: but Richardson has Deevdal or Deewdal, Persian 
for the white poplar; and as both Griffith and Vicary mention a 
species of Popuhis in Sindh, allied to, if not identical with, P. eu- 
phratktti we may conclude this to be Mr. Masson’s Dedar. 

Captain A. Gerard fixes the lowest limit of the cedar, on a south 
aspect near Simla, at C,436 feet, but the fact of its attaining a con¬ 
siderable size near the south cascade there, suffices to justify my 
lower estimate of 5,500; and Captain Hodgson, who says it flou¬ 
rishes most between 6,000 and 10,000 feet, adds that it occurs be¬ 
low and above those limits .—(GJeanimjs in Science, Feb. 1830, p. 
52 ) Mr. Winterbottom informs me, that it descends certainly to 
5,000 in Kashmeer; and it is quite at homt at Hawulbagh, 4,000 
feet, and ripens its fruit well, though not abundantly, at Almorah, 
5,500, where it is equally an exotic. In some seasons, as this of 
18-19, there is a general failure of seed. On the northern face of 
the Busehur Himalaya, lat. 31*^ 30^ Captain Gerard assigns 7,414 
feet as its lowest, and 10,943 feet as its highest limit; but it cer¬ 
tainly descends much lower along the Sutluj, north of the Shatool 
Pass. Dr. llofFmeister’s limits are 8,000 and 11,000, of which the 
first is at least 2,000 too high. By his manuscript I find that he 
met scattered specimens only 300 feet below Rhododendron campa- 
nulatum, on the north face of the Harung Pass, above Sungla, in 
Koonawur: and we have seen that the tree reaches considerably 
above Gungotree, itself 10,^19 feet; 10,500 feet must be, therefore, 
rather under than above the mark, for the upper limit on the 
southern face of the Himalaya. Captain Herbert expressly informs 
us {Gleanings in Science, Feb. 1830, p. 69), in contradiction of a 
report that he had seen the cedar at 13,000 feet in Koonawur, that 
11,300 was the highest point at which he observed it; but Captain 
A. Gerard, who explored that district in every direction, says (Lloyd 
and Gerards, II. 296), ** the Kelon seldom occurs below 6,000 feet, 
and its upper limit is nearly 12,000 ftet: in a few favorable situ- 
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ations I have found the latter above 12,300.” Two above 12,000 
had been previously recorded (pp. 264, 267), viz. 12,300 near 
Soongnum, and 12,100 on the Werung Pass. Dr. Gerard ipeasured 
Deodars of 13 feet in circumference, and 140 feet high, above the 
level of 10,600 feet (I. 6, I. 342). But this upper limit of 12,300 
is proper only to Koonawur and similar climates, where the range of 
arboreous vegetation rises with the snow-line, as remarked by Mr. 
Colebrooke. 

Further observation has overthrown an idea hazarded in the ori¬ 
ginal paper, that the cedar shuns limestone formations: Shallee 
mountain N£. of Sirnlah, and Deobun in Jounsar, both of this rock, 
are well grown with cedar: in fact, with exception of the ranges, 
however lofty, next to the plains, it seems very indiflerent to site 
and substance, flourishing equally amongst the clefts of the most 
scarped rocks, gneiss, quartz, limestone, granite, clay and mica 
slates, as in the black vegetable mould of the brae or glen, provided 
always the surface of the latter slope to an angle suflicient to ensure 
thorough drainage. This condition seems indeed essential to all our 
forests; even in the Ttirace a dead level is invariably grass jungle; 
but the moment a rise commences, the land is occupied by forest. 

Although the Deodar abounds and attains a great girth on moun¬ 
tains thirty miles from the plains, all the gigantic specimens on 
record occur near the snowy range. On Choor, not one exceeded 
17 feet round at .5 high ; but at Slides, near Looloot, on the western 
side of the Changsheel Range, there exists a hollow, flat-crowned 
patriarch, 36 feet round, at 4 from the ground ; there is another of 
the same dimensions near the sacred fish tank below Checnee, in 
Koonawur; and at Sheong, on the north face of the Boorun Ghatee, 
one of 33 feet. Dr. Hoifineister (p. 504,) mentions “individual 
specimens above 40 feet in circumference.” 

Between Kugna and the Choor, there is a cedar forest in which 
nine-tenths of the trees were snapped in two by the snow of the 
winter, 1844-45 ; a sufficient proof that their needle-leaves do not 
preserve them from destruction by this cause, (p. 67,) which acts 
with peculiar force when frost succeeding a partial thaw is followed 
by a gale of wind. A little reflection, indeed, on the facts of the 
case suffices to demolish the theory alluded to; for the longest- 
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leaved pines, on which snow rests with most difficulty, as Pinaster 
IlalepensiSt australisy longifoHay prefer a zone in which it is un¬ 
known or comparatively rare ; while P. sylvestrisy Picea Wehbiauay 
PindroWy pectimtuy with short stiff leaves and branches, well calcu¬ 
lated to arrest the snow, flourish exactly where it falls most copious¬ 
ly. Whole forests of some of these may be observed dead in many 
places from Bhotan to Busehiir, as well as in the European Alps, for 
which no cause has been assigned; hut lightning seems the most 
probable (compare, however, note, ante). 

Dr. Liiulley (Veg. KingdoWy 227y) remarks, that Dr. Brown 
“ has noticed a very general tendency in some species of Pinus and 
Abies to produce several embryos in a seedboth in Kumaoon and 
Busehur wc frequently meet cedars w'ith several stems from the very 
base, which may juoceed from the same cause. 

Dr. Iloffrneister not unjustly terms the cedar “ the crowning glory 
of the Himalayas” ; and Baron Iliigel (account of Kashmeer )musl 
be added to the list of those who eulogize “ tlie ineoiruptible Hima¬ 
layan cedar, the invaluable Deodar.” As long ago as 184.'>, 1 
suggested to the worthy and zealous Editor of the Medical and Lite¬ 
rary Journal the propriety of experiments to ascertain if the timber 
really repels the white-ant; in which case, and if it could be brought 
to the spot at a chcjiper rate than kyanized materials, it would be 
invaluable in forming the sleepers of our Indian raihvays : but look¬ 
ing at railway prospects, the cedars arc probably not yet planted, 
which will be required on any line above Allahabad.* 

The occurrence of larch in Bhotan and eastern Nepal has been 
noticed: in the abstract of the Flora of Lower Koonawur, p. .515, 
Dr. Iloffmcister enters Lariv” very rare” ; but, as if he had af¬ 
terwards seen reason to doubt its correctness, any such allusion is 
omitted in the letter to M. Humboldt. Captain A. Gerard, also. 
Account of Koonau'nry jjp. 201, 20G, mentions several larch trees” 
near Kotgurh, and ** a species of* larch” on Huttoo ; but none such 
exists. Since my original notes were drawn up, I have visited Bid- 
sun and Joobul, the States in which Eraser also notices two varieties 
of the same genus: but diligent observation and enquiry satisfy me 


* Prospects have brightened euiisiderably since this was written. 
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that Cedrus deodara is intended; the ** two varieties’* being no 
other than the ordinary conical (or where compressed, columnar) 
form, and the somewhat rarer specimens with broad tabular* crowns. 
Below Chansoo, near Sungla, a steep ridge from the Buspa is grown 
and feathered with enormous trees of this form, which is due to the 
loss of the leading shoot by storms, and sometimes apparently by 
birds perching on, and wearing it down. Rosenmilller quoting 
Burckhard’s Travels in Syria, says of the redar of Lebanon, **thc 
oldest cedars are known by the circumstance of the foliage and 
small branches being found only at the top. This seems to be 
pointed out by the Hebrew word Tzammereth in Ezekiel, xvii. 3, ‘'the 
highest branch of the cedar,” and xxxv. 3, “ his top was among 
the thick boughs.” Loudou too, observes, “ the summit in young 
trees is spiry, but in the old trees, it becomes broad and flattened.” 
In a lesser degree this is true also of P. lonyifoliay pineoj and syU 
rcstrisy which, a they grow old, lose the lower branches, and acquire 
rounded or spreading crowns by the development of the uppermost 
boughs, and the decay of the rest.* 

* In the botanical portion of Berglians’ Physical Atlas wo are told, that 
J*inu8 cedrus, the cedar of Lebanon, as well as the Deodar, inhabits the 
Himalaya, for wliich £ think there is no other authority, unless this bo in¬ 
tended to intimate their identity. The site of the latter is said to be 
“ the Alps of Nepal and Tibet, at a height of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet; 
an English editor had the means of discovering that there is no proof of its 
presence in Tibet, and that at Simla, &c. it descends to C,000 feet. 

Th' same work furnishes the following distinctive habitats of our Coni- 
ferce, amusing as samples of critical variety of expression employed to dis¬ 
guise a total ignorance of details : 

Pinus Webbiana. “ The cold regions of northern India.” 

Pinus Brunoniana. “ Northern Provinces of India.” 

Pinus Smithiana. “ Mountains adjoining the Himalaya.” 

In one page we are told that Quercus semecarpi/olia forms the limits of 
trees at 11,500 feet on the south face of the Himalaya, which is true enough; 
but in the next page, the same level, with the same aspect, is assigned as the 
limit of shrubs, juniper, salix, ribes; which is necessarily and naturally false. 

It is asserted that “ snow is unknown” below 5,000 feet. In the Gleanings 
in Science, April 1830, p. 116, we have the notorious fact recorded, that in 
1815 it fell at Kalsee, on the Jumna, at 2,.500 feet; and “ lay deep” on the 
Sewalik range, from 2,000 to 3,500. This was repeated in the winter of 

R 
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It would appear, that even on its native mountains (p. 64) the 
cedar of Lebanon affords timber little if at all superior to the coarse, 
soft, walping wood of the English specimens. Pococke, in 1744-45, 
examined the trees on Lebanon, and says, the wood does not differ 
from white deal in appearance, nor does it seem to be harder,” in 
the **British Gunner^* its specific gravity is given 613: that of Indian 
cedar 1315; but this last cannot be the Deodar^ which, on an 
average of twenty trials by Captain W. Jones, shews only 680. 

The Deodar grafts freely on the cedar of Lebanon ; the village of 
Eden, the chief or only site where the latter remains, is 6,400 feet 
above the sea. Authorities differ as to the number of cotyledons ; 
some allowing only 6, others from 9 to 11, which agrees with the 
Deodar. “The female catkins are produced in October, but the 
cones do not appear till the end of the second year, and, if not ga¬ 
thered, they will remain attached to the tree for several years,” but 
in the Deodar, they arc produced and fall to pieces annually: and 
lloxburgli was certainly misinforaicd when he was led to represent 
the scales as “ so close as in general to prevent the escape of the seeds 
without help.” On the contrary, the cones break up spontaneously 
while still on the tree, as soon as they arc ripe; and hence, when 
Moorcroft visited some Deodar groves in Kashracer, he was disap¬ 
pointed in procuring seeds. This is a marked difference: J}ut its 
glaucous leaves would scarcely warrant a specific distinction, for, 
in the Arboretvm, Loudon mentions a variety of Cedrm Libaniy 
“ the silver cedar,” with leaves quite glaucous. In general, however, 
the distinction here also holds good, for even on the oldest Deodars, 
the shoots and tufts of fresh leaves, from April till June, are of a 
llglit blue-green, which, in immediate contrast with the dark foliage 
of the last season, imparts during these months a curious mottled 
appearance to the tree : on many trees this tint is permanent. 

1846-47, when it foil at 2,500 or lower in the Dchra Doon, and certainly to 
3,000 at Bagesur, in Knmaoon. In February 1836, I am assured snow fell 
at Bilaspoor, on the Sutluj, 1,465 feet. Those, no doubt, wei’o exceptional 
seasons, occurring at long intervals ; but their possibility is a very necessary 
element in a view of botanical geography : while every severe winter snow 
falls, though it rarely lies, a thousand feet below the zone, where this work 
aHiriiis it to bo unknown. 
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Dr. Roseumuller, following many ancient versions^ is of opinion, 
that the Hebrew Berosh denotes the cypress, not the pine or fir, as 
rendered by our translators; and thus the temple of Solomon, with 
doors and floor of Berosh^ may have been indebted for its dhrability 
to the cypress r^her than to the cedar of Lebanon. He shews that 
the former entered into the construction of many other temples of 
antiquity. Thus Pliny (XVI. 42,) states, that the doors and other 
parts of the Ephesian Diana’s temple were of cypress; and Athe- 
nceus describes a splendid ship of Ilicro, containing, amongst other 
articles of vertUy a shrine of Venus, incased in cypress wood. The 
German critic would include under berosh, Cupressits sempervirens. 
Thuja articulata, and Juniperus Sabina, which last was called Brathys 
by the Greeks, addi)ig their own termination to the Syriac form 
berosh, (Brafhys has recently been applied to some species of Hy¬ 
pericum, —a division rejected by Dr. Lindlcy.) Pliny (XII. 39,) 
adds, that the Bratus grew on Mount Zagros (the range east of the 
upper Tigris), and that it resembled the cypress, witli wood having 
the odor of cedar. The passage of Arrian, referred to p, 88, is in 11. 
VII. c. 19, of Hooke’s translation: “The sanie ifcithor (Aristobu- 
lus) also tells us that Alexander had ordered cypress trees to be cut 
in that province for building several other ships, they growing there 
in great plenty.” Our own experience proves how mutable are 
names amongst the Conifertc: or it may be that the original or 
vague term berosh of Solomon’s time, had at the epoch of the Capti¬ 
vity, become obsolete, or yielded to the more precise appellation 
**gopher of which was constructed the ark; cypress, according 
to Roseniniiller, who remarks that copher, pitch, gapherith, sulphur, 
and gopher, in the Greek from kupar, are cognate terms in sound 
and sense. Copher also signified, he supj)oscs, our Mendee, Lawso- 
nia inermis, and perhaps the several odoriferous Cyperi {KvTreipotj) 
may be traced to the same origin. 

With respect to the plant noted, p. / 8, called Lotus by Pilgrim, 
the Kumul, Kunwul, Kouwul, of the Brtdimans and mountaineers 
from the Shatool to the Oonta Dhoora Pass, it is not, as I supposed 
from his and Fraser’s description, a Fritillaria, but a composite 
plant, Saussurea obvallata ; the same name is also applied to Savs- 
mrea sacra : and Mr. Edgeworth remarks—(Linuoean Transactions, 
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ill voce:) In templis apud Badrinath sanctissimis Indorum pro Ne- 
lumbio uti donum in sertis offertur: ideo sacram’’ nominavi; hoc 
usu in templis Kedamathj Tun|;naih, &c. 8. (Aplotaxiat DeC.) 
obvallata occurrit, amboe a monticolis Indicd KunwcH (id est Nehm^ 
bium) appellantur.” 1 have not observed the N^umhium above 
Bliecmtah 4,300 feet; Sausaurea obvallata does not descend below 
12,000, and reaches 15,000 feet; it is not an aquatic, but the large 
leafy bracts, enclosing the flowers, are shaped like the petals of the 
lotus, which, with a musky fragrance, have raised it to its actual 
honors. Iris napalensis is known in Kumaoon as the Neel 
Kumulf* blue lotus; and Crinum toxicariumt as Chundur Ku- 
niuly* white lotus : both are commonly to be found near temples and 
the abodes of fukeera or other religious men. 

Luminous plants, p. 79. Vague ideas of their existence in India 
and the neighbouring countries float about now as in the days of the 
old Ilindoos and Greeks; they are in some cases, perhaps, founded 
on facts, in others on electric appearances. In the J. A. Soc, Ben- 
galy No. 153, p. C88, we read that in Afghanistan ** to the north of 
Nahoo, is a mountain called Sufed Koh, in which the natives 
believe gold and silver to exist, and in which they say in tke apiing 
is a bush which at night from a diatance appears on Are, but on 
approaching it, the delusion vanishes.” Baron Hiigel (p. 143,) was 
told, that the Auk river in Kaslimeer, when swollen with rain, brings 
down from Tibet pieces of timber which shine in the dark as 
long as they continue moist.” Our oflicers at Peshawur might, 
perhaps, find out some particulars of the Sufed Koh vegetable lumi¬ 
nary ; the account, if a fiction, is at all events an old one, and seems 
identical with that given by Pliny (XXI. 36,) of the ** Nyctegretum” 
of the text; which is this:— 

** Nyctegretum inter pauca miratus est Democritus, coloris hys- 
gini, folio spinte, nec a terra se attollentem, prsecipuam in Gedrosia 
narrat. Ervi post tequinoctium vernum radicitus, siccarique ad lunam 
triginta diebus, ita lucere noctibus. Magos Parthorumque reges uti 
hac herba ad vota suscipienda. Eamdem vocari chenomychon quo- 
niam anscres a primo conspectu ejus expavescant (!) ab aliis nyc- 
talopa, quoniam e longinqm noctibus fulgeat.”* The rootstock 

** Gladwiii’a Ul&z Udwiyeh has Siraj-td-Kootruby the fury’s lamp : a 
plant which shines at night like the glow-worm. 
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of a plant from the Ooraghum jungles, at the foot of the Madura 
hills, near Trichoor, supposed to be an Orchid or Marica, was ex¬ 
hibited in April 1845 at a meeting of the Royal As. Soc., possessing 
** the peculiar property of regaining its phosphorescent appearance 
when a dried^ fragment is subjected to moisture, gleaming in the 
dark with all the vividness of the glow-worm or the electric Scolopen- 
dra, after having been moistened with a wet cloth applied to its 
surface for an hour or two; and it does not seem to lose the property 
by use, becoming lustreless when dry, and lighting up again when¬ 
ever moistened.” The Gardener^s Chronicle (Dr. Lindley) states, 
that ** a small slice of the dried root being wrapped in a wet cloth, 
and allowed to remain about an hour, shines in the dark like a 
piece of phosphorus, or perhaps somewhat paler, more like dead fish 
or rotten wood.” It is stated to have been long familiar to the 
Brahmans under the name of Jyotismati, erroneously referred iii the 
Lexicons to Cardiospermunit perhaps on account of the white cres¬ 
cent on its black seed. The discovery of the Coromandel plant 
was made by a Tuhseeldar, compelled by rain to take shelter at night 
under a mass of rock, where he was astonished to see a blaze of 
phosphoric light over all the grass in the vicinity. Sanscrit au¬ 
thorities refer the Jyotismati to the Himalaya: and on enquiry at 
Almorah, I found there was a luminous plant well known there by 
that name, and ** Jwalla-mat implying the possession of light 
or fire. It turned out to be Anthistiria anathera, of which perhaps 
one root in a hundred is luminous by night during the rainy season. 
Other grasses, Andropogon contortuSy Iwaruncmay ^c. arc reported 
to possess the same property ; and both Hindoos and Moslems are 
persuaded of the existence of a plant called Sunee (the Sanscrit 
Sunjeemn :) extolled for its power of revealing the wonders of fairy¬ 
land ; and eagerly sought by fukeers and serpents. In 1845, the 
people of Simlah were open-mouthed with a rumour that the moun¬ 
tains near Syree were illuminated nightly by this magical herb. 
But it is probably BictamnuSy which has occasioned many of these 
reports : it abounds near Gungotrec and Jumnotrec, and supposing 
it to exhibit the same phenomena as its European congener, the 
fame of a bush burning but not consumed would be bruited 
afar by the pilgrims among a people ever ready to deify any 
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peculiar manifestation of fire.* Professor Ucnslow explains the 
inflammable atmosphere generated^ on a calm still evening about 
Dietammis fraxinella by the evaporation of a volatile oil: and states 
that, ** If ft candle be brought near it, this plant is enveloped by a 
transient flame without sustaining any injury from th^ experiment.** 
The Bughoovuns alludes to Are latent in the Sumee, supposed to 
be Proso]^ spicigera, the Jhund of northern India: but the re¬ 
ference may be to fire obtained by frictioii.f 

On Brasil wood (p. 88) Rosenmiiller quotes Kimchi on II, 
Chrons. ii. 8, to the effect that “the Arabic bukvm denotes the 
wood commonly called Bresil. Celsius thinks it strange, that not 
only Kimchi, who lived .about three centuries before the discovery of 
America, but also, Maimonidcs, who lived somewhat earlier, have 

* Many facts prove that some general knowledge of the Himalaya was ob¬ 
tained thus; in somo cases, the results of observiition, true to the present 
day, have been blended into the national legends. Ward somewhere I'clatos 
a story how Yoodishthira, wandering in these mountains, and who alone of 
the Fandoo party, reached heaven alive, was followed by a dog, to which ho 
became so attaeliod, that on reaching the celestial gates, he absolutely refused 
to enter without his companion : the St. Peter of the day and place being, 
after a long resistance, obliged to give in. Perlitaps no party now ever 
makes an excursion in these mountains without being similarly joined. 

't* The state of Natural History in India reminds us continually of Pliny, 
and the mass of facts, fiction, shrewdness, and credulity there preserved : — 
occasionally its revelations rival the most recent experiments or speculations 
of our own philosophers. Bhubdev Tcewarce, and other learned pundits of 
Almorah, affirm that the fact or fable of the transmutation of the corcalia by 
moans of frequent cutting or browsing has been known in India from time 
immemorial: the late Mr. G. T. Lushington informed mo, that the same 
belief prev.ails at Bhurtpoor. According to Bhubdev, wheat becomes barley ; 
barley, wild oats (A vena fatua); rice, Panicum furmentneeum; while 
tnundoottf Eleusine corocanay degenerates into Khurooa or Jhurooay which 
seems to be Eleusine inilica. They do not seem to have any tradition as to 
how and whei*o the finer corcalia wore obtained. Dr. Griffith (p. 3,) men¬ 
tions the wild form of Oryza saliva as common in Silhet. 

The doctrine of spontaneous generation is universally received : thus, at 
Almorah, flies are believed to originate in the dreadfully offensive spadices of 
f^anromatum punctatum and Arum hastatum: fleas, lice, bugs, &c. in 
sweat: scorpions in a preparation of buffaloc’s milk : mint from the excre¬ 
ment of flies fattened on goor and honey ; .and so on. 
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both mentioned Brazil wood, whereas it is commonly supposed to 
have derived its name from the Province of Brazil in South America, 
whence the best kind is brought by the Portuguese. But both the 

wood and its name were known long before the discovery of America, 

* 

as is manifest from extant documents of the fourteenth century, 
from which Charpenticr has given extracts in his Glossary, under the 
words BrasilCt Brisiacum, Brisi/lum. From thence it appears that 
the name Brasil or Brwsil was used to denote any brilliant color, as 
well as the substances from which it was prepared,’* 

The word occurs also in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 1. 1.*), 465, 
** Nonnas Preestes Tale,” 

“ Him necdctli not his color for to dicn. 

With Brasil, no with grain of Portugal.” 

One of his editors quotes in illustration, an inventory of the effects 
of Henry Y. containing the following items—“II. graundcs peces du 
Brasilo, pris VI. s. VIII. «?.” Dr. Rosenniidler adopts Kimclii’s 
opinion, that the Ahmggim wood imported from Ophir by Solomon, 
is identical in sound and sense with the Arabic Al-huhuniy well 
known in Indian commerce as sapan, the produce of Ccpsalpinia 
Sapiyan. 

It is curious to find the w'ord established so early in Ireland, where, 
in Armagh, was the district Hy-Brcsail, or “the sons of Brcsail;” now 
Clan-Brassil; also a “ Rath-Brassil,” Brassils Fort, and several more. 
In O’Connor’s child placeed in A.D. 1315, Campbell calls one of the 
characters Brazil, It is asserted that the “ Isles of Brazil” arc loca¬ 
ted in the neighbourhood of the Azores in maps of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, and were laid down by Ortelius in his map of Europe more 
than .300 years ago. The author of the MS. History of Ireland, 
preserved in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, mentions 
“ O’Brasil” as “ an island which licth far out at sea on the west 
of Connaught, and is sometimes perceived by the inhabitants of 
Uaile and Iris (Erris), and also from St. Helen’s Head in Donegal.” 
He goes on to affirm that it appears in many old maps in long, 13**, 
lat. 50** 20', and notes that Captain Rich had seen it at a dbitance, 
for it vanished on being approached. This learned critic surmises 
that the Isles of O’Brasil are inhabited by the Tuatha Danaanst 
“ so that it may be those famous enchanters now inhabit them, and 
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by their magic spell, conceal their island from foreigners ” not with¬ 
out good reason. In 1675, a fictitious account of a voyage thither was 
published^ entitled O’Brasil or the Enchanted Island,” being a 
perfect relation of the late discovery and wonderful disenchantment 
of an island on the west of Ireland. “ Giraldus Cambrensis, A. D. 
1350, calls it the Phantom Island; says it appears on a calm 
day ; that two vain attempts were made to reach it by a boat; but 
on the third day, by sliooting towards the shore, an arrow tipped with 
red hot iron (altogether inimical to any thing that is fantastic), they 
landed, and found the soil firm and habitable:” a very palpable 
non-seeputer! In Colgan’s Acta Sanctorum, St. Brendan is stated to 
have reached this land in a coracle from Kerry, and to have con¬ 
tinued there seven years: in proof of which, a promontory in that 
country still bears the Saint’s name. The island is still occasionally 
seen by the men of Clare, Antrim, aud Irishowen, {Otway's tour 
in Connaught, ^'C, whence these details are taken,) aud may owe its 
existence to three causes: 1st, fact, embodied in the well-known 
usquebaugh of that classic district: 2nd, the effects of refraction, as 
the Fata Morgana of the Straits of Messina, &c.: 3rd, a tradition of 
the discovery of North America in the tenth century by the north 
men. Be this as it may, the word must be originally Celtic, while 
the fact is certain that the actual kingdom of Brazil derived its name 
from the wood or the fictitious island, as the Antilles wore so named 
from Antilia or Atlantis, an equally imaginary land of the medireval 
and earlier maps and traditions ; and very possibly based on the same 
phenomena as O’Brasil itself. 


(To be Continued.) 
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sei'vationsy* ^c, Journ» of the Agti. and Hort. Soc, Vol. IV, 
Pai t IV, By Major E. Madden, Bengal ArtHlery, 

(Conduded from pago 128 ) 

YIII. CuPRESSUS TORULOSA. —The Kumaoon designation of 
this tree is Soorui, the Sanscrit Soorahvuy Soorahvyu, from Soor, a 
deity, oAev, appellation: " named divine/’ Professor Wilson, after 
the Umurkosh, explains the word by Binus deodara, with which 
indeed it is considered, in some districts, equally sacred: and it is 
likely that the authors of the Koshas were not acquainted with the 
difference. Soorui {Soorye) is clearly the Shoor of Koonawur, 
there applied to Junipertu exceUa as well as to the cypress, which 
Br. Koffmeister found growing in company on the south face of 
the Wyrung Pass (Travels, p. 501): but in the Narrative, pp. 407, 
437,444,458, he frequently mistakes Juniperus esecelsa for this tree. 
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Supposing Cupressus toruhsa to be (7. pendula of Dr. Griffith’s 
Journals, its most southern known habitat is Bhotan, where (204, 
222) he met with it, (but perhaps never wild,) at elevations vary¬ 
ing from 2,160 to 7,000 feet above the sea, but appareiftly culti¬ 
vated at Dewangiri, the lowest of these levels. He adds (J. As» 
Soc. April 1839, 276,) The only ornamental tree to which the 
Bhotiyas are particularly attached is the weeping cypress; these 
occur about all the castles and palaces, and especially about re¬ 
ligious buildings.’’ In Sikhim, Dr. Hooker has only met with it 
by tho convmts on the Great Runjeet river, where it is probably 
introduced: Chunduwf^ of the Bhotiyas and Lepchas; and per¬ 
haps the Cupressus J^mhriSf figured in Macartney’s Embassy to 
China. ** A most beautiful tree: wood yellowish-red, and very odo¬ 
riferous .”—(Dr, Sooker.) I do not find any notice of its existence 
in Nepal, but it is not wanting there, as Mr. Winterbottom got speci¬ 
mens from Gosainthan. In the British Himalaya, its appearance is 
first recorded by Captain Henry Strachey on the Nirpania Dhoora 
in Choudans, on the west bank of the Kalee. Advancing NW. it 
occurs in great forests on the western face of the Kalcemoondee 
Range, separating the Ramgunga from the Gorce or Gouree river; 
here Messrs. Winterbottom and R. Strachey in 1848 found it 
prevailing from 7,000 to 8,000 feet, on the Pass of the same name 
from Ghirgaon to Moonsharee. Somewhat further west, scatteiv 
ed woods occur on the route from Almorah to Devee Dhoora, and 
at Nynee Tal it forms a very marked feature in the scenery, consti¬ 
tuting an extensive forest on the steep S£. face of Cheenur, and the 
8W. face of the Boorans-ka-Danda; as well as on the same 
aspect of the Giwalee clifis, on which it reaches down to *5,000 feet, 
its greatest elevation on Cheenur being about 8,000. Sporadic 
clumps and separate trees also grow on the N£. face of the same 
mountain, on the Sher-ka-Danda, Uyarpata, &c. but it chiefly 
affects the warm exposures. Dr. Hofimeister mentions (p. 494) 
** the northern acclivities” of Cheenur as the site of the main 
forest, meaning, apparently, those north of the lake: he only allows 
a height of 40 feet, which is greatly underrated: many tn es are 
certainly 100, and some perhaps ISO: the largest specimen mea¬ 
sured by me is 16| feet in girth at 5 from the ground, the spread 
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of the branches aboat 24 on each side; but about 12 feet is the 
average girth of the finer specimens at Nynee Tal, where the tree 
is commonly called MaimUa, It seems unknown as an indigenous 
production in NW. Kumaoon; but in S£. Gurhwal, it is in abun¬ 
dance on the upper Nundakinee, at Wan on the Kylgunga, and other 
drainers of the Trisool: and in lower Pynkhunda, from Josheemuth 
upwardsi on the way to the Neetee Pass^ Mr. Batten (J. As, Soc, 
Aprils 1838,) describes it as abounding from 7,000 to 8,000 feet: 
** after leaving the oaks, elms, hornbeams, &c. the wood becomes 
entirely cypress, and from summit to base of the mountains no 
other tree is seen. The larger trees not unfrequently attain an 
enormous size, some of them having a girth.of 27 feet. The smaller 
kinds are, however, the prettiest, and even appear to be different 
from the larger in species: but on observing them attentively, I 
perceive no difierence whatever in reality between what some tra¬ 
ilers call the Arbor vitee and the lai^e Himalayan cypress.*’ 
The ground or creeping cypress, “ Parpinja” of Mr. Traill, referred 
to p. 92, is Juniperw communis: but Cupressus toruhsa at great 
heights is itself dwarfed down to a mere bush, the form assumed by 
pines, and in fact everything in this district above Mularee. There 
can be no doubt of the correctness of Mr. Batten’s concluding obser¬ 
vation \ the old trees, in a suitable climate, grow up in a slender 
column, like the Pindrow and Wd>hiana firs, and except that, on a 
closer inspection, the foliage is of a yellowish-green, considerably 
resemble them in their sombre color and monumental form; 
the thick, contorted boughs, also, give the individual tree a some¬ 
what naked, savage, and distracted aspect: but up to 40 feet or so, 
the form is full of grace, conical, with dense tiers of horizontal 
boughs, from which the branches droop in the most elegant manner. 
The forests of the Bhoulee, near Josheemuth, are those noted at 
p. 93, from Moorcroft, who very correctly pronounced them cy¬ 
press. The famous cypress grove at Mirg, 4 or 5 miles S£« of 
Josheemuth, stands on the N£. aspect of the mountain at 7,500 
feet elevation, surrounding the temple of Chundika Devee. Most 
of the trees are from 12 to 16 feet round: but there is one of 27 
feet, measured flush with the ground on one side; 10 or 12 feet 
above it on the other: it is branched nearly to the base, with 
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enormous root-bole embracing lai^e rocks: and is probably not 
under a thousand years old. Towards Gungotree, west of Duralee, 
the cypress is called ** SooruV* and Leor or ** L&nmr^^ and here¬ 
abouts, I learn from Dr. Falconer, it is not uncommon: ^he same 
traveller informs me that it occurs in profusion on the mountains 
between the Jumna and the valley of Ramaseera (Ramaserai of the 
map): and I have already (p. 109,) remarked its existence at 
Mooshk, in this province. Hence, I am unaware of its existence 
NW. till we reach the Simlah districts, where, as already men¬ 
tioned, it occurs in Kotkhaee, and plentifully on Shallee moun¬ 
tain, in Bhujee. The fhhabitants in their own dialect call it 
QuUat ChtUaif Oulrai ^ and they consider ** ** Deodar j* 

by which term also it is familiar to them, to be of Hindoostanee 
origin. Of the clumps at Kotkhaee, the largest two trees measure 
at 5 feet, 14 and 14^ feet round respectively. On Shallee, it is 
found in most abundance on the crags and clifls of its northern spur 
called TheUif at about 8,000 feet \ but, in a dwarfed state, it occurs 
to 9,300 feet, within 300 feet of the summit. At the base of the 
mountain, in the Nawur or Noule Glen, there are some fine speci¬ 
mens as low as 4,500 to 5,000 feet; its limits, as a tree, may there¬ 
fore be fixed at 4,500 and 9,000 feet; but, when introduced, it 
flourishes considerably lower, as at Hawulbagh, 4,000, and Dewan- 
giri, 2,000. Like the cedar, it seems indifferent to geology: grow¬ 
ing on clay-slate at Nynee Tal, dolomitic limestone on Shallee, 
gneiss and mica slate on the Dhoulee; but a dry and somewhat 
sunny site seems essential. Respecting its extension NW. it is 
marked by Moorcrofi; up to Mundee, as already noted (p. 85), but 
certainly does not reach Kashmeer. In Kumaoon, the cypress 
flowers in January and February, in small, solitary terminal 4-sided 
strobili, about one-fourth of an inch long, each side comprising five 
ovate scales. Each of the almost countless branohlets ends in one 
of these: the cones are placed lower down. 

The people -of Kumaoon do not appear to have the cypiress in 
much religious veneration: on the contrary, the timber is freely 
used in the houses: at Nynee Tal it is considered very durable, 
but too flexible for any position where it has to sustain heavy 
weights: for such, oak is preferred. In Bhujee, on the contra 
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1 was assured that death would infallibly follow the profanation of 
the divine timber to any useful purpose of economy: it is burned 
as incense solely. The Himalayan cypress, however, ma^ be avail¬ 
able for^other purposes than incense and architecture. Sir £. 
Belcher (Voyage round the World) informs us, that at the Russian 
settlement of Sitka, about lat. 58**, on the NW. Coast of America, 
the most valuable timber is a very fine-grained bright yellow 
cypress (C, Nootkaenm 7)j of which they build boats: the natives 
of Nootka Sound manufacture their cloaks of its inner bark: it 
turns the rain, is very pliable and soft, and is in use for mats, sails, 
ropes, clothing, &c. The roofs of their houses are also covered 
with it.’’ The people of Bank’s Island turn it to the same uses. 

The conjecture of the text, that the form of the Gothic architec¬ 
ture was borrowed by the northern nations from the combinations 
of their pine forests is put aside by the fact of its Arabian origin; 
which merely transfers the type to the palm: perhaps to the ever¬ 
green cypress we are indebted for the graceful minaret, as we cer¬ 
tainly are for some graceful poetry. Byron introduces it into one 
of his most impressive pictures, when he places himself 

' ■ “ Within the Coliseum’s wall, 

’Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome. 

Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bow-shot—where the Caesars dwelt. 

And dwell the tuneless birds of night.” 

While Carlyle (confounding Moliere’s axiom, all that is not 
poetry is prose—and all that is not prose is poetiy,”) raves of ‘‘ a 
whole cypress forest, sad but beautiful, waving with not unmelodi- 
ous sighs in dark luxuriance, in hottest sunshine, through long 
years of youth.” According to Theophrastus, it was dedicated to 
Pluto, because, when cut down, it never throws up suckers; while, 
from its long duration, imperishable timber, and evergreen foliage, 
it was styled the tree of life. It was understood in the former 
sense during the first age of reason and balled cartridges, when 
the terrible line of Bante was inscribed over the Parisian cata¬ 
combs, 

Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ intrate! 
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On the restoration, a better taste and a sounder policy substitu¬ 
ted, in allusion to a spring close by, a more cheering text (St. John 
iv. 13, 1^): and this remains, (or did so till lately) ** to teach the 
Lutetian moralist to die,’’ if such education be possible or requisite 
where Theophrastus is preferred to the Evangelist. In Italy the 
name of Napoleon is pleasingly associated with the cypress: at 
Soma, near Milan, grows (or did till 1842) a patriarch of this race, 
fully 20 feet in circumference, and popularly believed to be co-eval 
with Julius Csesar. To save this and connect his own fame with 
the Romans, the emperor consented to divert the Simplon road a 
few yards from the otherwise direct line; the result is, that, of the 
hordes of Goths and Vandals who still annually invade Italy, not 
one in a hundred but devotes a few minutes to the contemplation of 
Napoleon and the cypress. 

We have seen the cypress of one or other species, sometimes 
confounded with the juniper, as it still is by botanists and travellers 
in the Himalaya, venerated and planted by temple, tower, tomb, 
palace, and garden, from time immemorial amongst the Celts, Ita¬ 
lians, Turks, Syrians, Abyssinians, Persians, Hindoos, Chinese, 
Bhotiyas, as the tree of life; and still known as SoorakoyUf* the 
divine tree. In Kosmos, we are told by Baron Humboldt that 
** the parks of the Persian Kings were adorned with cypresses, of 
which the form, resembling obelises, recalled the shape of flames of 
fire, and which, after the appearance of Zerdusht (Zoroaster) were 
first planted by Qushtasp around the sanctuary of the fire-temple. 

It was, perhaps, thus that the form of the tree led to the fiction 
of the paradisaical origin of cypresses. The Asiatic terrestrial para¬ 
dises (irapaSfitaoi) were early celebrated in more western countries; 
and the worship of trees goes back among the Iranians to the rules 
of Horn, called in the ZendHxmta <'the promulgator of the Old 
Law.’’ In the Notes, he adds: ** in the Shah Namah of Firdousee 
it is said, a slender cypress, sprung from paradise, did Zerdusht 
plant before the gate of the temple of fire” at Kishmeer, in Kho- 
rasan. ** He had written on the tall cypress tree that Qushtasp 
had embraced the true faith, that the slender tree was a testimony 
thereof, and that tlius did God extend righteousness. When many 
ages had passed over, the tall cypress became so large that the hun- 
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ter^s cord (laso ?) could not go round its circumference. When its 
top was furnished with many branches) he encompassed it with a 
palace of pure gold) * * * and caused it to be said abrqsd in the 
world) where is there on earth a express like that of Kishmeer ? God 
sent it me from paradise) and said) bow thyself from thence to para¬ 
dise. When the Caliph Mote-Wekkel had the sacred cypresses 
of the Magians out down) this one was said to be 1450 years 
old.* • * The cypresS) in Arabic Avar wood (aod), in Persiui 
8erw (Suroo) KoM^ appears to be originally a native of the moun¬ 
tains of Busih) west of Herat;*’ for which fact the geography of 
Edrisi is appealed to. Captain Mignan (J. A. 8, Sept. 1834) p. 
457)^ found ** a few bushes of the melancholy toUd cypress” on the 
mountains of N W. Persia) near the Araxes. The “ cypress jungle 
which covers the inlet from the (salt ?) swamp” near Sonmeeanee) 
as well as a small grove of cypress treeS) noted by Captain Hart) 
in the same vicinity) are probably Tamarix orientalUf the Furas, as 
distinguished from the Jkau, his Tamarish,—(Journey from Kur 
raxhee to Hinglajy J. A, 8, No. 98 of 1840.) 

The Visulya tree (p. 80) iS) by the Pundits of Kumaoon) referred 
to Croton polyandrum, the leaves of which are in high repute 
as a healing plaster for wounds: while the sap is believed to 
have the power of corroding iron. There is a handsome species of 
Bridelia (montana?), a t^ee in the TuraeC) but little more than a 
shrub on the mountains) where it is called Kumgnulia and Guya, 
which really possesses this power; at least it covers the blade of a 
knife with a glossy black pigment. But these fall so short of the 
gaudy description of the legendS) that we must rather assign the 
Vistdya to one of the ornamental Crotons^ as the Codic^m chry- 
sostictonj an exotic common in Bengal gardenS) and perhaps first 
known to Hindoos in their expeditions to Java) &e. and exagge¬ 
rated according to their custom. The Parijata tree) says the 
Yishnoo PooranU) (by Wilson)) ** was produced when the ocean 
was churned for Ambroeia; .the bark was of gold) and it was 
embellished with young sprouting leaves of a copper color) and 
fruit-stalks bearing numerous clusters of firagrant fruit.” Krishna) 
and his wife Sutyubhama (<^ Beautiful tree”) see it in Nunduna 
(*^ delight”)) the garden of IndrS) the regent of the East. She 
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begB him to transfer the Parijata to Dwaruka; 1 long to shine 

amidst my fellow-queens, wearing the flowers of this tree in the 
braids of^my hair.” According to the Hureevuns, her desire was 
excited by Narud’s presenting one of its flowers to Krishna’s other 
wife, Rookminee. At the expense of a war with Indra, Krishna 
removes the tree; the smell perfumed the earth for three fur¬ 
longs, and an approach to which enabled every one to recollect the 
events of a prior existence: so that on beholding their faces in 
that tree, all the Jaduvas contemplated themselves in their (origi¬ 
nal) celestial forms.” It is impossible not to perceive the relation 
between these Indian supernatural ti'ees, and those of the Hebrews; 
the accessories are all of the same complexion, and bespeak an 
extravagance of imagination eminently Indian. 

Thuja orientcUis, pp. 84, 91, is generally known in Northern 
India, as the ** Majoo ”; no doubt from the external resemblance 
of its fruit to the gall-nut. 

IX. JuNiPERUS.— The Greek name apKtvBog, proves how 
early and how extensively prophylactic powers were attributed to 
this genus in Greece anciently, as to this day in the sequestered 
regions of Tibet. Schrevelius gives the etymology « vapa to rev 
apav KivOsiv , quod maledictionem arceat. Ejus odorem omnia. 
Sc. reptilia aversantur.” Captain A. Gerard, (p. 126,) thus 
describes the Lapeha of Upper Koonawur: on the tops of many of 
the houses arc square piles of stones, named LapehOf adorned with 
juniper branches; and on the road side are heaps of stones, with 
poles, rags, or flags inscribed with mystic words, and each pas¬ 
senger adds a piece of quartz or twig of juniper of the large kind, 
called Shoohpa** At Doobling, Dr. Hofimeister (436, 437,) 
mentions cypress employed as a chororee, no doubt to scare away 
the demons from the threshing floors; but juniper is intended; for 
at Namgia, which is close by, he correctly states (p. 601,) ** Junv- 
p&rus {urevails alone.” His words are—Beside them stood a 
censer, round which, as often as a sievefull had been shaken out, 
they circled three times with slow and measured step, strewing 
cypress leaves upon it, and waving over it a large bunch of cypress 
twigs, after which they resumed their work.” Pliny (XXIV. 36) 
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writes of his two varieties'of common janiper ** utraque acCensa, 
serpentes fugat $’* and, ** Sunt qui et perungant corpus a semme 
ejus in serpentium metu.** In another place he saya of J, Ba* 
bina, multis in suffitus pro thiire assumitur:*' just as «/«- 
niperus excelsa, squ^nwsa and reliyiosa are called Dhoop and 
Oooggul in the Himalaya, and the wood burnt os such. Amongst 
the apparatus of the temple at Simonbong, in Sikhini, Dr. Hooker 
mentions ** censers with juniper ashes,” while, amidst the ceremo¬ 
nial mummery, incense was brought of charcoal with juniper 
sprigs. This was muffled about, and put through many evo¬ 
lutions,” &c. (J. A, 8. May, 1849, pp. 444, 445.) The natives of 
Dui'u in Gilgit, says Mr. Vigne, (TI. 305) ** on a particular day 
burn goat’s fat and juniper branches upon the altar, and dance, 
sing, and drink wine,” &c. At Hanu we were presented with 
incense-dishes, in which were small branches of dwarf juniper 
frying in goat’s grease. This species of juniper has been called 
Juniper (us) religiosa by Dr. Royle, &c. But the plant in question 
was probably J, cxcehUf which Captain Strachey found above 
Hanu, at 12,000 feet. 

The ancients (says Loudon in the Arb. Brit.) consecrated 
this shrub to the furies, and tlirew its berries on the funeral pile to 
protect the departing spirit from evil influences ♦ • • They also 
burnt it in their dwellings to keep away daemons: a similar cus¬ 
tom still prevails to a certain extent in various parts of the Con¬ 
tinent, where the peasants believe that burning juniper branches 
before the doors will prevent the incantations of witches, and keep 
away evil spirits.” The Bashkirs, a people of Russia, between 
the Volga and the Ural; use fumigations of Savin to cure the 
diseases of children; they also believe it to have a great effect 
against witches, for which purpose they hang branches of it at the 
doors of their houses.” But the superstition exists, or lately 
existed, nearer home than the banks of the Volga. In Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities (I; 10, HI. 148, of Sir H. Ellis’ edition) << Mr. 
Pennant tells us, that the Highlanders on New Year’s Day bum 
juniper before their cattleand the Rev. Mr. Shaw, in his His¬ 
tory of the Province of Moray, (where the shrub is very common,) 
that ** when a contagious disease enters among cattle, the fire is 

T 
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extinguiBhed in some villages round $ they then force fire with ft 
wheel, or by rubbing a piece of dried wood upon another, and 
therewitlp burn juniper in the stalls of the cattle, that the smoke' 
may purify the air about them; they likewise boil juniper in 
water, which they sprinkle upon the cattle.; this done, the fires 
in the houses are re-kindled from the forced fire. All this, he tells 
ns, he has seen done; and it is, no doubt, a Druid custom.^’ It 
perhaps originated in the rich aroma of the wood and fruit; and 
the fumigation which is so efficacious in ridding man and beast of 
** the torment of mosquitos,” gadflies, and gnats, may have come 
to be considered equally potent against spiritual mischief. But 
another principle may have dictated the canonization of juniper, as 
it certainly has that of several other Himalayan plants; viz. 
vicinity to the rimaginary deities of the elevated situations where 
they naturally grow, and where man himself can scarcely breathe. 
Thus several Sausmreas of the highest zone of vegetation are 
consecrated in the temples and rustic altars under the sacred name 
of lotus: while, in respect to juniper, the sentiment would be 
strengthened by the properties attributed to Savin, rendering it 
specially auspicious to children. 

1. Juniperus excelsa. Dr. Griffith docs not name the species, 
but this is probably one of those which he found in Bhotan, flower¬ 
ing in March; though* at Milum, in Joohar of Kumaoon, J, 
eoocelsa appears to flower in October and November. ** At a tem¬ 
ple near Jaisa (9,400 feet) found the juniper of Oongar in flower, 
attaining a height of about ^ feet:” exactly that of J. excelsa 
observed at Chitkool by Dr. Hofiineister. In another place, near 
the superior limit of Picea densa (Wehbiana), Dr. G. came on a 
juniper, which, in proper places, becomes a small but elegant 
tree.” At 10,000 feet, ** Junipemst very fine, occursand be¬ 
tween 8,000 and 10,000, ** Juniperus fruticosa, (fmtex humilis) 
raro arbuscula, ramulis pendulis, foliis lineari-lanceolat, acuminate 
spinulosis.” We may here probably discern J, recurva and squor 
mosa, (Journals, pp. 265,275,276,266, Itinerary Notes, p. 149, 
No. 788.) Dr. Hooker can detect but two species of junip^ in 
8ikhim: he writes to me I made six or eight species till I saw 
them growing; there is a regular gradation in the size of the 
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beriy. . The weeping juniper grows in the d^mp woods.’* The 
last 1 beUeve to be identical with what Dr. Hookerj in a subsequent 
letter^ describes as the ** DesheaV of the Bhotiyas^ a«''rather 
glaucous tree, 15 to 25 feet high, at elevations of 10,000 to 12,000, 
or perhaps 13,000 feet. Branches pendulous: leaves subulate; 
bark scaly: heartwood red, odorous, like J, Bermudiana** 
This seems to be Dr. Griffith’s ** small but elegant tree,” and pro¬ 
bably J, recurxta of Don, which, according to Loudon’s Arbore¬ 
tum, forms '^a graceful bush or low tree.” Dr. Hooker con¬ 
tinues : the AMes forest of Kunchinjinga is immediately succeed¬ 
ed by the tree juniper in valleys and the dwarf on the ridges, that 
is, when the impenetrable Rko^dendron scrub does not inter¬ 
vene.” Thus the tree juniper occurs exactly in the same zone as in 
Bhotan, viz. the superior limit of Ahm W^hiana^ In a second 
letter. Dr. Hooker gives its Bhotiya name Cltokpo ;” no doubt 
the same term as Shookpa** of Koonawur and Ludakh, and in 
fact, as Captain Strachey assures me, the proper Tibetan name of 
J^niperm excelsa. According to Dr. H. the Ckokpo is a large, 
black, densely branched, stiff tree, growing from 60 to 80 feet 
high in eastern Nepal, in Sikhim not above 15 to 20. Bark more 
scaly than in the former species: heartwood the same: always 
burned in the temples, and makes excellent light mountain staffs, 
but splits too easily. Leaves quadrifarioiAly imbricated. Rarely 
found below 11,500 feet, and gradually dwarfing into an alpine 
creeping shrub at 12,000 to 13,000. Ascends in this form to 
13,000 feet on the south flanks of ^unchinjinga, and to 15,200 on 
the rearward ranges. Young plants of both dwarf and arborescent 
varieties have spreading subulate leaves, as have often the terminal 
branches. These are not distinguishable from the former species. 
A puncturing Cynips often produces false cones, when the leaves 
become subulate.” This dwarf form ascending.to 15,000 feet, 
will, I suspect, turn out to be J, squamosa of former botanists: 
present in many situations in the British Himalaya where there is 
nqt a trace of any arborescent juniper. 

North-west of Sikhim, &c., Juniperus exeelsa is next mentioned 
in Nepal Proper on Qosainthan, where it seems to be called " Qoog- 
qul-dhoopJ* In Kumaoon it has hitherto, as far as 1 know, been 
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identified only about and above Milum, wbieb is beyond the in¬ 
fluence of the periodical rains: here, at ll,fi00 feet, Messrs. Stra- 
obey and Winterbottom observed a few stunted trees, known, in the 
present Hindee dialect of the villagers, as PuAmah^' the Pudma 
of p. 9t5; a Sanscrit term proper to CerasusPadam: the application 
to juniper is, however, pretty general, for /. squamosa is called 
** PudhanK* in Byans, and J. communis Pudma** at Neetee. 
In S£. Gurhwal, Lt. B. Strachey observed Junipertts excelsa, as¬ 
sociated with botli these species, as low as 9,000 feet, near Jelum, on 
the Dhoulec (or Neetee) river; and was assured by Bhotiyas that 
it also occurs in the glen of the Girthee, a Trans-Himalayan feeder 
of that river, from the Oonta Dhoora Pass. Fraser’s d/ioop below 
Gungotree may be cypress; but (Gleanings in Science, Feb. 1830, 
p. 53,) General Hodgson mentions that, when Captain Herbert 
went up the Jahnuvee branch of the Ganges towards Neelung, he 
ibnnd the "Juniper cedar in the form of a small tree,” marked 
in the map at 11,123 feet. Dr. Hoffmeister (p. 504,) observes that 
it extends to a more elevated habitat than any of the otlier Cont- 
ferce; on the Upper Sutliij is the only tree, as also on the declivi¬ 
ties sloping towards the table-land at Shipkee, where, however, it 
becomes shrubby.” The tree appears to resemble the Pinus Qe- 
rardiana in its general preference of the arid climate of the Tibetan 
regions. Mr. Winterbottom found it on all the elevated tracts of 
Astor and Gilgit, and even in the N£. quarter of Kashmeer, nearly 
on a level with the valley, which reduces its lower limit in that lati¬ 
tude to about 6,000 feet, its pi^bable level in Shawl also: Mr. W. 
suggests that these Kashmeer specimens may be the juniper men¬ 
tioned as growing in the valley by Mr. Vigne, which, fram his des¬ 
cription, 1 supposed to be J, squamosa. 

North-east of Kashmeer, J. excelsa occurs in Ludakh from 
11,000 to 12,500 feet, affecting, Captain Strachey informs me, the 
most precipitoos localities; c. g. in the upper half of the Nubra 
▼alley: on the river Shayok, N£. of Le: along the Indus valley: 
below that dfy, from Himis-shookpa-chen (or Himis of the great 
junipers) to, and perhaps beyond Hano: and probably in Zanskar 
«lso. From this to Siberia, the chain, if any such exist, has yet to 
be traced. 
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Abottt DoobUng, near Shipkee, the tree abounds at 9^000 feet, 
the same elevatiou with Jelum on the Dhoulee j and its lowest 
limit known to me in the Himalaya, excluding Kasbmeer^ On the 
south face of the Himalaya, Captain A. Gerard assigns 11,213 feet 
as the lowest level: and 11,842, its highest on the north face; hut 
this is certainly too little, for, in Upper Koonawur, as on the 
Binung Pass and near Soongnum, it probably reaches 12,500, the 
superior limit assigned by Captain Strachey in Ludakh: Captain 
Gerard states 25 feet to be the average height. 

Drs. Royle and Hoffmeister agree that Cupressm torulosa 
reaches Koonawur, where, following the analogy of Kumaoon, it 
would be termed ** Shoor*^ or “ Sooniee” Hence the impossibility 
of unravelling the contradictory statements of several travellers. 
Captain Gerard mentions beds of Shookpa jiinippr at 10,500 to 
13,000 feet, and says it is different from the Shoor and Bidelung: 
Shoor here probably means J. excelsa; but Shookpa is clearly 
wrong: the bed juniper being only known in Koonawur as ^*Theloo** 
and Pama:” in fact in the J. A, 8. No. 126, for 1842, he ex» 
pressly gives Shoot' as the Milchan, and Shookim as the Bhotiya 
term for J. eocceUa: and Captain A. Cunningham (lb, March 
1848, p. 212,) mentions several clumps of tlie pencil-cedar, J, ex~ 
eeUa, above Ranee-kee-Kotee, in Lahoul, “ called Shur by the 
Lalidlis, and Shupa or Shupha, by the Lsdakis and Bhotisand 
(Ib, No. 148 of 1844, p. 249,) “ The juniper is called Lewr about 
Rampoor, Shoor in Koonawur, and Shookpa in Bhot.’* And so also 
Captain Hutton, J, A, 8, Nov. 183^, ^9. 1 have myself heard the 
great trees at Leepee, &c. called Shoor and Shirkoo, In the account 
of Koonawur, pp. 68, 69, Captain Gerard corroborates Captain 
Cunningham: *'The juniper appears to be of three sorts: one, called 
Pama, is. an immense creeper; another, Shoor or Shoohpaf is a 
tree of 15 or 20 feet, on which are a few cones; anfl the third, a 
bush named BettvP* in Bhotiya, no Milchan name being given; 
probably J, communis. He adds, ** the only juniper that is eatable 
is the creeping juniper, the rest being veiy bitter*': and in his Journal 
of 1821, II. 99, he notes near Oorcha, east of Nisung the Pama 
or. ci'eeping juniper, and abuu&nce of Shookpa or the species that 
grows to 20 feet high.” But in the Appendix (pp. xxiv.—< 
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xxvi.) we have quite another account: ** some Shookpa and 
Shoor juniper are met witb^ the latter never above two or three 
feet in height’^: and, noting that the Bidelgung juniper commences 
at 11,300) he adds ** Bidelgung and another kind of juniper, 
Shookpa, continued to the height of above 13,000 feet”: exten” 
sivc beds of Shookpa juniper.” Again, at 9,000, 10,165, and 
11,800 feet ** we found a new kind of juniper called Shoor, which 
is quite different from the other sorts, the trees growing to the 
height of twenty-live feet and upwards, and branching out from the 
bottom.” This is J. excebsa; which I think never reaches, far less 
exceeds, 13,000 feet. Between Bopa and Soongnum, the Shook’- 
pa juniper” (II. 264,) reaches 12,350 feet: this is also J. exceUa, 
and is its highest recorded site; it also occurs as a tree at Nako, 
12,000 feet, p. 167. Br. Royle, (p. 351,) says—“ The former 
(Oupressus torulosa) appears to be the plant called Thdoo by the 
natives, and seen by Hurree Singh, between Simlah and Fagoo, 
&;c.” Cypress certainly grows there, but not the Theho juniper, 
which Hurree Singh pointed out to me in the Seharunpoor Garden 
by that very name; but he knew it never grew near Simlah, to 
whidi Ohoor is the nearest habitat. 

According to Jjm.<diOXi,JunipertJis^cel8a extends to Siberia (where 
in fact it was first discovered), and even to the rocky mountains of 
North America. In some memoranda of a journey in Koonawur 
in 1830, it is represented as ** a beautiful tree, which would be a 
great ornament to an English Park : but in these bleak mountains 
it is so exposed to the pelting of the storm, that many of the trees, 
though large, are much distorted.” The small bungalow at Soong¬ 
num is shaded by the largest juniper tree 1 have seen: 5 or 6 
feet from the ground it measures'^ld in girth's the stem soon di¬ 
vides into two great boughs, each of which throws out large 
spreading branches.” At Leepee or Lippa, one side of the village 
church is nearly formed by a fine Shirhoo tree, which shades the 
whole building.” Br. Hoffmeister calls this a cypress (p. 407), 
and the same mistake occurs (437,444,458), but it is really a juni¬ 
per as Captain Hutton states (J,A. S. Nov. 1839, 929). Br. 
H. observes, that the Erreng or Wyrung Pass is remarkable from 
the fact that on its southern slopes the J- sseceka occurs simultane- 
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ously with the Cupressus. Both being in fruit they could not be 
confounded/' This tends to explain the confusion in Captain A. 
Gerard's nomenclature: he never mentions cypress, and some of his 
species of juniper may be this in its stunted form : Captain P. 
Gerard used to speak of a bushy juniper of Koonawur producing a 
fruit as large as that of C, toruhsa, from which, however, he 
thought it distinct. Moorcroft, on the contrary, never, I think, re¬ 
cognizes the juniper tree: he says (I. 211) of Darcha in Koolloo, 
at 11,000 feet: ** on the tops of some of the houses, 1 observed 
piles of horns looking like chimnies, decorated with branches of 
cypressbut the usual practice prefers juniper, as Dr. Gerard ob¬ 
served (II. 96) on the tumuli at Nisung: J, excelsa is preferred 
for these holy sprigs, as well as for incense, and is commonly 
planted by Bhotiya or Buddhist temples: but at Panwee temple, 
north of Shatool, I noticed a line bush of J, sqmmosa (or a varie¬ 
ty) considered very sacred, and also called “ Dhoop** “ Qooggul 
Dr. Hoyle's epithet religwea, for his new but undescribed species, 
is therefore not discriminative. 

The timber of J, excelsa is known in Koonawur as “ Lewvy” 
** Newr” or simply Dho(^” Captain Gerard states, that **Porwa” 
vessels of juniper wood turned at Soongnum, are in much esteem: 
this has been denied as to the material; but I have examined some, 
and can testify to Captain Gerard's correctness. Captain J. D. 
Cunningham (J. A, 8. No. 147, of 1844, p. 218 ) calls these cups 
** Puriveh” and says the best kinds are made of the knot or ex¬ 
crescence of a tree called in Kunawur Kauzal* and about Ram- 
poor, Loot but this last is identical with Leror (juniper). 

In hand specimens, on a cursory inspection, the cypress and tree 
juniper may be easily confounde^d: the former, however, though the 
ultimate ramifications are very numerous, has them much shorter 
and less pendulous than the cypress, and the green is more bril¬ 
liant. The leaves are closely imbricated in decussate pairs some- 
Vrhat obtuse, with a central gland or raised line on the back: 4- 
ranked and imbricate: or slender, acute, disposed in threes and 

* Perhaps a misprint for Kun-shin, Acer sUreuliaeeumf from tho knotty 
parts of which tho coarser sorts of Tibetan cups are made in Byans.->Capto«» 
//. Strachey, Journey to Cho Lagan. 
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spreading” (Loudon). Both forms may be seen on the tree at Lee- 
pee: but specimens from Miliim have the imbricated leaves only, 
and the dorsal gland is rather depressed than raised. Dr. Griffith, 
Itinerary NoteSf p. 145, No, 696, anti p. 159, No. 819, appears to 
have met specimens presenting both forms: his plate 62 represents 
the former, also with free leaves. The fruit ripens in September, 
October, of a purplish-blue color, the size of a small pea, 1 or 
2*secded, resinous, with strong aroma w'hen bruised. 

Masson (II. 74, 81,) describes a juniper, probably this species, 
growing 20 to 25 feet high on the limestone declivities and summit 
of the lofty Chuhul Tun mountain, in the Kelat territory, where it 
is called Upoorz or Upoors by the Brahooees. He states it to bo 
abundant,' and valuable as fuel and timber; with berries esteemed 
in medicine, and exported to India. At a pilgrim station Mr. 
Masson observed a large tree ** covered with rags and tatters, and 
around its trunk stones were placed, defining a musjid the pri¬ 
mitive superstition having in this, and so many other cases, sur¬ 
vived the shock of Islam. In the journey to Kclat (p. 450,) he 
says the Appurs or juniper cedar seems more peculiar to the 
mountains of Saharawdn. It contributes by its solemn and majestic 
appearance to the scenery of the hills, and is the wood principally 
used at Kalat for purposes of building and fuel. It abounds on 
the eastern ranges of Saharawdn and on Chuhul Tun, delighting 
in the superior regions. It bears clusters of berries which are ga¬ 
thered when perfected, and sent for sale as medicines to Sindh and 
Hindoostan.” The tree is said to bo the Hurhur Kohi of Pemian 
authors, and may be the cypress of the Magians. On the Toba 
mountains, near Kundhar, Dr. Kennedy (II. 136) saw some fine 
old spreading junipers, with knotty trunks, and small purple ber¬ 
ries : no doubt the Biloch species. It appeal's to extend from 
Gilgit to the Kafiristan mountains, for Masson (I. 212) tells us, 
that the river Kow or Alingar (the Xoi^c and Xoaawiic of the 
Greeks;) *'when swollen by the melting of snows, or by rains, 
brings down to Lughman branches of an odoriferous wood supposed 
to be sandal, but which is, likely, the juniper cedar.” When Gutz- 
laff (China Opened, II. 236,^ ihcltfdes the "Siberian cedari* 
among the Coniferte of Ncrtchinsk, on the confines of Mongolia, 
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he probably means Pintta Cen^a, which doubtless supplies the 
Chinese with ** Neoza^* nuts. 

Following the steps of so many of his predecessors in Eastern 
travel; Mr. Masson expatiates in the fields of etymology, and dis¬ 
figures his books by conjectures and assertions more learned but 
not less infelicitous than those of Vigne, &c. already commented 
on. Thus in vol. HI. 199,200, after Wilford, a dangerous guide, 
who himself often lost his way, he fearlessly derives Palestine from 
Palistany land of Pali, though it be merely the Greek form of the 
Hebrew Paleshcth, and has nothing to do with atkan: tradition 
and language too, pointing equally to a Semitic origin of the Phi¬ 
listines. The Phoenicians, says Mr. M. ** wc know to be Pali 
how ? every remaining name of person, place, object, in book or 
coin, proves beyond doubt, that they used an Arabian dialect. 
Again j their capital Tyre, or more correctly “ Tur** was anciently, 
according to Strabo, called “ Pali-tur” or the Pali fort,” as Mr. 
Masson interprets it: but the geographer writes Palse-tyrus, 
which is very orthodox Greek for old Tyre,” the original conti¬ 
nental city, as distinguished from the later one on the island, taken 
by Alexander. The Hebrew Zur or Tzur signifies " a rock,” and 
hence probably Ezekiel’s promise that the place should be a rock 
for fishers to dry their nets on: nor has the word any probable 
afiiiiity with turris, for the Latin name was Sarra. Mr. M. may 
be nearer the mark as to the Palatine hill: for considering the 
affinity of Latin and Sanscrit, Pales, the goddess of flocks and 
herds, may very well be allied to the Indian Pala, a shepherd, 
or cowherd. M. Court de Gebelin derives the word etymohyy 
from the Hebrew turn or thumj Coptic thmei, perfection, truth } but 
such examples as Messrs. Masson and Vigne afford, only tend to 
the idea of ** perfect” nonsense, and to bring the pursuit into dis¬ 
credit and ridicule wi^ many, unaware of its interest and certainty, 
when pursued by the light of legitimate rules and analogies, with 
a constant regard to the affinity of nations and languages, amongst 

which few have less in common than Sanscrit and Arabic. 

** Al&na rient d* equos, sans doate; 

Mais il &at avouer aiuai 
Qa*en venant de la josq^iei, 

11 a bien change do route! 


U 
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Sir William Betham has been considerably langhed at for main* 
taining in the Gael and Cymri*^ the identity of the Phoenician 
and Ersei Yet it cannot be denied that he has, by a juxta-position 
of the latter language with the speech of the Carthaginian slave in 
the Panvhts of Plautus, made good a surprising coincidence in 
sound and sense. But neither he nor his critics appear to have 
calculated the chances that the slave was a Celt, who would na^ 
turally speak tolerable Erse: yet, in reading Polybius, &c. we find 
that scarcely any of the Carthaginian troops were Carthaginian 
citizens, but almost exclusively, Spanish or Gallic mercenaries, 
whose mother^tongue would in many cases, be Celtic, between 
which and Phoenician, a Roman poet and audience were not very 
likely to know the difierence, any more than to trouble themselves 
by the enquiry whether a slave from Carthage was necessarily a 
Carthaginian by birth. According to Sir William, the slave 
makes a vow—grateful fires on stone towers will I ordain to 
blaze to heaven”—an early and undoubted allusion to the round 
towers or their prototypes, which other antiquarians reject on the 
ground that a Carthaginian slave would not speak Celtic, and 
that the towers are of Christian origin, as they probably are, but of 
so early a date that they may well be derived from Pag^n times. 

The common juniper is called in Celtic, aitinn^ aiteann, achiU: 
in German, wa^iKholder ; of none of these have I the means to dis* 
cover a probable etymology. Pliny (XYl. 40,) denies that Picea, 
Pinus, ZariXf Juniperus, ullo flora exhilaranturand then tm- 
proves his fact as to the last: Quidam earum duo genera tra- 
dunt; alteram florere, nec ferre $ quse vero non floreat, ferre pro* 
tinuB baccis nascentibus, quse biennio hoereant. Sed id falsum: 
omnibusque iis dura facies semper. Sic et hominum multis fortune 
sine flora est!” 

2. JuNiPSRirs SQUAMOSA.— *l)r. Griffith, Itinerary Notes, p. 
145, No. 695, apparently met this species on Rodoola in Bhotan at 
12,000—12,900 feet. Don (Prodromtu Florm Nepalewsu, p. 55,) 
describes it on Hamilton’s authori^, as growing at Narainhetty, 
which he tells us, correctly too, in his preface " est prope Kath* 
mandu, Nepalise metropolimand fliat Narayani nomen pro* 
prinm est apud Nepalenses celebritate gaudens I” But the eleva- 
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tion being little more than 4^500 ieetj we maj be certain this and 
many other plants to which he assigns the same habitat, are exotics 
or, much more probably, merdly there labelled by J>r. Ha* 
milton, whose residence it was daring his visit. It is comtnon on 
the snowy range of Kumaoon and Gurhwal, where the Khusiya 
names are Hhedara” ** Jkora^* HU ,**’ but Captain H. Strachey 
found that the Bhotiyas of Byans call it Pama/* by which it is also 
known to their brethren of Upper Koonawur. Behind Milam in 
Joohar, and Neetee in Pynkhunda, it penetrates into the heart of 
the Himalaya, occurring below Topee-dhoongee and at Rimkim, 
about 14,500 feet, between the Oonta Dhoora and Kyoongur 
Passes; but does not extend more to N£.: the elevated plain and 
bitter climate of Hoondes (Tibet,) being too much even for this 
hardy shrub. It occurs in abundance in the valley of the Dhou- 
lee, below and above Neetee; Dr. Jameson shewed me specimens 
from Goihing, 13,000 feet, and Mr. Batten (J. A, S. April, 1838, 
p. 314,) fixes its upper limit thereabout from 14,500 to 15,000 
feet, which is also the limit in Koonawur. Its lower limit on the 
Dhoulee is 9,000 feet, near Jelum. 1 found it in abundance 
between 12,000 and 13,000 feet on the Glacier-moraines of the 
Yishnoo Gunga and Kedar Gunga, at Budureenatb and Kedar- 
nath. Dr. Boyle affirms that the juniper ** reaches almost the 
line of perpetual congelationbut in the Tibetan climates it falls 
short of that line by about 4,500 feet. On the southern face of 
the Himalaya its upper limit is not well ascertained: Dr. Hofi- 
meister gives 11,500 as the general limit, but it certainly reaches 
13,500, which is still 2,000 short of the snow-line. General 
Hodgson found the shrub near the sources of the Bhagiruthee, 
and thus describes it (Gleanings in Science for February, 1830, p. 
50 ,)—** I found it at our bivouac near the sources of the Bhagiru¬ 
thee, at the height of 12,914 feet above the sea. It there had the 
form of a large creeper (not of a tree), some of the branches were 
six inches in diameter, and of a considerable length; in some 
places th^ were above the spongy soil; and in others below the 
surfoce. We used it as fuel: the wood has the same red color, 
brittle and soft grain, and pleasant smell as the pencil wood,” i. e. 
•J. exceka. No doubt Loudon, (Arboretum Brit, IV. 2504,^ 
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correctly identifies this species with <<the bastard or creeping 
cedar’' of travellers, which Dr. Royle (Illustrations, 351,J had 
not asceEtained. He gives the Choor as a habitat; and there I 
found it forming extensive beds, often overlying the huge tabular 
masses of granite, which occur on and near the summit, 12,000 
feet; its only name there is **Ooogytd,” incense. Dr. Hoffmeister, 
in ascending from the Bhagiruthee Ganges to the Lamakaga Pass, 
mentions (pp. 346,399,) that ** a species of juniper, ** Tarod* (or 
Tvloo") from the berries of which an intoxicating drink is pre¬ 
pared, forms the undeivwood” above the forest zone. The name is 
but a variation of " TMoo,” “ Teho^* " l^iloo” by which the 
shrub is known all over the Busehur Himalaya: it may come from 
daroo” spirituous liquor, in allusion to the Brandy or Whisky 
distilled from its berries. On the Boorun and Yoosoo Passes of 
the Busehur Himalaya, the Gerards (1. 364, II. 34,) determined 
its highest limit to be 13,300 and 13,400 feet respectively, by inde¬ 
pendent observations. As we advance into Bhotiya Koonawur, 
the limit rises: thus at Pamachun, near the Manerung Pass, it 
occurs at ld,7(X): Rukor, 13,985, has ** beds of Pama juniper.” 
Reeshee Eerpoo, 14,800, a few juniper bushes:” on the Roonung 
Pass, above 14,500, creeping juniper.” Dr. Gerard, writing of 
this locality, October 25th, says, “yre found a great deal of juniper 
on the way, and the berries were large and well tasted, having little 
bitterness.” Captain Hutton, however, more acutely, distinguishes 
two junipers on the Roonung and Wyrung Passes (<f. A, S» Nov. 
1839, pp. 929f 930): on the latter, scattered over the more 
open parts were beds of juniper and Tilloo (also a species of cedar 
used as incense) ;” and on the south aspect of Roonung <<were 
spread vast beds of junipers.* * * * Further up, these beds of juni¬ 
pers increased, and were intermingled with another species growing 
more like a bush, and the same as is known at Leepee, (t. e, on 
the Wyrung Pass) by the name of TiUoo,” In ascending the 
south &ce of the Wyrung Pass to Jungra, Dr. Hoffmeister says. 
The pines and cedars gradually become stunted; at length they 
make way for cypresses Leeoora^^J and juniper (** Taloo/^J which 
cover the entire slope of the hill on which our tents were to be 
pitched for the night. * * * (Here) bushes of thorny, blueish-green 
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juniper and dwarfed cypresses formed a thick copse all around.’’ 
There seems some confusion here: Dr. HojfTmeister^s cypress is 
probably Junipena tqmmosa,* and bis blueish-green junker Cap¬ 
tain Hutton’s second species, TUbo; no doubt Juniperus commu¬ 
nis, var alpina. Little dependence can be placed on natire names 
thus clashing: in Captain Gerard’s vocabulary, Pama and Phuloo 
are given as the Bhotiya or Tibetan equivalents of the Koonawuree 
or Milchan ThUoo and Biddgung: and the limits of this last are 
said to be 11,369 and about 13,000 feet; but he mentions ** ano¬ 
ther sort” called **BeUir,” of which only a Bhotiya name is given: 
and which, as J, communis, seems restricted to the Bhotiya tracts, 
1 take it to be it.t On the north side of the Kimleea Pass, only a 

* In the letter to Baron Humboldt (p. 601), we read however, **tho 
Erreng Pass is remarkable from the fact that on its soathem slope the Juni¬ 
perus exeelsa occurs simultaneously with the Cupresaus. Botii being in fruit, 
they could not be confounded.” For the last remark we are indebted to 
some observations of my own, made to the zealous, talented, and amiable 
traveller only two months prior to his premature and lamented end. Tho 
tree Juniper is not mentioned in the text. 

t In complete uncertainty as to the true nature of Dr. Hoffmeiater’s " Cu¬ 
presaus, nova species” (p. 604), I may here insert some remarks on his dosorip* 
tion, premising that Messrs. Traill and Batten had long since noticed a ** ground 
cypress” of our Alps. He says, pp. 496,366," on the moimtains above Mook- 
ba, at an elevation of 11,000 feet, a very dwarf cypress is mot with, covering 
large tracts.” ** Beyond the snowy Pass of the Lamakaga, 16,000 feet in 
height, appears among the sources of the Buspa, a cypress of very low growth, 
which supplied us with fuel. I believe this to be a new species of cypress, 
dis^ot firom C, torulosa. It grows at an elevation of from 14,000 to 16,000 
feet, and also occurs again at tho point where the bed of the Buspa assumes 
its contracted and rocky character, a day’s march and a half lower down, 
where it is clearly recognized as different from tho Juniperus by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Chetkool, who find it of no use in the preparation of juniper brandy.” 
" The dwarf cypresses aflbrded us fitom their long toots, wliich creep tax 
under the blocks of travelled stone, a snfiieiency of wood for fuel.” In the 
Appendix, p. 604, « Growth shrubby, sociable, covering luge tracts. * * * 
VegetatUynal limit, from 11,000 to 16,000 feet above the sea, at the souEces 
of the Goomtee and Buspa.” Now, if Dr. H. had seen tho fruit, there would 
have been no room for calling in the opinion of the people of Chetkool; and 
it is curious that in the text (pp. 345—7,) the only shrub mentioned is tho 
“ Taroo,” from which no doubt the spot, elevated 11,272 feet, near the sources 
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few miles west of the Lamakaga, Captain Gerard^ at 13,000 feet, 
came on ** abundance of juniper bushes,” which he does not dis¬ 
tinguish /rom Pama: which last everywhere occurs in the arid 
Tibetan tract, east of the Ruldung or Ghhota Kylas group, reaching 
near Charung to 14,300 feet. The climate, soil, elevation, are here 
so similar to those of Lamakaga, that I presume this to be Dr. 
Hoffmeister’s new creeping cypress. Beyond Koonawur, 1 know 
of no sites of J. squamosa till we reach Kashmeer and the regions 
adjacent, where Mr. Winterbottom informs me it is common at all 
great heights. Dr. Griffith got a Juniperm named WhHhtur” 
from the Kafir (Katoor) mountains, north of Julalabad, but does not 
mention its stature; no juniper of any kind occurs in his enumera- 

of the Gk)omtee, is named Phoolal Daroo. Nor though, as we have seen 
above, ** dwarfed cypresses,” " Leoora,* are mentioned on the Wyrung Pass, 
is there any allusion to them in the text t From the remarks of Dr. Gerard, 
Captain Hutton, and from the name, these at least would appear to be Juni- 
penu squamosa, which there can be no doubt is also the plant met by Hodg¬ 
son and Gerard on both flanks of the Lamakaga Pass: and described by the 
former in terms very similar to those employed by Dr. H. Now, as will be 
notioed in the text, there are two widely different varieties of Junipsrus 
squamosa, one with acute spreading leaves, found at li^000->13,000 fiset: the 
other—no doubt the typical form—with imbricated cupressiform leaves, and 
extending nearly to 16,000 feet, where Dr. H. finds his creeping cypress. 
Now, had he in the first instance, fidlen in with No. 1, and concluded it to 
be J. squamosa, he might (in the absence of fruit,) have very easily taken 
No. 2, for a cypress. I am inclined to this solution, as the true ground 
cypress, the dwarfed form of 0, torulosa, docs no^ to the best of my belief, 
ever reach anything like 15,000 feet elevation. At Bumpa towards the.Neetee 
Pass, and at an elevation of 10,350 feet, Mr. Batten associates it with biroh, 
currants, gooseberries, Pinus excelsa, Caragana vsrsicolor, Rosa serioea 
and Wshbiana, Junipsrus squamosa.—(J. A. S. April, 1838, p. 312. **The 
ground is covered, as well as the surrounding heights, with beds of ground 
cypress.*’ But from more recent researches by Lt. Richard Strachey, I know 
that it does not reach Neetee, 11,464 feet. Though Mr. IVaill (As. Rss. 
XVII. 10,) distinguishes yeast-yielding Bindhara (J, squamosa) from the 
P^rpit^a or ground cypress, J. qommunis, there seems reason to believe 
fscim his statement, that the latter is the ** most common shrub” in the Bho- 
tiya pei^nnas, tiiat he practicidly reversed these two plants. Dr. Hoffineis- 
toris spetimene it is to be hoped, exist, and wiU detide the question so far as 
be is concerned. 
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tion of plants 9n Hindoo Koosh, whera JSphedra appears to be 
common, reaching 10,000 feet fJoumalSf p. 485), as it is also along 
the snowy range of Kumaoon, not only in the Tibetan climate of 
Joohar (Milum), but also in the Indian or wet climate of Pindree, 
at 12,000 feet. 

Junvperus squamosa appears to flower all the summer, from May 
to August, and the fruit to ripen from July to Novemberj and pro¬ 
bably later. Loudon describes it to be a decumbent, much branched 
shrub, with ascending branchlets: the leaves in threes closely imbri¬ 
cated, ovate-oblong, more or less acute (acutis aouminatisve, Don), 
infloxed at the apex as if obtuse, the withered ones persistent, with 
a very long point: and adhering to the branches like scales (hence 
the specific name). The berries vary from light blue to nearly 
black, (not red as Loudon has,) and are ovate-obtuse to ovate- 
oblong, VGiy glossy, one-seeded, with three to four opposite scales 
about the centre, and two smaller ones near the top, which is um- 
bilicate and furrowed. But in fact the leaves are scarcely a crite¬ 
rion, for on bushes from Milum and the Vishnoo Gunga glacier, 
which lived for many months at Almorah, those of the upper 
branches had imbricated cupressiform leaves, while on the lower 
branches they were (in whorls of threes) linear^lanceolate, acute, 
stiff, more or less spreading, either green on both sides, or very 
glaucous below. Usually, however, the shrub which 1 call /. squa- 
mosa has the leaves all cupressiform, except the withered persistent 
ones, which are invariably lanceolate and acuminate. 

At Pindree (with the last); at the Soondurdhoonga glacier (the 
westernmost source of the three glacier springs of the Pindur); 
on the crags of Rikholee Goodree, the great spur of Trisool; on 
the Pilgwenta mountain, above Josheemutb; on Toongnath; on 
the ancient Moraine hdom Kedarnath; on the approach to the Sha- 
tool Pass,* and no doubt in many other places (Mr. Winterbottom 


* There is a pasnge in Dr. Boyle’s lllusintions, p. 351, which requires 
elueidation. The former ((TnpreMtMCorwiosa? ^bastard or creeping cedar’’!) 
appears to be the plant cidled Theloo by the natives, ahd seen by Hnree 
Kngh between Simlah and Fagoo, near a small piece of water, and by 
Murdan Aly, a very intelligent plant collector, near Janghee-ke-Ghat, a 
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procured it from Gosainthan,) occurs a variety^ of the above. 
Lieutenant Strachey thinks a distinct species, with the same habit, 
except that, especially in drying, the innumerable branchlets are 
much curved down, while the leaves, of a peculiarly brilliant grass- 
green, very resinous and aromatic, are aU linear-lanceolate, very 
acute, and spreading in threes: the decayed ones as in 7. squamosa. 
This is, I suspect, Br. Royle’s species from Koonawur, marked with 
a doubt, J, reGurva: p. 851. It is, like the last, called ** Bhedamf' 
" Jhora/* “ Bily^ in Kumaoon and Gurhwal; but does not seem to 
flourish in the Bhotiya pergunnas, but to aflect the Indian face 
and climate of the Himalaya from 11,000 to 13,000 feet. Certainly 
it looks very different from the cupressiform variety: but my speci¬ 
mens from Ghoor seem to exhibit a medium, and the two forms com¬ 
bined on plants from Milum, Budureenath, and Sikhim, are inimical 
to the idea of their being really distinct. Caution becomes us in a 
genus notorious for variation, and in a kingdom of which the Rev. 
W. Herbert can record: mentioned long ago that I had raised at 
Mitcham, primrose, cowslip, oxlip, and dark Polyanthus, from the 
seed of one plant highly manured without any hybridization.” The 
berries of these two junipers seemed to be identical. But the species 
can scarcely be elucidated by the Hortus Siccus, and, beyond all 
others, require careful study at all stages and in all localities. The 
present researches of Messrs. Thompson and R. Strachey, will pro¬ 
bably remove some of our doubts as to this genus. 

The hulma or yeast referred to at p. 96, is made from the cu-i 
pressiform J. squamosa, Bil of Joohar, Bhedara (not Bindhara) 
of Neetee. It is used in distilling arrack from rice, and is prepared 
by moistening coarse barley-flour, which is made into a ball and 
covered all round with leaves and sprigs of juniper. The wholods 
tlien closely wrapped up in blankets, and kept in a warm place) 
where in three or four days the mass ferments. 

high hUl to the Southward of Bol.” Now, though the only plant near Simlah 
is Cupirsssus torulosa, Huree Singh assured me that by Thsloo he meant the 
creeping juniper described in the text: and Murdan Aly equally assures me 
that the plant of Janghee Ghat was a juniper, which he describes as an erset 
shrub, 4 or 5 feet high, well known as Thsloo, and I doubt not the very va¬ 
riety i of J. gquamosa, which I found in the same district. 
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JunipetHts c<mmunis (var nanay t. alpina), No. 2, of p* 95, 
original paper. A very distinct species, which is thus named on 
the authority of Mr. Winterbottom, who is familiar with jthe En> 
ropean plant. Its easternmost known position is at 10,500 feet, 
on the Gheto Binaik, above Boodhi, at the south entrance to the 
Alpine Valley of Byans: where the Bhotiyos call it" LhdlAJ* 
(Captain H. Strachey, Journey to Cho Lagan.) It next occurs in 
Joohar, at Milum and Tola, from 11,000 to 12,000 feet, less 
abundant than J. sqmmorn: the name here and at Neetee, is 
**Cheechia'* It was first discovered by Captain Webb, in the 
Dhoulee valley, on the approach to the Neetee Pass (Bhotanua 
alpihus, Don), where Messrs. Jameson and R. Strachey have 
more recently observed it near Bumpa and on the mountains be¬ 
hind Mularee, at about 10,500 &et; Lieutenant Strachey assures 
me that it even descends to 9,000 feet at Jelum, and accompanies 
J. squaimsa to Rimkim, in the heart of the snowy range beyond 
Neetee, to 14,000 feet or more. On the glacier-moraines of the 
Vishnoo-gunga, west of Mana, I found it in abundance from 12,000 
to 13,000 feet; known to the Bhotiyas of Mana as Churpunja” 
and to those of Neetee as Par-pinja: and, therefore, the creeping 
cypress” of Mr. Traill. But in fact, I believe this to be his juniper, 
and /. squamosa his creeping cypress: the aspect of each shrub 
much better answering to these popular names. From Mana west¬ 
ward we lose sight of the shrub till we reach Koonawur, where 
there can be little doubt it is Dr. Hofimeistcr's ** bushes of thorny 
blueish-green juniper” at Jungra, a Chalet on the south face of the 
WyrungPass,probably from 11,500to 12,000 feet above the sea: 
(p. 299,) where, as well as on the Roonung Pass, it was observed 
by Captain Hutton, the name Thiloo being used, probably from 
J, squamosa being called Pama (/. A. 8. Nov. 1839, pp. 929, 
930). Beyond this I do not know that it has been traced. As 
a Siberian plant, it is remarkable for being about the lowest in site 
of the Himalayan junipers, the range being from 9,000 to 14,000 
feet, or 14,500 if it be Captain A. Gerard’s ** Bettvr!* I think it 
probable, too, that this is Dr. Royle’s Juniperus religiosa, a sup¬ 
posed new species from Koonawur, of which, unfortunately, he 
gives no character or locality, merely the name ** Qoogguly^ a 


X 
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general one for mcense, as which, he tells us (p 351), the people 
burn it in their religious ceremonies: so Captain Hutton marks his 
ThUoo, ;vrhich I take to be 7. commmiSf ** a species of cedar used 
as incense.” 

J. communis, var nana, has a more busby and not so wide- 
spreading habit as J» squamosa, with which it is sometimes inter¬ 
mingled, but is apparently unknown on the Indian declivity of the 
Himalaya. It is readily distinguished by the pale, yellowish-green 
tint of the foliage: leaves in whorls of three, half-spreading, linear, 
very acute and pungent, about a third of an inch long, convex be¬ 
low, concave and very glaucous above; the fruit and twigs exud¬ 
ing an exceedingly rank turp^tine or resin (Captain H. Strachey). 
Yet in Joobar, they are not used for incense: of that district, how¬ 
ever, the Bhotiyas are somewhat careless in such matters, and look 
sharply to this world and things substantial rather than spiritual. 

The fruit ripens August, November: berries large, round, dark 
blue,covered with glaucous bloom: extremely resinous and aro¬ 
matic. On the apex are three diverging furrows, connected at the 
extremities by an elevated scale, and thus forming a kind of plat¬ 
form on the top of the berry. Lower down are three large lateral 
scales. Seeds always three, oblong, angular. Under favorable 
circumstances, Loudon states that J, communis attains the height 
of thirty feet in England; on the sides of hills its trunk grows long 
or procumbent; but on the tops of rocky mountains and in bogs it 
is a tufted shrub: and thus I suppose Dr. Hooker to include J. 
excelsa and squamasa under one description. He assures me that 
the Himalayan form of /. emmums is not present in any part of 
Bikhim. 

4. Juniperus reourva. The Arb<yiretum BrUannicum and Don's 
iVoc^romtw furnish the following description; a bush or low tree, 
graceful from its pendulous habit, and readily distinguished from 
all the other species, not only by this circumstance, but by the mix¬ 
ture of its brown, half decayed chaffy leaves of the past year, with 
rile greenish-gr^ of tlie present: (elsewhere I think Loudon calls 
them ** intense green.”) Branches and branchlets recurved, pen¬ 
dulous ; bark rough, brown, curling up and scaling off. Leaves 
linear-lanceolate, mucronate, loosely imbricated, smooth, convex 
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beneath. Berries roundish-oval, tuberculate. Don says it flowers 
in February, and on Hamilton’s authority gives Narainhetty as the 
habitat, where it has doubtless been introduced, as a sacred plant, 
from Gosainthan, the locality assigned by Dr. Boyle. It is pro¬ 
bably the shrub of Bhotan mentioned by Dr. Griffith at 10,000 
feet, a small but elegant tree,” mixed with Abies densa (Web- 
bianaj : and the weeping juniper (which) grows in the damper 
woods” of northern Sikhim, as described to me by Dr. Hooker. 
Mr. Winterbottom, who has seen specimens in Nepal, is of opinion, 
that this species or variety is not in Kumaoon, nor have I ever 
observed such in any portion of British Himalaya, where I 
think none of the junipers grow in forests, but on the sloping 
downs above them. Nevertheless the lax-leaved variety from 
Soondurdhoonga, &c. of J, squamosa, though a reclining and not 
an erect bush, comes pretty near the description of «7. recurva: but 
Dr. Hooker, as we have seen, considers the erect one a mere va¬ 
riety. His Desheu** with pendulous branches, mentioned above, 
and I suppose also his ** weeping juniper,” may be this species. 

X. Taxus baccata. —^Dr. Griffith found Taxus common in se¬ 
veral parts of Bhotan, flourishing best appai'ently between 8,000 
and 9,000 feet: the loftiest habitat mentioned (p. 257) is 9,800 
feet: the lowest, near Rydung, heUm 7,100, p. 276,277: which is 
nearly its lower limit in Kumaoon and S£. Gurhwal. In the 
former it occurs on the Puya Panee Range, near Devee Dhoora, at 
6,500: and at Bala Jagesur temple (probably planted) at 5,900: 
at liudoolee Ghat, on the Nyar, in Gurhwal, at 7,000. In Sikhim, 
Dr. Hooker informs me that it does not descend below 9,000: being 
very rare on the inner ranges, and unknown on the rearward. In 
Busehur, &c. 1 do not recollect it below 8,000. Dr. Hofimeister, 
in allusion to the last districts chiefly, gives the limits 5,000 to 
8,000 feet, both doubtless far from the truth. He seems occasionally 
to have mistaken Pieea Pindrom for this tree; thus, the small forest 
near Fagoo (p. 505,) is the former, though one or two trees of 
Taxus are found above, on Muhasoo, which I suspect he never 
saw. Thus, also, at p. 313, he says that between Goureckoond 
and Kedarnath, the yew ** shoots up and stands forth a full grown 
tree amongst the stunted bushes” at the limit of forest, there about 
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n^OOO feet; a form of expression unsuited to this tree, which 
(p. he justly observes is ** dwarfish on the heights’*: indeed 
at p. 49Q, the Kedamath tree is expressly called Pindrow, For 
the same reason, when, descending the NE. side of Dhunpoor 
(p. 806), he says Taam (yew) of tall and noble stems, especially 
predominates,” I suspect the Pindrom is equally intended: it 
may occur there with the yew, but (p. 495,) was first met or first 
recognized much further on, at the Kaleekhal, one of the spurs of 
Toongnath.* 

I am without memorandum or materials for the upper limit of 
TaantSf but from recollection should say it reaches to 10,500 feet, 
perhaps higher, for in Sikhim, Dr. Hooker found it in perfec¬ 
tion at 10,000: it is there called Tingshu The general name 
amongst the Khusiyas and Kunaits of the British Himalaya is 
** Thoona” or Thooner and it is observable, that all along the 
line of alpine villages, the names of the chief trees are nearly 
identical from Kumaoon to Busehur: whence may be inferred 
identity of race. This is by no means true of the much fairer 
population of the midland and plainward districts, were blood and 
language have evidently been much mixed. Thus on the Thakil 
mountain in Shor, the yew is called Looet” which is also the 

* The criticism in the text, founded solely on analogy and recollection of 
other localities, is borne out by experience. During the present autumn 
(1849,) I have visited Dhunpoor and Kedamath. The only yews near the 
former place are three spreading and remarkably bushy trees, evidently pre¬ 
served. The ** Taastu of tall and noble stems on the mountain heights” is 
Pieea Pindrow, which, £S£. of the village, forms a large wood round 
the temple of Huriyalee Dovee. So on the approach to Kedamath we have 
poor scrubby Taxus nearly to the limit of forest at ll^lOO feet, nor is the 
tree common or at all fine on any part of the route up. What Dr. H. took 
for it is Piesa Wtibbiana, of which the few specimens near the road have 
the form he mentions. 

With regard to the greatest elevation at wliich the yew is found, I have 
little to add to the text. On Toongnath it ascends to 11,000 feet: at Kedar- 
nath to 11,200 : on the south faco of the Filgwenta Pass, it reaches within 
200 feet of the uppermost Picea Webbiana, but on the northern not within 
600. We shall not be fiir out, therefore, in fixing 11,600 as the upper limit: 
at which, by the way, Picea Pindrow is quite unknown in Kumaoon and 
Gurbwal. 
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appellation amongst the Bhotiyas of Joohar, while those of Byans 
call it ** NhareJ* In Bulsunj Joobul, &c. it is known as Oelee,* 

Oulla,** the last also denoting the Pindrom fir; a proof of the 
often mentioned resemblance of the two, and which, if plants were 
named naturally, would cause this to rank as Picea taxifolia. 
Hence too, at Fagoo, near Simlah, the Pindrom is called " Thoo- 
n&rcu” In Koonawur the yew is known as Hihalung (Pikar of 
Chumba and Koolloo), Ikcdung” ** Yumdtd” and very com¬ 
monly ** Sung-cha” 

The yew may be considered a common tree in the British Hi¬ 
malaya, especially between 8,000 and 10,000 feet; it forms a beau¬ 
tiful forest between Puthurnula and Kugna on the route from 
Simlah to Choor; the largest tree measured w'as only 1*5 feet in girth 
at the height of 4; and Dr. Hofiineister (p. 325) notes one of this 
size on the Pass, SE. of Reithal near Gungotree, as if the largest 
he had seen: but doubtless much larger samples might be found, 
rivalling in dimensions those of Europe. Dr. Hooker found one 
18 feet on Tonglo, in Sikhim, at 10,000 feet. With very rare 
exceptions the yew is dioecious; in the Himalaya it flowers in 
April and May; the fruit ripens during September, October and 
November; and is freely eaten with perfect impunity, by the 
mountaineers. Dr. Lindley, indeed, says (Vegetable Kingdom) that 
the berries are not dangerous, but that the leaves are fetid and 
very poisonous, especially to horses and cows. Rex Cativolus 
Taxo cujus magna in Gallia Germaniseque copia est, se exanimavit” 
(Ceesar). The Italians still call the yew Albero della mortey 
either from its poisonous leaves, its position by grave-yards, or its 
aspect, which Pliny calls gracilisque, et tristis, ac dira.” He 
states it to be so deleterious in Arcadia (miracula fugiunt) that 

qui obdormiant sub ea, cibumque capiant, moriantur. Sunt qui 
et taxica hino adpellata dicant venena, quae nunc toxica dicimus, 
quibus eagittee tingantur. Repertum innoxiam fieri, si in ipsam 
arborem clavus mreus adigatur;’’ (XVI. 20); perhaps by some 
mesmeric rapport*’ of the nature of the galvanic ring and other 
quackeries in vogue amongst ourselves. Some derive Taam from 
taxis, arrangement, in reference to the two-ranked disposition of the 
leaves. Our English name seems merely a variation of the 
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German MUst by the common transmutation of b into w or v: 
the Gaelic lubhaVf lutluir, seem cognate terms, of which the ety¬ 
mology is^unknown to me. ^ 

Taoius nucifera (p. 103) is the Podocaryus nudfar of Persooti, 
Taxodium nimferum of Brongniart. The Arboretum Britannicum 
describes the leaves ^^2-ranked, distant, lanceolate, pointed, and 
but half the length of the fruit; the foliage and habit of the plant 
strongly resemble those of a deciduous cypress. Frequent, according 
to Kcempfer, in the northern provinces of Japan, where it forms a 
lofty tree, with many opposite, scaly branches: found also on 
mountains in Nepal and Kuraaoon. Dr. Boyle apparently* ex- 

* I say apparently, for though Dr. Royle, (p. 353,) says generally that 
yew leaves ** are brought down from the hills, the produce both of T. haecata 
and T. nneifera, called ihoono and toonei^* (mere provincial variations of 
T. baeeata I believe): yet in p. 351, the proper antecedent to these, in " those 
are found in Nepal, Kumaoon,” &c. may be, not Taxus baeeata and nuei- 
fera, but, species of yew, juniper, and cypress,” p. 350, a misapprehension 
which has cost me some useless search. The "stunted yews” met by Dr. 
Bichardson in the pine forests of the mountains between Moulmein and nor¬ 
thern Siam were probably Taxus nueifera. — J. A. H., October 1836, p. 621. 

At p. 57, of the Tentamen Floras Nepalensis, Dr. Wallich states that 
Taxus nucifera was gathered on the " montes Tibetanss” by W. S. Webb, 
and in Siroenuggur or Gurhwal, by Kamroop and P. Blinkworth. Dr. Wal- 
lich’s figure (tab. 44) differs so widely from that of Koompfer, that we can 
scarcely suppose the plants represented to be identical: and as Dr. Wallich 
never saw the mature fruit of his plant, with leaves so closely resembling 
those of Taxus haecaUs, it is very possible that his figure may actually re¬ 
present that species. The Newar name "Loosoah,** comes very near the 
Bhotiya " LooeV* of Joohar, {Soah being merely plant or tree) applied, as be¬ 
fore noted, to Taxus baeeata. Tho beriy-bearing Tooner sent to Dr. Wallich 
(p. 68) from the confines of Tartary by Captain Webb, would seem from the 
name to be merely tho usual yew of the Himalaya. If Dr. Wallich's yew be 
really T. nueifera, it will be found on Sheopoor, in Nepal, at about 10,000 
feet elevation. 

[But Zueoarini (Morphology of the Conifera, p. 53,) shews from the origi¬ 
nal specimens, that Dr. Wallich’s tree is certainly not Tasfus nueifera, but 
one closely allied to T. baeeata, and named by him T. WaUiehiana: in all 
probability, the usual form of Himalayan yew, hitherto considered, to be T. 
baeeata ; vide Dr. Z.’s plate Y. We are therefore without any proof of the 
existence of T. nucifera in the Himalaya, except the general expressions of 
Dr. Boyle, which probably rest on the authority of Dr. Wallieh.) 
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tends its habitat to Choor and Kedarkanta, in Sirmour and Gnrh- 
wal: but during two visits to the former mountain, and a tolerably 
extended and assiduous examination of Kumaoon and SLB. Gurh- 
wal, from the plains to the Himalaya, by Lt. Strachey and myself, 
we have foiled to detect it; but it may exist on the eastern frontier 
along the Kalee, where the flora is doubtless somewhat nearer 
that of Nepal than the better known districts more west. On the 
lower Kalee too, if at all, would be found the Nepal, Japan, Singa- 
poor and Penang plant, Podocarjm tmcrophyUa. 

The people of Ludakh import from Kashmeer yew*bark, not 
only for tea, but also as yielding a red dye, which may possibly be 
used in coloring shawls: this I was told by Kashmerians at Simlah. 
Dr. Hooker informs me, that ** the red juice of the bark is used as a 
very bad dye, and for marking the foreheads of the brahman Gorkhas 
in Nepal.'' This dye is probably one of the objects with which the 
leaves and twigs are imported to Hindoostan from Choor, Shallee, 
&c.; on both of these mountains the article so collected is called 
Birmeej or perhaps Birhmej apparently the Sanscrit Bruhneej 
Siphonanthus Indica, Wilson, but Hydrocotyle NepaUnm in 
Kumaoon. The collectors told me that the Birmee produced only 
12 to 24 annas per maund, which, however, would not remunerate 
them for the time and labor expended in gathering and conveying 
it to market: and is either a falsehood, or a proof that the article 
is of no great value or estimation. n. 

But considering the poisonous nature of the leaves, the most 
remarkable application of yew-bark is in the preparation of tea, as 
referred to at p. 99, of my original paper; for I fully ascertained 
in Koonawur, 1845, that Sung-cha is the yew yielding the tea-bark 
exported thence to Ludakh under the name of Chatoong. 

Captain J. D. Cunningham (X A* S* 1844, p. 217, No. 147,) 
says, ^*1 understand that the Bisehur tea was produced chiefly 
about Lippa, that of Jukhul (or Jughul, between Rampoor and 
Seran, where the yew seems to be called Hurkahoy M.), being a 
greenish variety. The tea or bush is called Pungcita. The leaves 
are exposed in the sun for two days: they are then mixed with a 
gum called Changta or Jatta, which oozes from a tree called Trin, 
found near Lippa: this, it is said, is done to give it a color. The 
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bark of a tree called Sungcha (found about Rampoor) is used 
instead of cinnamon.” Moorcroil’s account of the green tea” 
corroborates this as to the place of production: viz. in the lower 
province of Busehur. He was told (I. 352) that the bush is an 
evergreen, and that the leaves and small branches are the parts 
used: but ** if the first infusion were used, it would heat the body, 
and occasion pains in the limbs.” All according well with the 
yew. He goes on to say, that the black tea is produced from the 
leaves of a dedduoas shrub near Usrung and Leepee. Pung-chxi 
seems merely to denote ** tea-tree,” and 1 was assured that no other 
bark is used as the basis of the tea than that of the Sungcha; but 
every endeavour, though aided by the influence of the Hon’blc 
Mr. Erskinc, to procure the Pungcha from Lippa failed: by no 
means a singular instance of the difficulties, which, from the igno¬ 
rance, apathy and carelessness of the natives, beset such ** Asiatic 
researches.” What came from Seran as specimens of 
^turned out to be Hkm kanharsingi ; and I also learned that Trin 
does not grow at Lippa, but much lower down between Fungec 
and Akpa, a climate more suited to Rhus. The name Cha-toon^ 
suggests Rhtis velutina: both are decidtwus. Captain Holmes was 
told that in the rainy season the sap of the Trin exudes spontane¬ 
ously and becomes thickened into a gummy mass, (Kanharsingi ?) 
which is collected and drank in a decoction of tea: the leaves 
also are steeped in water for a tanning infusion. Zangcha” in 
Ludakb, is the name of an inferior kind of black tea (Captain H. 
Strachey). 

Yew branches arc still carried in processions on Palm Sun¬ 
day in Ireland, the evergreen distichous leaves being the near¬ 
est approach admitted by the climate to the authentic palm, 
Pkosnix dactylif&ra. The tree is still called palm in Kent and 
other parts of England, where, as well as in Scotland, the same 
practice prevailed before the Reformation: but the willow, Salisc 
caprea, generally usurped the title: its leaf is somewhat nearer 
Chammrops, the palm selected in the south of Europe. It is (as I 
learn from himself) in the sense of Salix that we are to under¬ 
stand a passage in Captain Weller’s journey to the Oonta Dhoora 
Pass, J. A. 8 . No. 134 of 1843, p. 91, where, towards Lufiel, he 
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came on “ some low hillocks most pleasantly covered with stunted 
palm trees in flower.” The species intended is not unlike S, 
capreOi and as a low bush, was seen by Messrs. Strtfbhey and 
Winterbottom in the same district at an elevation of 15,500 feet, 
where it would be a miracle to find a true palm. 

I have seen the people in Kumaoon carrying yew branches in 
their religious processions; they justly considered it as holy as 
the Deodar^ and, in fact, called it by that name. We need not 
therefore, expect, any of the classical and .somewhat conventional 
horror of the tree. Sir H. Ellis, in Brandis Popular Antiquities, 
says, it was called by Shakespeare **the double fatal yew,” be¬ 
cause the leaves are poisonous, and the wood employed in instrii- 
raents of death. He also quotes Virgil as denouncing “the 
baneful yew,” and Statius “metuendaque succo Taxus.” He 
further shews, that the notion of the yew being planted in Church¬ 
yards for the supply of bow-staves is fallacious, as they were never 
sufficiently numerous, while the wild trees were abundant; and 
because Spanish yew was always used. The most plausible con¬ 
jecture is, that it was planted by the Church to furnish palms for 
Palm Sunday; the enclosed grave-yard being chosen, as the cattle 
were thereby prevented from browsing on the leaves. The “tree 
of death” was thus converted into the emblem of Victory and 
Immortality. 
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Uses of the Stillingia sebifera or Tallow Tree, with a notice 
of the Pe-la or Insect-wax of China, By D. J. Mac- 
GOWAN, M. D., Corresponding Member of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India. 

The botanical characters of this member of the Euphor- 
biacea are too well known to require description, but hitherto 
no accurate account has been published of its varied uses, 
and although it has become a common tree in some parts of 
India and America, its value is appreciated only in China, 
where alone its products are properly elaborated. 

In the American Encyclopaedia it is stated, that this tree is 
almost naturalized in the maritime parts of South Carolina, 
and that its capsules and seeds are crushed together and 
boiled, the fatty matter being skimmed as it rises, hardening 
when cool. 

Dr. Roxburgh in his excellent Flora Indica says: It is 
now very common about Calcutta, where, in the course of a 
few years, it has become one of the most common trees. It 
is in flower and fruit most part of the year. In Bengal it is 
only considered an ornamental tree, the sebaceous produce of 
its seeds is not in sufficient quantity, nor its qualities so valu¬ 
able as to render it an object worthy of cultivation. It is 
only in very cold weather that this substance becomes firm, 
at all other times it is in a thick, brownish, fluid state, and 
soon becomes rancid. Such is my opinion of the famous ve¬ 
getable tallow of China.^^ 

Dr. Roxburgh was evidently misled in his experiments by 
pursuing a course similar to that which is described in the En¬ 
cyclopaedia Americana (and in many other works), or he would 
have formed a very different opinion of this curious material. 
Analytical chemistry shows animal tallow to consist of two 
proximate principles— stearine and elaine^ —now, what renders 
the fruit of this tree peculiarly interesting is the fact that 
both these principles exist in it separately, in nearly a pure 
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state. By the above named process steariue and elaine are 
obtained in a mixed state, and consequently present the ap> 
pearancc described by Roxburgh. • 

Nor is the tree prized merely for the stearine and elaine 
it yields, though these products constitute its chief value; its 
leaves are employed as a black dye, its wood being hard and 
durable, may be easily used for printing blocks and various 
other articles, and finally, the refuse of the nut is employed 
as fuel and manure. 

The Stillingia sebifera is chiefly cultivated in the provinces 
of Kiangsi, Kongnain and Chehkiang. In some districts near 
Hangchan, the inhabitants defray all their taxes with its pro¬ 
duce. It grows alike on low alluvial plains and on granite 
hills, on the rich mould at the margin of canals, and on the 
sandy sea-beach. The sandy estuary of Hangchan yields lit¬ 
tle else. Some of the trees at this place are known to be seve¬ 
ral hundred years old, and though prostrated, still send forth 
branches and bear fruit. Some are made to fall over rivulets, 
forming convenient bridges. They are seldom planted where 
any thing else can be conveniently cultivated,—in detached 
places, in corners about houses, roads, canals and fields. 
Grafting is performed at the close of March or early in April, 
when the trees are about three inches in diameter, and also 
when they attain their growth. The Fragrant Herbal recom¬ 
mends for trial the practice of an old gardener, who, instead 
of grafting, preferred breaking the small branches and twigs, 
taking care not to tear or wound the bark. 

In mid winter when the nuts are ripe, they arc cut off 
with their twigs by a sharp crescentric knife, attached to the 
extremity of a long pole, which is held in the hand and 
pushed upwards against the twigs, removing at the same time 
such as are fruitless. The capsules are gently pounded in a 
mortar to loosen the seeds from their shells, from which 
they are separated by sifting. To facilitate the separation of 
the white sebaceous matter enveloping the seeds, they are 
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steamed in tubs^ having convex open wicker bottoms^ placed 
over cauldrons of boiling water. When thoroughly heated^ 
they arc reduced to a mash in the mortar^ and thence trans> 
ferred to bamboo sieves^ kept at an uniform temperature over 
hot ashes. A single operation does not suffice to deprive 
them of all their tallow, the steaming and sifting is therefore 
repeated. The article thus procured becomes a solid mass 
on falling through the sieve, and to purify it, it is melted and 
formed into cakes for the press; these receive their form 
from bamboo hoops, a foot in diameter and three inches deep, 
which arc laid on the ground over a little straw. On being filled 
with the hot liquid, the ends of the straw beneath are drawn 
up and spread over the top, and when of sufficient consis¬ 
tence, are placed with their rings in the press. This appara¬ 
tus, w'hicli is of the rudest description, is constructed of two 
large beams placed horizontally so as to form a trough capa¬ 
ble of containing about fifty of the rings with their sebaceous 
cakes; at one end it is closed, and at tlie other adapted for 
receiving wedges, which are successively driven into it by 
ponderous sledge-hammers wielded by athletic men. The 
tallow oozes in a melted state into a receptacle below where 
it cools. It is again melted and poured into tubs, smeared 
with mud, to prevent its adhering. It is now marketable, in 
masses of about eighty pounds each, hard, brittle, white, 
opaque, tasteless, and without the odour of animal tallow: 
under high pressure it scarcely stains bibulous paper; melts at 
104" fah. It may be regarded as nearly pure stearine, the 
slight difference is doubtless owing to the admixture of oil 
expressed from the seed in the process just described. The 
seeds yield about eight per cent, of tallow, which sells for 
about five cents per pound. 

The process for pressing the oil, which is carried on at the 
same time, remains to be noticed; it is contained in the kernel 
of the nut, the sebaceous matter, which lies between the sheU 
and the husk^ having been removed in the manner described. 
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The kernel and the husk covering it^ is ground between two 
stones^ which are heated to prevent clogging from the seba¬ 
ceous matter still adhering. The mass is then placbd in a 
winnowing machine^ precisely like those in use in Western 
countries. The chaff being separated, exposes the white olea- 
^nouB kernels, which, after being steamed, is placed in a mill 
to be mashed. This machine is formed of a circular stone- 
groove, twelve feet in diameter, three inches deep, and about 
as many wide, into which a thick solid stone-wheel, eight feet 
in diameter, tapering at the edge, is made to revolve perpen¬ 
dicularly by an ox hamassed to the outer end of its axle, the 
inner turning on a pivot in the centre of the machine. Under 
this ponderous weight, the seeds are reduced to a mealy 
state, steamed in the tubs, formed into cakes, and pressed by 
wedges in the manner above described: the process of mash¬ 
ing, steaming, and pressing being repeated with the kernels 
likewise. 

The kernels yield about thirty per cent, of oil. It is called 
Ising-yUy sells for about three cents per pound, answers 
well for lamps, though inferior for this purpose to some 
other vegetable oils in use. It is also employed for various 
purposes in the arts, and has a place in the Chinese Pharma¬ 
copoeia, because of its quality of changing grey hair black, 
and other imaginary virtues. The husk which envelopes 
the kernel, and the shell which encloses them and their 
sebaceous covering are used to feed the furances; scarcely 
any other fuel being needed for this purpose. The residu¬ 
ary tallow-cakes are also employed for fuel, as a small quanti¬ 
ty of it remains ignited a whole day. It is in great demand 
for chafing dishes during the cold season, and finally, the 
cakes which remain after the oil has been pressed out are 
much valued as a manure, particularly for tobacco fields, the 
soil, of which is rapidly impoverished by the Virginian weed. 

Artificial illumination in China is generally procured by 
vegetable oils, but candles are also employed by those who 
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call afford it^ and for lanterns. In religious ceremonies no 
other material is used. As no one ventures out after dark 
without a lantern^ and as the gods cannot be acceptably 
worshipped without candles, the quantity consumed is very 
great. With an unimportant exception, the candles are always 
made of what 1 beg to designate as vegetable stearine. 

When the candles, which are made of dipping, are of the 
required diameter, they receive a final dip into a mixture of 
the same material and insect-wax, by which their consisten¬ 
cy is preserved in the hottest weather. They are generally 
colored red, which is done by throwing a minute quantity of 
alkanet root (Anchusa tinctoria, brought from Shangtung) 
into the mixture. Verdigris is sometimes employed to dye 
them green. The wicks are made of rush coiled round a 
stem of coarse grass, the lower part of which is slit to receive 
the jnm of the candlestick, which is more economical than if 
put into a socket. Tested in the mode recommended by Count 
Rumford, these candles compare favorably with those 
made from spermaceti, but not when the clumsy wick of the 
Chinese is employed. Stearine candles cost about eight cents 
the pound. 

Prior to the thirteenth century, bees’ wax was employed as a 
coating for candles, but about that period the white wax-insect 
was discovered, since which time that article has been wholly 
superseded by the more costly but incomparably superior pro¬ 
duct of this insect. It has been described by the Abbe Gros- 
sier. Sir George Staunton and others, but those accounts dif¬ 
fer so widely amongst themselves, as well as from that ^ven 
by native authors, as to render further inquiry desirable. From 
the description given by Grossier, Entomologists have sup¬ 
posed the insect which yields the Pe-la, or white wax, to be a 
species of Coccus. Staunton, on the contrary, describes it as a 
species of Cicada (Plata limbata). As described by Chinese 
writers, however, it is evidently an apterous insect, hence the 
inference cither that there are two distinct species which pro- 
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ducc white wax^ or that the insect Staunton saw was falsely 
represented as the elahorator of this beautiful material.* 

This^ like many other interesting questions in the Natural 
History of this portion of the globe, must remain unsolved 
until restrictions on foreign intercourse are greatly relaxed, or 
wholly removed. In the mean time, native writers may be 
consulted with advantage. It is from the chief of these, 
the Puntsau and the Kiangfangpu, two herbals of high au¬ 
thority, the subjoined account has been principally derived. 

The animal feeds on an evergreen shrub or tree, lAgmtrum 
lucidmns\ which is found throughout Central China, from 
the Pacific to Thibet, but the insect chiefly abounds in 
the province of Sy'chuen. It is met with also in Bunan, 
Hunan and Hupeh. A small quantity is produced in Kinhwa, 
Chehkiang province, of a superior description. Much atten¬ 
tion is paid to the cultivation of this tree: extensive districts 
of country are covered with it, and it forms an important 
branch of agricultural industry. In planting, they arc arranged 
like the mulberry in rows about twelve feet apart, both seeds 
and cuttings are employed. If the former, they are soaked in 
water in which unhusked rice has been washed, and their 
shells pounded off. When propagated by cuttings, branches an 
inch in diameter are recommended as the most suitable size. 
The ground is ploughed semi-annually, and kept perfectly free 

* A few particulars regarding the Himalayah wax-insect (Plata limbataJ, 
by Capt. Hatton, are published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. xii. After alluding to Sir Geo. Staunton’s and tho Abbd 
Grossier’s account of the wax-yielding insect of China, and to various 
authorities, Capt. Hatton observes ;—** From all these statements, therefore, 
we arrive at the positive conclusion, that a8*this deposit [the deposit of 
F. limbata'] will neither melt on the fire per set nor combine with oil, it 
cannot bo the substance from which the famous white wax of China is 
formed; and we are led to perceive from tho difforence in the habits of 
the larva of Plata limhatat and that of tho insect mentioned by tho Abbd 
Grossier, that the wax is rather the produce of a species of Coccus than of 
tho larva of F. limhatat or even of the allied F. nigricomis.** — Eds. 

t The Himalayah insect is not confined to a Ligustrum .— Eds. 
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from weeds. In the third or fourth year they are stocked 
with the insect. After the wax or insect has been gathered 
from the young trees, they are cut down, just below the low¬ 
er branches, about four feet from the ground, and well ma¬ 
nured. The branches which sprout the following season 
are thinned and made to grow in nearly a perpendicular 
direction. The process of cutting the trunk within a short 
distance of the ground, is repeated every four or five years, 
and as a general rule, they are not stocked until the second 
year after this operation. Sometimes the husbandman finds 
a tree, which the insects themselves have attained, but the 
usual practice is to stock them, which is effected in spring 
with the nests of the insect. These are about the size of a 
‘‘ fowPs head,^^ and are removed by cutting off a portion of 
the branch to which they are attached, leaving an inch each 
side of the nest. The sticks with the adhering nests are 
soaked in unhusked-rice water for a quarter of an hour, when 
they may be separated. When the weather is damp or cool, 
they may be preserved in jars for a week, but if warm they 
are to be tied to the branches of the trees to be stocked 
without delay, being first folded between leaves. By some 
the nests are probed out of their seat in the bark of the tree, 
without removing the branches. At this period they are par¬ 
ticularly exposed to the attacks of birds, and require watching. 

In a few days after being tied to the tree, the nests swell, 
and innumerable white insects, the size of nits,^^ emerge, 
and spread themselves on the branches of the tree, but soon 
with one accord descend towards the ground, where, if they 
find any grass, they take up their quarters. To prevent this 
the ground beneath is kept quite bare, care being taken 
also that their implacable enemies, the ants, have no access 
to the tree. Finding no congenial resting place below, they 
re-ascend, and fix themselves to the lower surface of the 
leaves, where they remain several days, when they repair to 
the branches, perforating the bark to feed on the fluid within. 
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From they attain the size of ^^Pediculus homi*^ 

Having compared it to this the most familiar to them of all 
insects, our authors deem further description superfluous. 
Early in June the insects give to the trees the appearance of 
being covered with hoar frost, being changed into wax” 
soon after this they are scraped off, being previously sprinkled 
with water. If the gathering be deferred till August, they 
adhere too firmly to be easily removed. Those which are 
Bufiered to remain to stock trees the ensuing season, secrete 
a purplish envelope about the end of August, which at first 
is no* larger than a grain of rice, but as incubation proceeds, 
it expands and becomes as large as a fowPs head, which is in 
spring, when the nests are transferred to other trees, one or 
more to each, according to their size and vigor, in the man¬ 
ner already described. 

On being scraped from the trees the crude material is freed 
from its impurities, probably the skeleton of the insect, by 
spreading it on a strainer, covering a cylindrical vessel, which 
is placed in a cauldron of boiling water, the wax is received 
into the former vessel, and on congealing is ready for market. 

The Pe-la or white wax, in its chemical properties, is analo¬ 
gous to purified bees’ wax, and also spermaceti, but differing 
from both, being, in my opinion, an article perfectly sui gene¬ 
ris. It is perfectly white, translucent, shining, not unctuous 
to the touch, inodorous, insipid, crumbles into a dry inadhe¬ 
sive powder between the teeth, with a fibrous texture, re¬ 
sembling fibrous felspar: melts at 100° fah.; insoluble in 
water, dissolves in essential oil, and is scarcely affected by 
boiling alcohol, the acids or alkalies. 

The aid of analytical chemistry is needed for the proper 
elucidation of this most beautiful material.* There can be no 

* Some interesting particulars on this subject are contained in a Memoir 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1848, by Mr. B. C. Brodie, entitled “ on 
the Chemical nature of a Wax from China.” Mr. Brodie states, that al¬ 
though in appearance the subatanoe resembles stearine or spermaceti more 
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doubts it would prove altogether superior in the arts to puri¬ 
fied bees^ wax. On extraordinary occasions, the Chinese em¬ 
ploy it for candles and tapers. It has been supposed to be 
identical with the white wax of Madras, but as the Indian 
article has been found useless in the manufacture of candles, 
(Dr. Pearson, Philosophical Transactions, vol. 21) it cannot 
be the same. It far excels also the vegetable wax of the 
United States (Myrica cerifera)» 

Is this substance a secretion ? There are Chinese who re¬ 
gard it as such: some representing it to be the saliva, and 
others the excrement of the insect. European writers take 
nearly the same view, but the best authorities expressly say 
that tMs opinion is incorrect, and that the animal is changed 
into wax. I am inclined to believe the insect undergoes 
what may be styled aceraceous degeneration, its whole body 
being permeated by the peculiar product in the same manner 
as the Coccus cacti is by carmine. 

It costs at Ningpo from 22 to 35 cents per pound. The 
annual product of this humble creature in China cannot be 
far from 400,000 pounds, worth more than Sp. Drs. 1,00,000. 

Ningpo: August, 1850. 


R^orts regarding Fruit trees imported from North 

America in ice. 

In March 1850, Mr. Ladd, Superintendent of the Ice 
House, received from his correspondent at Boston, a small 
consignment of American fruit trees. These trees Having 
been taken out of the ground in the previous December, in a 

than bees* wax, it comes nearest to purified Cerin ! The Comptes Rendua 
for 1840, Tomo x., p. 618, contains a communication by M. Stanislas Julien 
on the China wax, and the insects which yield it. The wax insects are there 
stated to be raised fron three species of plants, these are Niu-tching (Rhus 
suecedanea), Tong-tsing (Ligi/tstrum glabra), and the Choui-kin, supposed 
to ho a species of Hibiscus. Rhus -succedanea, or a nearly allied species, 
occurs in the Ilimalayah.—Kus. 
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dormant state^ were placed in layers^ between moss, in 
wooden boxes well fastened down, and put in the hold of 
the EpaminondaSj with a cargo of ice. The experiment suc¬ 
ceeded admirably. It was found, on opening the boxes, 
that all the grafts and cuttings were in a healthy state. 
About one-half of the consignment was purchased hy the 
Government of Bengal, on the recommendation contained in 
the following letter from Dr. Falconer, Superintendent of 
the II. C. Botanic Garden, Calcutta, for despatch to the 
Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens, N. W. Provinces, for 
trial in the Hills. The Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
likewise took a proportion for their Garden, and several grafts 
were purchased by Messrs. Willis and Earle on account of 
Mr. Jeffrey Finch, of Tirhoot. The following reports will 
give some idea, as to how far this mode of importing plants 
from North America has succeeded: 

To H. V. Bayley, Esq., 

OJfg, Undersecretary to Government of Bengal, 

Sir, —Mr. Ladd, the Manager of the Ice House, with much 
spirit and enterprize has made an attempt to import young 
fruit trees from America, packed up in closed cases, stowed 
among the blocks of ice, so as constantly to keep them in 
the temperature of a freezing atmosphere. The plants were 
dug up at the beginning of the winter, when in a torpid state, 
and the sap not flowing: and the principle upon which the 
experiment was made, was to keep the buds in suspense, by 
means of a freezing temperature, till such time as the plants 
arrived in the country, so as to be able to plant them out 
at once, at the same season when the plants would have begun 
to push out their buds, had they remained in their native 
country. 

2. The experiment is one of much interest, and I would 
take the liberty of recommending it for some countenance by 
the Government. 
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3. A consignment of young fruit trees upon this plan has 
arrived by the ship Epaminondas, They consist of pears, 
apples, cherries, peaches, plums, currants and gooseberries, 
amounting in all to 396 plants. One of the cases was open¬ 
ed in my presence on Thursday last, the 14th inst., and the 
contents consisting of currant bushes, were in the most per¬ 
fect state of preservation. They were in precisely the same 
condition as when the plants had been dug out of the soil in 
North America. Currant and gooseberry bushes are per¬ 
haps the most favorable materials upon which the experiment 
could have been tried, and 1 did not see how it had succeed¬ 
ed with the peaches, pears, and plums. But the result was 
sufficient to warrant the presumption that a fair measure of 
success had been attained with these fruits also. 

4. 1 annex for the information of his Honor the Deputy 
Governor, copy of a letter from Mr, Ladd to my addres**, 
dated the 15th instant j most of the fruit trees therein men 
tioned are unsuited to the climate of B’^ngal, but they are 
well adapted for the Hill stations in the N. W. Provinces, 
like Mussoorcc and Simla: Mr. Ladd demands Rs. 600 for 
the whole consignment, and I would respectfully recommend 
to the consideration of his Honor the Deputy Governor, that 
one-half of the fruit trees be purchased for Government at a 
cost not exceeding Rs. 300, the plants to be forwarded in 
glazed cases to tlie Superintendent of the Botanic Garden at 
Saharunpore. 

5. The case does not admit of time for a reference to the 

Lieutenant-Governor, N. W. Provinces, and I solicit the 
favor of an early consideration of the subject by his Honor the 
Deputy Governor, so that Mr. Ladd may have aii opportunity 
of offering the whole of his plants to the public, should the Go¬ 
vernment not consider it necessary to sanction the measure 
recommended in this letter. 1 have, &c., 

(Sd.) H. Falconer,«M. D., Supt, 
U. C. Botanic Garden : IBM March, 1850. 
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I.— Report on China Tea plantSy and on American Fruit treesy 
de^atched from the H, C, Botanic GardeUy Calcuttay to the 
H, C, Botanic Gardeuy Saharunpore, 

[Commimicated by the Government of the N. W. Provinces.] 

To the Secretary to the Agricultural and 

Horticultural Societyy Calcutta. 

} Sib, —I am directed to transmit to you the accom¬ 
panying copy of a letter No. 192, dated 24th ultimo, and of 
its enclosure from Superintendent Botanical Gardens, N. W. 
P., and to draw the special attention of the Society to the 
successful result of the importation of fruit trees from Ame¬ 
rica. Dr. I alconcr will be able to supply any information 
the Society may require regarding the plants either from 
Ch’ r America. 

1 have, &c., 

HI liJAD Quarters : J. Thornton, 

Thx, JunCy 1850. Secy, to Government, N. W, P, 


To J. Thornton, Esq., 

Secretary to Governrneniy N, W, P., Agra. 

} Sir, —In continuation of my letter No. 150, dated 
10th instant, to your address, I have the honor to forward 
the following report on the seventeen cases of tea j^lants, 
which were dispatched from Calcutta by Dr. Falconer on the 
3rd April last, reached Allahabad on the 6th, and Saharun¬ 
pore on the 16th instant. 

2. The tea plants contained in nine Ward’s cases were in 
Tea plants. pretty good order, considering the advanced 
season of the year. When they left Calcutta, there were as per 
appended table (No. 1) 912 dead and 1,515 in good condition. 
On reaching Allahabad, Mr. Commissioner Lowthcr, on exa¬ 
mining the cases, found 1,515 plants, and of these 1,136 in 
good order (No. 2), and on arrival at Saharunpore on the 16th 
instant, 1,3Implants were found to be dead, and 1,121 alive 
(No. 3), or nearly 47 per cent. In the three tables there is a 
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considerable discrepancy of numbers, owing probably to the 
manner in which the plants were counted, and to others 
germinating in cases No. 23 and 24 en route. 

3. The plants contained in cases No. 23 and 24, raised 
from seeds grown there, were in admirable order, their leaves 
being of a beautiful dark green, and healthy color, and all 
alive, with the exception of a few in the first row, killed, pos¬ 
sibly, by too much exposure to the sun, as the deaths were 
entirely confined to this, the external row. These cases con¬ 
tain plants raised from seeds procured from a highly impor¬ 
tant district, viz. that of Mao Yuen, where much of the finest 
green teas of commerce are manufactured. 

4. Case No. 20 contained 60 plants in pretty good order, 
and all having several green leaves, I trust, therefore, that 
most of them will thrive. These plants are very valuable, as 
Mr. Fortune states, they were procured from the district of 
Hway Chow, from whence most of the fine green teas of 
commerce is exported. 

5. By a report received from the Overseer of the Kaolagir 
Tea Plantation in the Deyrah Dhoon, 1 am informed that 
numbers of the tea seeds received from Mr. Fortune this 
season have germinated; I therefore append a detailed state¬ 
ment shewing the dates of arrival of the different seed-parcels 
at Saharunpore (No. 4).* That these seeds have germinated 
is important, as it leads me to infer, that probably all the 
seeds sown in the Calcutta garden may germinate, as they 
had the advantage of being put much earlier into the ground. 
Of their condition, however, I have not as yet received any 
report from Dr. Falconer. 

6 . The four mulberry plants in case No. 24 were in excel¬ 
lent order, and had thrown out a number of shoots, many of 
them three or four inches long. 

* It is not considered necessary to print these details. The tea seeds reach¬ 
ed the Botanic Garden, Calcutta, in one or more large b%s, but were put 
up in small packets of a seer each to send by letter ddk.— Eds. 
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7 . The manner in which the fruit trees reached Saharunpore 
American fruit trees, was most gratifying^ nearly all being in 
most excellent order^ with the exception of the gooseberries 
and a few currants. Many of them had thrown out shoots 
upwards of a foot long, and nearly all had several shoots of 
two and three inches in length. The success therefore at¬ 
tending this experiment has been perfect, and is highly cre¬ 
ditable to all concerned. To the Captain who brought them 
in ice to Calcutta, to Dr. Falconer for his excellent arrange¬ 
ments in forwarding them from Calcutta and to Allahabad 
in glazed cases, and to Mr. Commissioner Lowther for his 
care and attention in forwarding them on to Saharunpore. 
Immediately on their arrival here, 1 forwarded them to Mus- 
soorie, where they have all, at present, been planted, as a 
temporary arrangement, under the superintendence of Mr. 
J. Milner. 1 have, &c., 

(Sd.) W. Jameson, 
Suptdt. Botanic GardenSy N, W* P. 

Office of the Suptdt* Botanic Gar demy N. W. P. 

Saharunpore: 2\th Mayy 1850. 


No. 1. 

List and condition of Tea plants despatched by Dr. Falconer, Calcutta, 

on the ZOth April, 1850. 



Tea Plavts. 


Re MASKS. 

No. of 
Box. 

No. of Plants 
in good order. 

No. dead or 
in bad con¬ 
dition. 

Total. 

20 

104 

121 

225 


23 

24 

347 

477 

• • 

• • 

347 

477 

1 Containing also 4 mulberries. 

25 

83 

207 

290 

1 

26 

112 

241 

353 


31 

60 

131 

181 


32 

53 

69 

222 


33 

66 

51 

117 


34 

80 


130 


35 

143 

• 

42 

185 


Total, 

1^15 

912 

2,427_ 
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No. 2. 

List and condition of Tea plants on arrival at AllaJiabad on the 6th May, 
as per Statement of Mr. Lowther. 


No. of Case. 

No. of Plants 
in good or¬ 
der.* 

Received in 
good or¬ 
der. 

1 

' Remarks. 

Tea Plants. 


i 

1 


Case E, No. 20 

104 

64 


» 23 

347 

411a 

a This excess is ascribed to seeds 

24 

477 

402 

germinating after despatch. Of 




1 the 4 mulberry plants in the case 

M 25 

83 

34 

3 arrived in good order, and one 

26 

112 

26 

perished. * 

and so on, .. 

+1,516 

1,136 



Grand Total, .. 2,651 

No. 3. 

List and condition of Tea plants on arrival at Saharunpore on the iGfh 

May, 1850. 


No. of 
Box. 

Alive. 

Dead. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

20 

61 

138 

199 


23 

437 

None. 

437 


24 

387 

66 

437 

In 24 four mulberries in excellent 

26 

6 

278 

284 

order. 

26 

16 

.355 

371 


31 

8 1 

1 157 

165 


32 

45 

80 

125 


.33 

40 

76 

116 


34 

.36 

91 

127 1 


35 1 

85 

94 

1 

179 

1 1 


Total) 

1,121 

1 

1 1,319 

2,440 



(Sd.) Wm. Jamesox, 

Supt. Botanic Garden, N. W. I*. 

* According to Dr. Falconer’s list. 

1 Total number of plants given in this table, but detailed statement of cases from 31 t» 
35 inclusive, omitted in original. 
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No. 5. 

List of Plants received from America, I6tk May, 1850. 


Name of Plants. 


Remarks. 


1 . Currants redj 
„ Ditto white, 

2. Gooseberry, Ellore seedling, 

„ George 4th Peach, 

„ May Diganeau cherry, 

„ White ditto ditto, 

„ Jeffery’s Duke ditto, 

„ Black Tartarian ditto, .. 
„ Florence ditto, 

„ Large long Biganeaii ditto, 
,, hilton ditto, . * .. 

„ Sweet Montmorency ditto. 


3. Early Crawford peach, . 

„ Coolidges’ favorite ditto, . 
„ Whaler’s Cling ditto, 

„ Lemon Cling ditto, 

„ Uezd Montigny pear, 

„ Dearbonis’ seedling, 

„ l)ix ditto, .. 

„ Winter Nelis ditto, 

„ Leon Icclerc Vanillons do., 
„ Dunmorepear, 

4. Belle Lucrative pear, 

„ Paradise of autumn ditto,. 
„ Louise Bonne de Jersey do, 
„ Madeline ditto, 

„ Columbia, ditto, .. 

„ Lawrence ditto, .. 

„ Jargonelle ditto, .. 

„ St. Geslain, ditto,.. 

„ Beurre Diel ditto, 

5. Passe colmar pear, 

„ Flemish beauty ditto, ., 

„ Long green of autumn do. 

,, Hull ditto, .. .. 

„ Glout Morceau ditto, 

„ Bartlett, 

„ Greengage Plum, .. 

„ Coss golden drop ditto, . 

Carried over, .. 


2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

« 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 


2 

0 

2 I 

1 

(I 

1 1 

2 

0 

2 1 

2 

0 

2; 

i 


rco 

1 

11 


These plants had madu 
shoots, but all are dead but 
seven of one and four of 
the other. 

I 2 plants, stock fresh, grafts 
[ dead. 

In good order. 

Stock green—graft dead. 

In good order. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Quito dead. 

\ Two fine and one with 
[ grafts dead. 

Mew shoots 3 inches long. 
Ditto ditto, 
in good order. 

Now shoots. 

4 inches, shoots just made. 
In good order. 

Dead graft and stock. 

In good order. 

Shoots 2 inches long. 

Shoots 4 inches long. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto 3 ditto. 

Shoots just bursting. 

New shoots just made. 

4 inches shoots. 

Shoots one inch long. 

Ditto 3 ditto. 

Ditto 4 ditto. 

Stock green, grafts dead. 

In good order. 

Shoots fre-sh, and 2 incites 
long. 

In good order. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Shoots 2 inches long. 
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cS 

3 

u 

, Name of Plants. 

1 

OD 

i 

ca 


Remarks. 

o 

O 


1 

•+J 

3 

c8 

o 




fa 

fa 

H 



Brought forward, .. 

64 

63 

117 

■ 

5. 

Jefferson’s Plum, .. 

2 

0 

2 

Shoots in good order. 

99 

Early bough apple, 

1 

0 

1 

Shoots 6 inches long. 

99 

Northern spy ditto. 

1 

0 

1 

In good order. 

99 

Baldwin ditto. 

1 

0 

1 

6 inches shoots. 

99 

Rod Astrachan ditto. 

1 

0 

1 

In good order. 

99 

Early harvest ditto, 

1 

0 

1 

Ditto. 

99 

Ladies sweeting ditto. 

1 

0 

1 

Ditto. 

6 . 

99 

99 

White currant. 

Red ditto, .. 

Gooseberry, Ellore seedling, 

4 

2 

0 

2 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

( Three out of the feur arc 
1 still fresh in the wood. 

99 

Florence cherry, .. 

1 

0 

1 

In good order. 

99 

Dix pears,. 

1 

0 

1 

Ditto. 

99 

Honey heart cherry, 

1 

0 1 

1 

With new shoots. 

99 

Dearbonis’ seedling pear. 

1 

0 ' 

1 

In good order. 

99 

Black Tartarian cherry, .. 

1 

0 

1 

Ditto. 

99 

Columbia pear. 

1 

0 

1 

Ditto. 

99 

blull ditto, • • •. «• 

1 

0 1 

1 

Ditto. 

99 

Winter Nelis, 

0 

1 

1 

Quite dead stock and grafts. 

99 

Paradise D’Autumn, 

1 

0 

1 

Shoots one foot long. 


Grand Total, 

86 

65 

161 



E. E. 

(Sd.) W. Jamusok, 

8wpt. Botanic Gardens^ N. W. 1\ 
Office of 8upt. Dot. GAai>ENs,N. W. P. 

Saiiahunfore : 

The 2m May, 1860. 


Abstract number of American Plants. 


1 . 

Currants, red, . 

25 plants. 

2 . 

Ditto, white,. 

25 „ 

3. 

Gooseberries, . 

24 „ 

4. 

•• •• 


5. 

Cherries. 

11 „ 

6 . 

Peaches, *. .. .. .. .... 

10 „ 

7. 

Pears, . 

44 „ 

8 . 

Plums,. 

6 « 

Total, ..1 

161 „ 


(Sd.) W. Jameson, 

Bupt. Botanic Gardens, N, W. V. 
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II .—Reports from the Messrs, Finch of lirhoot, regarding 
the condition of the American fruit trees recmved per 
Epaminmdas, 


[Communicated by 'Willis Earle, Esq.] 


I send you, demi-officially, Mr. Jeffrey Finch’s, or rather 
his brother Mr. Justin Finch’s report, on the state and con¬ 
dition of the American fruit trees, (despatched to Shahporc 
Oondee, Tirhoot, by Steamer, the 15th April last,)—^in date 
of the 31st May,—in order that it may be communicated, if 
thought worth while, to the Society, or at least to the Gar- 
den'Committee. 


I mention briefly the number of trees, Ac. sent to Mr. 
Finch, and received by him on the morning of the *29th 
April. 


22 Pears,... 


all alive and well, save the St. Gislain, 
drooping, and the Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Columbia and Glout Morceaii in a doubt¬ 
ful state. 


45 in all, j 
grafts and 
bushes. I 


4 Peaches, “| 
3 Plums, I 
3 Cherries, V 
1 Apple, ( 
G Currant | 
trees. J 


received all alive and well. 


G 


Gooseberry ditto,... 


{ 


received 4 alive,— 1 dying— 1 
dead—roots appeared insulRcicnt. 


With the exception of the gooseberries—all dead—the re¬ 
port you will observe is of a favorable nature; the pears had 
recovered, and all are pronounced healthy I may say—ex¬ 
cept 1 peach, George IV. weak. 

1 ditto, lemon Clingstone, very weak. 

I plum, greengage, shewing signs of weakness. 

1 cherry, sweet Montmorency, looked dried, but is 
shooting again. 

1 ditto, Davenport, dried up to all aj^pearancc. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the stone-fruits appear to 
be suffering the most. Mr. J. Finch seems disposed to think 
Tirhoot may be unfavorable to the gooseberry, but he observ¬ 
ed that the roots of the bushes were deficient. 
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Thus, considering that the plants have passed through a 
fiery ordeal (ending only the 5th June, when the weather 
changcdi and rain fell)—I think they have come out so far 
well. 

Calcutta : June 13/A, 1850. 


‘^It being now a full month since we put down all the Ame- 
^^rican fruit grafts and bushes, it is time that you should 
have some account from me, to let you know how they have 
‘‘ b^n coming on under our management; with this view 
I enclose a report in full of each individualy drawn up by 
Justin, who has been the managing hand from the first, 
“ and has been taking a great deal of pains after the put- 
ting down, and all the subsequent looking after of all the 
grafts and bushes. By his report you will see, that with few 
exceptions, all the pears are likely to succeed: of the 
peaches, one is lost lately, though all four were in excellent 
health not many days ago. One of the three plums we 
shall also lose, and perhaps of the three cherries, two— 
^^onc being already dead. The single apple luckily has, 
“ as yet, stood out, and looks well: all the six currant bushes 
‘‘ seem to be thriving, but the gooseberries have all been 
lost, only one of the six was at all in strong health, and 
with good quantity of roots, but 1 fear from the sudden 
manner iii which even this fine healthy strong bush went 
'‘off, that the climate is adverse to their growth here. 
“ Justin has appended some remarks to his report in regard 
“ to the bad weather we have had, and the unfavorable time 
"at which wc received the grafts, and in which 1 quite 
" coincide with him 5 —it is quite surprising how any of 
" these grafts have held out the scorching heat we have had, 
" a sufficient proof, I may say, that under more favorable 
" circumstances, the experiment would have succeeded well. 
" It would be interesting to us to know how the grafts 
" have been coining on at the Botanical and at our Socicty^s 
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“ Gardens^ and when you are able, if you would give us 
a line, we would feel obliged/^ 

Shahpore Oondee : 7th June, 1850. 


No. 1. Case of plants were put down, evening 3rd May, 1850. 
No. 2. ditto ditto ditto ditto, 4th May, 1850. 

‘ After which there was mild cool weather for two days, 
^ from which time until 19th, there was very hot weather, 
^ with continued hot westerly winds, sometimes both during 
' the day and night. From the 19th up to the present time 
‘ thetc has been a cessation of the hot westerly winds, but 
‘ the weather is excessively dry, with an intense sun. Ther- 
^ mometcr at 100°—6 a. m. —and all this upon a long con- 
‘ tinned drought of upwards of two months and a half, 
‘ therefore, it may be supposed with reason, that these plants 
^ have not had a fair chance. If they had arrived at the com- 
‘ mencement of the spring, which may he considered to set in 
^ with the month of February, it is very probable the experi- 
' ment would have been entirely satisfactory. The treatment 
* pursued has been nothing peculiar; saving the plants from 
^ the fiery winds and intense power of the midday sun, by 
‘ proper shelter and a proper quantum of watering and 
^airing during the nights, is the course which has been 
^ adopted.^ 

Shahpore Oondee: ^\st May, 1850. 

The above is the report of Mr. Justin Finch, brother 
of Mr. Jeffrey Finch, to whose especial care the treatment 
of the plants was entrusted. 

W. E. 


Report on the American fruit trees sent to Jeffrey Finch, Fsq,, 
Shahpore Oondee, Tirhoot, Z\st May, 1850. 

Pears,.. .. Glout Morceaux.Healthy. 

„ Beurre Diel,.Ditto. 
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22 Pears sent^ .. Pase Colmar, 

Healthy. 

22 Pears received St. Gislain, .. .... 

Ditto. 

and npw alive as Bartlett, 

Without new shoots 

per this report. 

yet: looking well. 


W. £. Paradise of Autumn, 

Flealthy. 

99 

l^uc, .. .. .... 

Just putting forth new 



shoots. 

99 ' 

Dearborns’ seedling. 

Very weak, no new 

. 


shoots. 

99 

Louise Bonne de Jersey,.. 

Healthy. 

99 

Columbia,. 

Now beginning to 



shoot. 

99 

Jargonelle, . 

Healthy. 

99 

Madeline, .. 

Ditto. 

99 

Reze Montigny, .. .. 

Ditto. 

99 

Belle Lucrative, .. 

Ditto. 

99 

Easter Beurre, .. .. 

Ditto. 

99 

Long Green of Autumn,.. 

Ditto. 

99 

Winter Nelis, 

Ditto. 

99 

Lawrence, .. .... 

Ditto. 

99 

Dunmore, .. 

Ditto. 

99 

Leon le Clerc Vanillons,.. 

Ditto. 

99 

Flemish Beauty, .. 

Ditto. 

99 

Belle Montigny, .. .. 

Ditto. 

Peaches, 

.. Coolridge Favorite, 

Ditto. 

4 Peaches sent and Early Crawford, .. .. 

Ditto. 

received 

alive. George IV., 

Weak. 


W. £. Lemon Clingstone, .. .. 

Very weak. 

Plums, .. 

.. Green Gage, 

Showing signs of 

3 Plums sent and 

weakness. 

received 

alive. Jefferson, . 

Healthy. 


W. E. Golden Drop, 

Ditto. 

Cherries, 

.. May Bigganeau, .. 

Ditto. 

3 Cherries sent and Sweet Montmorency, 

. Looked dried, shooting 

received 

alive. 

again. 


W. £. Davenport, 

. Dried up to all appear¬ 



ance. 

Apple, .. 

.. Red Astrachan, .... . 

. Healthy. 

1 Apple only sent 



and received 
aUve. W. E. 
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Ourrant Bushes. All six doing well, one a little sickly but now reco- 
6 Currants sent all vering. 
received alive.—W. E. 

Gooseberry Bushes. All six lost—two found dead on opening the case, 
6 Gooseberries sent, one died almost immediately after, and the re> 
4 received alive, mainder a few days after. It may be remarked, 
1 dead, 1 dying; that these 6 bushes, with one exception, were al- 
roots said to be most without roots, 
deficient.—W. E, 

(Sd.) Justin Finch. 


Extxact of a letter from Willis Earley Esq., dated Calcutta, 

August 9, 1850. 

I have much pleasure in sending you enclosed^ a copy of 
Mr. Justin Finch’s report on the American fruit trees,—in 
the garden of his brother Mr. Jeffrey Finch, of Sh/thpore 
Oondee, Tirhoot—dated 24th July last, with a Postscript 
dated July 30th, do.—^after they had all been planted out in 
the places where they are intended to remain. Mr. Jeffrey 
Finch, in his letter of the 31st July received this day,— 
adds in reference to his brother’s report, that " since the 
planting out the trees are looking well,”—and barring ‘‘ the 
ravages of the white-ants,”—he thinks may ‘ now’ be expect¬ 
ed ^ to do well.’ 

He is anxious to have the report on the Society’s trees,— 
also the further report, when obtained, on those sent up 
the country by Dr. Falconer,—and I may add for him, 
on those still remaining in the Hon’ble Company’s Botanic 
Garden. 


Report of the American PlantSy 2Ath July, 1860, in the Garden 
of Jeffrey Fi.nchj Esq.^ Shahpore Oondee, Tirhoot. 

Alive. Dead. 

Pears, I GloutMorceaux, ..1 o 

„ 1 Beurre Diel, .0 1 

„ 1 Passe Colmar, . ..10 

2 B 
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Pears, 1 St. Gislain,. 

• • 

1 

0 


M 1 Bartlett, 

t • 

0 

1 


>, 1 Paradise of Autumn, 

• • 

1 

0 


„ 1 Dix, 

# • 

1 

0 


„ ] Dearbonis seedhng. 

• ft 

0 

1 


„ I Louise Bonne de Jersey, 

• • 

1 

0 


„ 1 Columbia, .. 

• ■ 

1 

0 

Withering. 

„ 1 Jargonelle, 

« ft 

1 

0 


„ 1 Madeline, .. 

• ft 

1 

0 


„ 1 Rez^ Montigny, 

ft ft 

1 

0 


,, 1 Belle Lucrative, 

ft ft 

1 

0 


1 Easter Buerre, .. 

ft ft 

1 

0 


„ 1 Long Green of Autumn, .. 

ft ft 

1 

0 

1 

„ 1 Winter Nelis, .. 

ft ft 

0 

1 


„ 1 Lawrence, .. 

ft ft 

1 

0 

Withering. 

„ 1 Dunmore, 

ft ft 

1 

0 


„ 1 Leon le Clerc Vanillons, .. 

ft ft 

1 

0 


„ 1 Flemish Beauty, 

ft ft 

1 

0 


„ 1 Belle Montigny, .. 

ft ft 

1 

0 


Apples, 1 Red Astrachan, 

• ft 

1 

0 

Healthy. 

Peaches, 1 Coolridge Favorite, 

ft ft 

1 

0 

Ditto. 

„ 1 Early Crawford, 

ft ft 

0 

1 

Dried up. 

„ 1 George IV., .. 

ft ft 

0 

1 

Lost by accident. 

„ 1 Lemon Clingstone, 

ft t 

1 

1 

Healthy. 

Plums, 1 Green Gage, 

ft ft 

0 

1 


„ 1 Jefferson, 

ft ft 

1 

0 

Not very strong. 

„ 1 Golden Drop, 

ft ft 

1 

0 

Ditto. 

Cherries, 1 May Begganeau, 

ft ft 

1 



„ 1 Sweet Montmorency, 

ft ft 

1 

0 

Always delicate. 

„ 1 Golden Drop, .. 

ft ft 

1 

0^ 


Currants, red and white, 6, .. 

ft ft 

0 

6 

Dried off after the 
first rains. 

Gooseberries 6, . 

ft ft 

0 

6 

Reported before. 


'Remarks relating to the Pear Trees, 

It is surprising that one or two of the freshest looking of these 
pears should have dried off, the decay at first commencing at- the top 
of the graft, which turned black, and in the qourse of 3 days the entire 
stock was gone—in one instance only the stock had not dried. These 
grafts have not yet taken to the soil, being very slow in giving out 
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strong shoots; the plants are still in the nursery bed, whence it 
would be perhaps unsafe to remove them before they have required 
strength. 

2Ath July, 1850. 

General Remarks. 

The plants seemed to hold out well enough up to the 20th 
June^ and up to which date there had been a continuance of 
very favorable weather for several days, with moderate rain 
and cool temperature; nevertheless, with few exceptions, they 
did not throw out any new and vigorous shoots, but seemed 
as if stationary. The above mentioned fine weather was 
followed by close sultry weather, with a powerful sun, and 
a prevalence of southerly winds for some days; this wind is 
considered to be baneful in its effects on vegetation in this 
part of the country, and probably herein lies the mischief. 
Ths season throughout has been exceedingly severe and trying 
for such experiments. 

July 30, 1850.—The plants have been planted out in the 
different spots which they are intended to occupy, this 
course being deemed advisable from the circumstance of the 
white>ant having attacked two of them, viz. those marked 

withering*^ and utterly destroying them, these are the first 
cases, and to prevent further ravages if possible, the plants 
have been removed to other localities. Planted out July 
28th, 29th, and 30th. 

General Summary. 

22 Pears, 4 died and 2 withering. 

1 Apple, healthy. 

4 Peaches, 2 healthy, 1 dried up, and i lost by accident. 

3 Plums, 1 ditto, and 2 not very strong. 

3 Cherries, always delicate. 

6 Currants, (red and white,) died off after the first rains. 

6 Gooseberries, dead. 


45 
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lIl»'~r^Rtport on the American Fruit Trees, received and 
potted on the 26/A March, 1850. 

[Communicated by Mr. J. McMurray, Gardener to the Society.] 




umber of 
lants plant- 
d in the 
pen ground. 


3 



C mm 

Date of plant- 
• * 



Names. 

ss . 

ill 

ing m open 
ground. 

i 

Remahks. 



25 P-® o 




Apples, 

3 

3 

26th July, 1850, 

6 

1 One of the 3 in pots 
) sickly. 

Pears, 

3 

3 

Ditto, 

6 

All in healthy condition. 

Plums, 

1 i 

2 

Ditto, 

3 

Ditto ditto 

Peaches, 

4 ! 

4 

25th June, 1850, 


Ditto ditto. • 

Cherries, .. 

2 

3 

26th July, 1850,1 

5 

Ditto ditto. 

Currants, .. 

6 

6 



( One of the 6 in pots 
( sickly. 

Gooseberries, 

6 

• ■ 


1 

i All dead, none of them 
; ( were planted out. 


25 

21 

• ■ • • ■ « 

46 



General Remarks on the treatment of the above trees from the 
period of their arrival till the time of planting out. 

On receipt of the trees they were put in pots sufficiently 
large to afford the roots plenty of room. The soil used was 
that which the garden supplies, mixed with about half leaf- 
mould. When potted they were placed under a temporary 
shade of mats (one mat in thickness), with a framework 
of bamboo, erected for the support of the shading above, and 
to rest a screen against the sides to protect them from the 
high breeze: while a double screen was placed on the west 
side to protect them from the afternoon sun. The mats 
Avere always placed over the plants on a sunshiny day, but 
not on a cloudy day, except as a protection against rain. 
They were altogether removed in the evening, and kept off 
the whole night except when there was a probability of rain. 
Water was given in small quantities, according to the state 
of the weather and of the plants. 

Agri-Horticultubal Society's Garden : 

3rd Avgust, 1850. 
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Extract from the Gard^net^e MomJthly Report, dtUed 9th 

JVbvemhery 1850, and eudmitted at a Generat Meeting of the 

Society, held on the same date, • 

In submitting my report 1 have to state as regards the 
American fruit trees, that since planted out, they have, on 
the whole, progressed satisfactorily. In the case of the ap¬ 
ples, the three planted out previous to the date of my last 
report (3d last August) are all doing well 5 one of the three 
in pots, then reported sickly, has since died. Since the date 
of my last report one of the three pears, in pots, has died. 

The plums are all in good condition. The peaches are 
also doing well: if any difference, those planted out are the 
best. The whole of the cherries that were planted out have 
died, such as have been kept in pots continue in a healthy 
state. 

All the currants in pots are thriving; two of the six plant-: 
cd out have died. 

From the limited number of each sort of fruit trees, which 
have been under experiment, as well as from the short time 
I have had for observation, it may seem premature in my of¬ 
fering an opinion, still 1 cannot help stating from what I 
have seen of the apple, the pear, and the peach, that they 
are more likely than the others to endure the climate of Ben¬ 
gal, and I would respectfully suggest that it would be de¬ 
sirable for the Society to repeat the experiment on a more 
extended scale. 


Report from Mr, Price, Supt, of the Dacca Cotton Farm, res¬ 
pecting the working of the Cottage Saw-Gin, 
[Communicated by the Government of Bengal.] 

To James Hume, Esu., Honorary Secretary Ayri-Horticultural Society, 

Revenue. SiR,—I am directed by the Hon^ble the Deputy 
Governor to forward for the Society’s information, the accom¬ 
panying copy of a report from Mr. Price, Superintendent of 
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the Dacca Cotton Farm^ dated the 16th February last, on 
the working of the cottage saw-gin received from England in 
November last. 

I have^ &c.^ 

H. V. Baylby, 

Offg, Under-Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 

To R. H. Mytton, Esq., 

Offg. Commissioner of Dacca. 

Sir, —In reply to your letter of the 28th December 1849, 
No. 226, respecting the working of the new saw-gin, 1' have 
the honor of informing you, that I find it well suited for 
cleaning the American and Bourbon kinds of cotton, but the 
gratings through which the saws work are too wide for 
cleaning the indigenous kinds, the seed of which is very 
small, and in consequence of which a great portion of it passes 
through with the wool. This evil in preparing others for gin¬ 
ning that description of cotton could be easily avoided, but in 
doing which, particular attention would be required in the 
arranging of the saws so as to make them revolve exactly true 
to prevent the teeth of the saws coming in contact with the 
edge of the bars. If this was effected, and its price came with¬ 
in their means, it would make it a very valuable machine to 
the natives in cotton-growing districts* The speed of this 
one, in cleaning exotic cotton, is good, in fact equal to that 
of the large American gins in proportion to the number of 
saws, but eight or ten saws would be still better suited for 
’the purpose than only four, the number in this one, for seve¬ 
ral reasons. In the first place, the same number of hands would 
work it and clean double the quantity of cotton, and secondly, 
it would be much easier fed from the room—that the feeder 
would have to scatter the cotton across the saws so as to 
assist them in quick ginning, besides the very small space that 
the cotton has to revolve in when in contact with the saws, 
the friction against the sides of the feeding box is very con- 
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siderable. It affords me much pleasure in being able to report 
to you that three hands are able to clean as much cotton in 
a day with ^lis small gin as thirty hands are capable of doing 
with the Dacca native churha, and with a few additional 
saws, I am confident the proportion would be greater. 

1 have, &c., 

Dacca Govt. Farm : (Sd.) J. O. Price, 

The \Qth February, 1850. Govt, Cotton Planter. 


On the culture and manufacture of Safflower, as jyractiaed 
in the district of Dacca, Communicated by J. G. Frrncii, 
Esq. 

To James Hume, Esa., Honorary Secretary Agri-UortieuUwal Society 

of India. 

Dear Sir, —In compliance with your request that I would 
furnish the Society with some notes regarding the culture of 
the Safflower plant (Carthamus tinctorius of Botanists, and 
Koossoom-Phool of the Natives), and the mode of its manu¬ 
facture into a mercantile product, as practised in this district, 
I have the pleasure to describe as follows. 

The most appropriate soil would appear to be a rich sandy 
loam, such as is found on churs of old formation and higher 
lands subject to the yearly inundation: shortly after the sub¬ 
sidence of which, so soon as the land has become sufficiently 
dry, it is thoroughly cultivated by repeated ploughings and 
9»ai/-ings to the entire removal of all weeds with the stalks 
and roots of the bye-gone crop, usually a rice one. Six seers 
of seed, ample quantity for the bhigah of 102 by 85 cubits, 
is sown broad-cast, another slight ploughing given and the 
maij, or Bengallee substitute for a roller, passed over the 
surface, leaving the grains buried some two or three Inches. 
The young plants make their appearance in a few days, and 
the land is frequently and carefully weeded until they attain 
a height of ten inches or a foot; when the crop, if plentiful, 
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requires no further attention^ as it effectually prevents thence^ 
fonvard all vegetation but its own. The sowing season is 
from the beginning of the month Kartick until jthe lOth of 
Ogrohn —say from the middle of October till the end of No¬ 
vember—and the earlier, weather permitting, within that 
period the better, that the produce, or a large portion of it, 
may be secured before the setting in of the periodical 
nortb-westers at the close of February or commencement of 
March: as every shower greatly reduces the quantity as 
well as deteriorates the quality of the flowers collected the 
day it falls: strong winds are injurious to the crop but not 
irremediably so, while hail is perfect destruction, laying the 
whole field prostrate beyond the possibility of recovery. The 
gathering and manufacture however continue as long as 
blossoms are available, in a favorable season, even till May. 

About the middle of January, the first blossoms appear, and 
every second day the cultivator, with a cloth tied apron- 
fashion round his waist .to hold the petals, proceeds to strip 
them from the seed-vessels with the tips of thumb and fingers 
of his right hand, taking especial care that they be not mixed 
with any extraneous matter as bits of stalk or decayed leaves. 
On the evening of the day when they are gathered the 
flowers are partially wetted and stamped for a short time 
into a pulpy mass, which is set aside for the night in wide¬ 
mouthed gumlahs, with water enough to keep it in a moist 
state until the morning’s operations. Early next day, a clean 
moloodh mat being placed on a slight declivity that the yellow 
valueless juice may the more freely flow off, a quantity of the 
mass, as much as would half fill a stable bucket, is cast upon 
its elevated end, and the operator, supporting himself by a 
stick in each hand, commences turning it over and over, 
kneading it with his feet; and as it dries under his pedipula- 
tion, supplying a little fresh water now and then until he 
finds it run off perfectly clear, and untinged by the least shade 
of yellow, when the simple process is completed. Portions 
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of the prepared mass of the size of a walnut are now taken be¬ 
tween the palms, and as much moisture as possible expelled 
by manual pressure: the flat round cakes thus produced are 
next exposed to the rays of the sun on mats or coarse country 
canvas, and when thoroughly dried, present the Safflower of 
commerce; of which eight or nine seers from the bhigah is 
considered a fair out-turn. 

The Safflower is a remunerative crop to the rayut, only 
occupying his land for seven or eight months at the utmost, 
which is then sown with his amman dhan, the rice of the 
rains* The seed, which is abundant, as none has been re¬ 
moved or injured while making the dye, sells for about a 
rupee the maund in the bazaars; and from what is not dis¬ 
posed of or reserved for next season’s sowing, an impure oil 
is extracted by pounding and boiling: this is only used for 
burning, as it soon becomes turbid and offensive, indeed when 
newly made, is unfit for culinary purposes. The refuse is 
devoured by cattle and poultry, which thrive thereon, and the 
dried stalks of the plant are collected by the poor for fuel. 

The cultivation of Safflower and its money-value have in¬ 
creased greatly of late years from competition in the Calcutta 
market; several mercantile firms and individuals having 
agents on the spot to purchase the commodity as soon as 
made: 50 to 55 Company’s Rupees per maund were given 
for the best descriptions of the last crop. It varies much 
in quality and purity, being particularly obnoxious to adul¬ 
teration by the native growers: while 1 understand that 
attempts to produce it neez chase —^as some factories culti¬ 
vate their indigo or portions of it—have proved signal fail¬ 
ures ; the additional price procurable for the pure product 
not covering the risk and cost of home production. As with 
cotton, peppers, hemp, and indeed nearly every kind of Ben¬ 
gal husbandry, the rayuts have the advantage in cheapness 
of their old men, women and children to weed and gather, and 
l)ay constant attention to the fields, preventing injury from 

2 c 
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trespassing cattle, &c., which makes all the difference of the 
Safflower crops being paying ones to them and the reverse to 
the European speculator on an extensive scale. Safflower is 
said to have been formerly grown solely for the evanescent 
yellow the petals so readily yield, while their valuable pro> 
perties being unknown, they were then thrown away as so 
much rubbish. 

Moonsheegunge, Dacca : 1 remain, &c.. 

The Wth September, 1850. Jno. Gilmore French. 


On the cultivation of Mexican Cotton in India as a tropical 

plant. 

In August 1847, and again in March, 1848 and April 1849, 
Dr. Wight, Superintendent of Government Cotton Farms, 
Coimbatore, forwarded to the Society some remarks regard¬ 
ing the culture of the Mexican Cotton in India, and the pro¬ 
per season for sowing it (see Journal Volume VI. pp. 118 
and 190, and Volume VII. page 20), in which he states it as 
his opinion that an error has been committed in cultivat¬ 
ing this variety of cotton as an extra tro]^cal plant, and 
that, treated as a tropical plant, he conceives that nearly 
every part of India is adapted to its successful cultivation. 
With the view of assisting to test this hypothesis, as regards 
Bengal and the N. W^. Provinces, the Society obtained in 
June 1848, a quantity of acclimated seed of the 9th genera¬ 
tion from Dr. Wight, and distributed it to such of their 
Members as they conceived would make the experiment, and 
favor them with reports and samples. The following is 
the result of such experiments; and though, from various un¬ 
toward circumstances, only partial returns have been obtained, 
and those are not so full as could be desired, still they are 
deemed sufficiently interesting for publication, if only tend¬ 
ing to prove the fact, as shewn by the report of the Society's 
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Committee^ that cotton, so far removed from the original stock, 
can be raised in India of a quality equal in every respect to 
“ good fair to good middling’’ Mexican or New Orleans, 
cotton. 


Report on samples of Cotton raised from Mexican seed accli¬ 
mated in the Government Farm at Coimbatore ; and on a 
master of “ Protective^* cotton. 

Before giving their report in detail on the undermentioned, 
your Committee desire to remark, that the musters marked 
A to JJ, have been raised from seed acclimated, they believe, 
for several generations, forwarded by Dr. Wight to the 
Society in June 1848 ; and that those marked K, L and M 
have been raised from acclimated seed, also received from 
Coimbatore, in June 1849. 

Luckmio. 

A.—Samples ofA m- Grown in the public garden at 
or seeded cot- Lucknow. Received from Captain 
ton Nos. 1, 2 and 3. G. £. Hollings, Manager of the gar¬ 
den, with memorandum from Mr. Purvis, the Head Gardener, 
dated Marcli 1849. 

Remarks on the treatment of the Mexican cotton plants from seed received 
from Dr. Wight of Coimbatore through the Secretary Agri-Horticultural 
Society of Calcutta, groum in the Public Garden at Lucknow.—By 
Mr. Purvis, Head Gardener. 

On the 20th of July a piece of good ground that had been previously 
occupied by vegetables> 22 yards in length, and 13 in breadth, was 
sown in drills 3-feet apart, having received no other preparation than an 
irrigation, and a couple of ploughings. From the time of sowing to the 
end of the month, sufficient rain did not fall to penetrate to the depth 
the seed was sown. The range of the thermometer (Farenheit’s) being 
on an average from day-break to sunrise 80*5, at noon 95, and at sun¬ 
set 85'5; it was hung on a small Cassia tree adjoining the cotton plan¬ 
tation. On the night of the 2nd and morning of the 3rd of August, there 
was a good fall of rain and the plants came up very strong on the 7th, 
and after having obtained the height of 6 inches, they were thinned 
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out to the distance of a foot and a half apart; there was a good fall of 
rain on the 14th and again on the night of the 15th, the plants growing 
all the while rapidly and healthily. There was a good shower again on 
the 24th and a few very slight drizzling showers on the 27th and 28th. 
The average range of the thermometer of the month being from day¬ 
break to sunrise 79'5, at noon 91*75, and at sunset 83 8. I forgot 
to mention that at the time of thinning, they were cleared of weeds and 
the ground dug between the rows. There was a good shower on the 
morning of the 9th and a good fall of rain on the 10th of September. 
On the iGth, a few of the plants bloomed and having become crowded, 
they were again thinned to the distance of 2 and 3 feet apart, and 
cleared of weeds and dug as before; dry and parching winds were at 
this time prevalent, and there was no more rain during the month'. The 
average range of the thermometer being from day-break to sunrise 
73 25, at noon 94, and at sunset 83*25. On the 1st of October they were 
irrigated, the whole of the plants being in bloom, and in many places 
growing into a jungle. On the 5th there was a slight shower, and on 
the 19th they were again irrigated. On the 27th, 9 bolls were gathered 
from the few plants that first bloomed, the average range of the thermo¬ 
meter for the month being from day-break to sunrise G8, at noon 101, 
and at sunset 85. On the I8th of November they were again irrigated ; 
about this time a red insect made its appearance, which iip to the pre¬ 
sent time has committed much damage among the bolls. Many of the 
plants are now upwards of 5 feet in height and 4 in diameter, conse¬ 
quently they are in many places much crowded. These plants have 
at the present time from 40 to 50 bolls each on them, the average height 
is from 3.1 to 4 feet, and diameter about 3.1. Another piece of ground of 
the same dimensions as the above, was sown on the 7th of August, and the 
young plants made their appearance on the 16th. They were thinned, 
&c. the same as the first sowing, they are not near so robust as the for¬ 
mer, owing probably to the soil being rather inferior. A third piece of 
ground was sown on the 24th of October, but the seeds have not germi¬ 
nated. 

G £. Hollings, 

Manager L.A.H.S. Garden. 

Nos, 1 and 2.—Good cotton^ of finer staple than No. 8. 
Some of No. 2 stained^ and several of the seeds smooth and 
blacky like Sea Island^ the fibre of such being very slightly 
adherent. 
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No. 3.—^This muster is tolerably clean^ staple short, very 
adherent to the seed, of fair strength, and good color.* 

Nos. 1 and 2 may be valued at from 4^d. to 4^d, per lb., 
and No. 3 at 4d. 

This cotton appears to have received garden care and cul¬ 
ture, which should be avoided in experiments of this kind. 
The same soils should be chosen as are obtainable, the same 
treatment observed as is usual and practicable, in held culti¬ 
vation on a large scale. 

Banda. 

• 

B.—One sample of Specimen grown in the garden of 
cleaned cotton only. Mr. M. P, Edgeworth, Collector 
of Banda; see his letter in accompaniment, dated 11th April 
1849. 

( beg to inform you that I have sent by dak bhanghy, addressed to 
Deputy Secretary to Government, a small sample (4 seer) of the cotton; 
produce of the Mexican seed with which you favored me. 

2d. The seed, rather less than \ seer, was sown in a field a little less 
than a higa, or about 4-10 acr<', in my compound in the first week of 
last July. The soil is of Sefrate quality, termed Purwa; it was not 
irrigated, but treated exactly as the common country cotton. It ve¬ 
getated freely, began to bear at the close of October, and produced 13.1 
seers of cleaned cotton—and 30 seers (of 80 Rs.) of seed. A good deal 
of the latter however is bad. 

3d. The plants are still alive and bearing; which shows them to be 
much hardier than the d^see cotton, which was all killed by the January 
frosts. 

4th. From this experiment I think the kind of cotton w^ suited to 
this part of the country and likely to be quite as prolific as tne common 
cotton, if the people can be induced to cultivate it. 

5th. I sent small portions to tw'o other places; in one, the crop 
which was reported as exceedingly flourishing was maliciously destroy¬ 
ed. In the other site, in the hill pergunnah of Kuliangurh, the total 
failure of the rains prevented the plant from coming to maturity. 

6th. The cotton dealers here, to whom I have shown the produce, 
pronounce it of very good quality, and that if there were enough pro¬ 
duced it w'ould command a high price in the market. 
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7th. I adopt this official mode of communication as I am about to 
leave the district, and I wish to leave the result of this experiment on 
record. 

« 

ZiLiiAH Banda ; the lUA Aprils 1849- 


Of excellent quality^ tolerably clean^ good fair length of 
staple: very similar to good fair to good middling’^ Orleans 
cotton in color and quality. Valued at b\d, per flS. 

This muster having been sent, freed from seed, it is impos¬ 
sible to form so just an opinion of it, as if it had been receiv¬ 
ed both in pod and as kupass, which should always be sent 
with some of the cotton, country-cleaned. 

This experiment has been very judiciously managed. Mr. 
Edgeworth having treated the cotton in cultivation exactly 
as the common country cotton. It has been grown too 
without irrigation, and on what is called a third rate soil. 

Allahabad, 


C.—Samples. 

No. 1. Kupass, Gar¬ 
den, first growth. 

No. 2. Ditto, second 
crop. 

No. 3. Ditto, village 
produce, last crop. 

No. 4. Ditto ditto, 2nd 
ditto. 


Specimens of seed-cotton grown 
at Allahabad and its vicinity, receiv¬ 
ed from Mr. R. Lowther, Commis¬ 
sioner of Revenue at Allahabad, with 
communications under date Ist May, 
5th May, and 27th June, 1849. 


With reference to your letter, dated the 2d ultimo, I have the plea¬ 
sure to adrise you of the despatch per Soorma of a small box of Kupass 
[C. (1)] the produce of my own garden. 1 planted a small bed measur¬ 
ing 42 feet by 18 on the end of June, and gathered from the first crop 
16^ seers, a second crop is now being gathered, a small portion of the 
produce of which I have enclosed in a bag [see sample C. (2)] which 
you will find in the box; it ripened about a fortnight ago—260 plants, 
nearly 6 feet high, stand on the area and are very healthy. The season 
was by no means favourable—^the rain was very scanty when most 
required, and abundant when likely to prove injurious to the produce: 
1 thiftk the area above stated equals about half a biswa. The box now 
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forwarded contains about 10 seers of 80 Sicca weight of the first produce 
and i seer of the 2d crop. The present temperature at noon in the 
garden is 132.*’ My maUee was much surprised to find the plants 
yielding a second crop. I enclose the fourth part of one of the buds 1 
plucked this morning. I gave the whole of the seed, with exception to 
the small quantity I used in my own garden, to an extensive landhold¬ 
er ; it was sown on the best cotton soil where wells are not used, and 
proved almost a total failure from the drought. I do not think the 
Mexican cotton could be cultivated in Bundlecund with any degree of 
success as the seasons are not to be depended upon; but in any part of 
the country, where irrigation is available, it might be turned to a good 
account even in seasons of drought. Tlie cotton in my garden was 
irrigafed from a spring well. The first crop 1 think began to ripen in 
September. 

Allahabad : \st May, 1849- 

In continuation of my letter, dated the 1st instant, I have the plea¬ 
sure to advise you of the dispatch on the 3rd idem of a box con¬ 
taining 4 seers of Kvpns of village produce from the Mexican seed you 
sent me; only 11 seers were produced on 3 bimas of land, the remain¬ 
der sown on other parts totally failed from drought.—[Sample C. (3.)] 
5th May. 

1 forwarded to you a few days ago per Sutlege, a small box of Mexi¬ 
can cotton, sown in July last, and gathered from the same plants as the 
last specimen I sent you, but up to so late a date as the 15th instant. The 
Mexican cotton plant will stand any heat provided it is properly irrigat¬ 
ed. The temperature has been unusually high this year. An Aloo 
Bokhara tree in full bearing near the cotton plants was destroyed, and 
the leaves of some loquat trees and plantains scorched, the former a deep 
red; whereas the cotton plants under the same temperature was strong 
and healthy and strange to say threw out a thin crop of blossoms, which 
however was destroyed a few days ago by a heavy fall of rain, but 
others have burst forth and several pods are coming forward. 

Allahabad ; 27th June, 1849. 

No, 1.—Raised in Mr. Lowther’s garden and irrigated. A 
good strong cotton, seeds well covered, of fair whitish color, 
but not equal to the Banda raised specimen ; valued at A\d. 
per 1h. 

No, 2.—Second crop; irrigated also; not so strong in sta¬ 
ple as No. 1, and perhaps less clean. Valued at A\d, per Va, 
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No, 3.—Village produce. Less clean than No. I, but of 
fair staple; seeds well covered. Valued at ^\d, per lb. 

No, 4. Village produce, second gathering. Closely resem¬ 
bling, and fully equal to No. 1. Valued at ^^d, per lb. 

The fibre of all the above musters is strongly tenacious of 
the seed. 

N. B ,—^The village produce generally failed through ex¬ 
treme drought and want of irrigation. 

Benares. 

D. 1 to 4. Specimens grown in the public 

No. 1. Uncleaned cot- garden at Benares. See letters of 
ton* Messrs. D. F. McLeod, C. S., and 

No. 2. Cleaned ditto. Geo. Nicholls, dated respectively 
Nos. 3 and 4. Two 12th and 29th April, 1849. 

bolls only. 

Your letter of the 2nd current has been put into my hand on my 
arrival at this place on my way to Lahore; and as my connection 
with Ban&ras has been dissolved, I have forwarded it to Mr. Nicholls, 
who is the Secretary of the Garden Committee there; and trust he will 
be able at once to furnish you with the information required. 

Ban&ras is unfortunately not by any means a cotton district—and the 
seed arrived very late in the season—so that it was sown to disadvan¬ 
tage. Yet the produce has been very superior to that of the country 
cottons. A large quantity for the area sown had been plucked before I 
came away, and it continued flowering and bearing in a remarkable 
manner; so that it appeared as if the pickings would be continued for 
another month or two. 

Ludhiana : \2th, Aprils 1849- D- F- McLsod. 

Your note of the 2nd instant to Mr. D. F. McLeod was, by that 
gentleman, sent to me from ^Ludhiana on the 12th instant, with a 
request that I would reply to it. By some unaccountable mistake the 
whole Ludhiana Mail of that date, instead of coming here, went on to 
Calcutta, so that Mr. McLeod’s letter and yours did not reach me till 
the 26th instant. 

I have submitted your note to our Garden Committee, and am directed 
to forward the accompanying report, which I do with much pleasure, 
and hope it will meet with your approval. I am but new in these matters. 
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but shall be most happy to correspond with you, and to render you any 
assistance in Horticultural proceedings that I can. 

"Report on the acclimated Mexican Cotton Seed. 

Packet No. 1 contains a muster of the cotton uncleaned. 

Ditto No. 2 ditto ditto ditto cleaned. 

This cotton was raised in the Public Garden at Secrole; it was sown 
immediately after its arrival in the first week of August, and as we had 
had then more than a month’s rain, the plant had scarcely a fair trial, 
being sown so late in the season. The quantity of land sown was about 
half a higgah: of the weight sown, I regret to say I have no memoran- 
dum, hut it is thought to have been about 1^ seer more or less. 

The produce has as yet been 52 seers, and the plant is still bearing. 
The plant appears small and stunted, being sown so late, still it is a very 
prolific bearer. The soil in which it was sown is a stiffish clayey one. 

T gave small quantities of the seed to three gentlemen, who had Indigo 
Factories in this neighbourhood, with a request that they would distri¬ 
bute it among the natives in their vicinity, and favor me with a report of 
the result. Oqe gentleman is unfortunately dead, and another has left' 
the factory. The third gentleman informs me that the people could only 
sow the cotton in fields containing their green crops (khurif), and these 
failing for want of rain, they were obliged to plough up their fields, and 
the seed so distributed was consequently lost. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are samples sown in a comer of my own garden at the 
College premises close to the city. The ground is tolerably good gar¬ 
den mould, and the place where the cotton was sown is mi.red with a 
great deal of broken tile and broken pottery. The seed was sown in 
August, and the plants, though not tall, were strong and healthy; the 
flowers large and fine-loooking, and the pods pretty large when ripe. 
The plant is still bearing. 

Benares : the 2Qth Aprils 1849. Geo. Nicholls, 

Secretary Public Garden Committee. 

No, 1. Kupass,^* Staple shorty meagre, apparently 
grown out of season, as reported. Valued 2\d, per lb. 

No, 2. Same cotton in a cleaned state, valued at 3|d'. per lb. 
Noe. 3. and 4. Only one pod of each sent, from plants in 
garden soil and under garden treatment, on which we give 
no opinion. 

2 D 
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Gorrwikpove, 

E. —^Two bolls only. A small specimen raised in the 

garden of Mr. H. C. Tucker, Magistrate and Collector of 
Gorruckpore;—accompanied by his letter dated April 9th, 
1849. 

I do myself the pleasure of transmitting a small sample of the accli¬ 
mated cotton. It was sown in July, and gathered last month. 1 regret 
I cannot give you the details you wish. The cotton grew large and 
strong in my garden, and a large quantity was produced, which I have 
distributed over the district; but cotton is not grown here, except in 
small parcels, and 1 doubt its flourishing except on good garden soil. 

Goruckfoor : April 9th. 

Very fine, and of much better staple than D. Benares. 
Two pods only sent, and which are, apparently, from plants 
grown in good garden soil. Valued at 5^d, per lb. 

Baugulpore. 

F. —1 to 3—seed- Specimens of cotton raised in the 

cd cotton. Public Garden at Baugulpore, for¬ 

warded by Major Napleton, Honorary Secretary Branch A. 
and H. Society, with letters under date 30th May and 9th 
June 1849. 

” I hope you received the sample of cotton Lieut. Hyndman, of the 
2/th Regt. N. I., was good enough to take charge of [Sample F. (1)]. 
Please tell me if it is equal to the other samples of Mexican cotton re¬ 
ceived from other quarters by the Parent Society. 1 have discovered 
one thing in the cotton crop, id est, that the month of May, after a few 
showers of rain, is the time it yields its proper produce. We have had 
rain here 3 times. After the first shower the plants threw out new 
leaves, and seemed quite recovered from its hot weather dried up ap¬ 
pearance. Then it came into splendid blossom, and the pods formed 
in thousands. The crop of cotton under notice is a peculiar one, inas¬ 
much as it was sown out of season, or rather vsry late in the season, 
hence its tardiness in coming to perfection. If we have any luck, we' 
hope to gather during the next 10 days, before the rains set in in earnest, 
a great deal more of this fine cotton. The soil we fixed on for it is rather 
red in color, sandy and poor, so much so, that we had given up sowing 
vegetable seeds on it, the produce having always been bad id the «x- 
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treme. I send a couple of pods of cotton picked yesterday.” [Sample 
F. (2.)] 

Baugulporb : May ^ 1849. 

I am forwarding to you by the next Steamer, No. 3 sample of Mexi¬ 
can cotton from our Public Garden, and our Garden Committee will 
esteem it a great favor if you will have its quality tested, and the result 
communicated to us. 

9th June, 1849. 

No. 1. Fibre barsh but strong, staple short. Valued at 
per fb. 

No. 2. Of rather better quality than No. 1. Seeds pretty 
well covered, staple short. Valued at Ad, per tfe. 

No, 3. Of poorer quality and shorter staple. A later ga¬ 
thering than Nos. 1 and 2. Valued at per tb. 

Civita Nagpove, 

G.—Samples of Samples of seeded cotton from Col. 

Kupas^^ or seeded J. R. Ouseley, Chota Nagpore, with, 
cotton. Nos. 1 and 2. letters of date 28th November and 
29th December 1848, respectively. 

The cotton you sent me, with your letter 24th June last, has, I think, 
done extremely well. It was sowed late in July, in not very fine soil— 
it was not watered. The height of the bushes is from a yard to a yard 
and a half—the number of pods on each bush averages (36) thirty-six, of 
a number counted. The cotton is very white, and staple long and fine. 

1 have sent you some by this day’s bhangy uncleaned [G. (1)]. 1 had 
a place about 70 yards square sowed, and all the seeds germinated 
healthily. Dr. Wight calls it Mexican cotton. I am of opinion, that it 
is a species of cotton that will answer perfectly in this high table-land. 

Chota Nagpore : 2 Bth November, 1848. 

I have this day forwarded by dftk bhangy to the address of Mr. W. 
Seton-Karr, Under-Secretary to the Government, for you—a parcel of 
Mexican cotton [G. (2)] grown in the Government Experimental Gar¬ 
dens. I think it very fine—^it is from Dr. Wight’s supply of seed. 

Chota Nagpore : 29th December, 1848. 

No, 1.—Sample raised in his own garden. Staple good 
a|id strong; good color; less adherent to the seed than most 
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of the previous specimens. This muster does not resemble 
the New Orleans cotton in color quite so much as the Banda^ 
hut is superior in all other respects to any other of the fore¬ 
going musters. Valued at b\d, per th. ' 

No, 2.—Raised in the Government Experimental Garden. 
Quite equal to No. 1 in every way. 

No, 3.—^These plants were not watered^ and the soil was 
not very fine. 

K.—^About 20 Bolls. Specimen raised by Mr. T. M. 

Robinson at Ranchee, Chota Nagpore. See his letter dated 
11th January, 1850. 

On the 9th instant, I sent you by dawk hanghy a small parcel contain¬ 
ing cotton, the produce of the seed sent me last year by the Society, from 
the Coimbatore Farm, an opinion on the quality of which 1 shall be very 
pleased to receive. Ihe cotton appears to me to he very strong, and of 
a fair length of staple. As to the result of the experiment 1 cannot speak 
favorably, but this is not owing to any inaptitude of the climate or soil 
to the crop, but because I was prevented from preparing the land until 
tbo late in the season, and last year the rains terminating very sud¬ 
denly, and unusually early, the plant was deprived of proper moisture 
at a time critical to its produce. It is, however, thick upon the ground, 
and after next nuns will run up considerably, and I have no doubt yield 
well. It is on a light sandy soil, well manured with old stable refuse. 

Ranchbe: January llM, 1850. 

Healthy cotton; pods well filled, of good color; staple 
rather short;—similar to sample G. Valued at bd,, first crop 
said to have failed for the reasons stated. Sown on a light 
sandy soil, manured with stable refuse, which, however, can¬ 
not be afforded in a field cultivation. 

Beerbhoom, 

H.—Seeded cotton. Sample raised at Soory by Mr. E. 

E. Woodcock, Collector of Beerbhoom, accompanied by a 
letter dated 9th April, 1849. 

1 have the pleasure of forwarding to-day the sample of Mexican cot¬ 
ton. Four cottaha of land were sown with the seed, which was 
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seer in weight; the crop will not be fit to be gathered just yet, but as 
soon as it is, you shall be informed of the out-turn; the soil in which it 
was sown is called by the people of this part of the country hufpoa. The 
plant has had every attention paid to it, it has been well weeded and 
watered; the past season has been most favorable for the experiment, 
owing to the almost unprecedented fine weather, little rain, and conti¬ 
nued sunshine. The plant was however unfortunately drenched with 
rain on one occasion in the month of October, from which I do not 
think that it has ever well recovered, its appearance immediately after¬ 
wards was as if it had been blasted, it drooped very much, looked 
sickly, and the leaves became red, and withered as if they had been 
singed. My gardener predicts that the crop of the second year will be 
more abundant than that of the first, and from the same plant. I shall 
therefore try the experiment. 

SoOBY: April 1849. 

Dirty^ discolored and damaged. Staple short. Valued at 
2\d. per lb. 

This cotton was carefully attended to^ weeded and watered^ 
and seemed to have had the finest weather until October 
1848, when it was seriously injured by a drenching rain. 
The second crop is expected to be better than the first. 

Note. —No further report has been received, Mr. Woodcock having left 
the station. 

Chittagong. 

I.—Samples of seed- Specimens raised at Chittagong 

ed and cleaned cotton by Messrs. A. Sconce, C. S., and H. 
Nos. 1 and 2. Ricketts, C. S., accompanied by a 

memorandum from the former, dated February, 1849. 

Trials made at Chittagong with the cotton seed sent from Madras hy 

Dr. Wight. 

This cotton seed was sown by Mr. Ricketts and by myself. On 170 
square feet of land, Mr. Ricketts found that 111 plants gave quarter of 
a seer of seed-cotton, or at the'rate of 128 pounds of (uncleaned) cotton 
to the acre. 

My own experiment was more successful. On 650 square feet of land, 
260 plants yielded H seer of uncleaned cotton; of which one seer was 
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of a better sort, and ^ a seer somewhat stained. This seer and a half of 
uncleaned, yielded 36 tolahs (nearly half a seer) of cleaned cotton. 

1 have frequently sown foreign cotton seed; bnt on no occasion have 
I found the growth of the plants and the out-turn of the produce so 
successful as in this instance. Throughout the whole season (though 
the sowing occurred at a disadvantage, that is, sometime after the setting 
in of the rains) the growth of the plants seemed to correspond with 
the climate, lliere was neither a surplus growth of wood nor a prema¬ 
ture flowering. And whereas in former experiments with foreign cot¬ 
ton, the boles were eaten through by caterpillars, this crop turned out 
clean. The rate of the produce of the patch of land sown in my garden 
is about 2.^ maunds the acre of uncleaned cotton. 

The sample of uncleaned (i. e. seed) cotton, which I now submit, was 
grown by Mr. Ricketts: the cleaned sample by myself. 

February, 1849* A. Sconce. 

Nos, 1 and 2. Good cotton^ a fine and strong staple^ of 
healthy color. Fully equal to sample G. raised at Chota 
Nagpore. Valued at from 54^. to h^d. per lb. 

Society's Garden —wear Calcutta. 

J.'—Samples of seed- Specimens raised in the Society's 

ed cotton—Nos. 1 & 2. Garden^ accompanied by memoran¬ 
dum from the Head Gardener^ dated 21st July 1849. 

Remarks on the cultivation of Mexican cotton plants raised from seed 
received 27tk June 1848, from Dr. R. Wight, of Coimbatore. 

A piece of ground measuring 80 feet in length and 70 feet in breadth, 
that was previously occupied by the cultivation of water-melon, and 
left fallow for other culture, was on the receipt of the seed ploughed 
up three limes, and prepared, without the application of manure, ac¬ 
cording to native system; and from four to flve seeds were sown on the 
Ist July, in small holes made with a weeding hook or spade, at the dis¬ 
tance of 2 feet apart. North and South, and 3 feet East and West. 

The seeds began to germinate on the 5th July. On the 2nd August 
the grass and weeds were cut with sickle, plants thinned, only leaving 
a vigorous one, and slightly moulded to strengthen the roots. Blossom 
appeared on the 28th August, and commenced forming into pods from 
the 5th September. On the 15th September grass and weed were again 
cut aith sickle, instead of weeding; and on the 1st November gave a 
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good digging. About this time the plants attained (with exception of 
few) the height from 3 to 3§ feet, and in diameter from 2^ to 3 feet; and 
each plant bearing from eight to ten bolls, but almost all attacked by 
small-winged insects of a red color; which prevented^the bolls from 
coming to perfection. On the 6th December, irrigated the plot without 
deriving any benefit, therefore removed all the plants on the 24th May 
1849; when many of them were from 4 to 5 feet in height, and from 3| to 
4 feet in diameter, each bearing from 12 to 15 small, stunted, worm-eaten 
bolls. The above plot yielded from the 13th November 1848 to 24th 
May 1849 only 3i seers of undivested cotton of inferior quality; picked 
samples of which accompany. 

I must not omit to mention that there is a large mahogany tree near 
the pibt where the experiment was made; which checked the gro^vth of 
several plants within 20 feet; from experience, 1 have invariably ob¬ 
served that cultivated shrubs and vegetables (particularly the latter) will 
not thrive near a large tree. Notwithstanding this drawback, the maho¬ 
gany tree did not affect the whole crop; the plot of ground on which the 
trial was made is rich, light and sandy. 

Joseph D’Cruz, 

Head Gardener. 

Of good fair staple, but inferior to samples from Banda, 
Chota Nagpore and Chittagong. Failed apparently for the 
reasons stated in the report. Valued at bd, per 1b. 

Rajmahah 

J. J.—Sample of Raised by Mr. J. Pontet, on the 
seeded cotton. skirts of the Rajmahal hills. See his 

letter dated Bhaugulpore, 2ud June, 1850. 

By the Sutledge 1 dispatched a sample of cotton grown in Damun-i- 
koh or fort of the Rajmahal Hills, it is from the seed you sent me 
the end 1848, consequently from the second crop. The sthple is short, 
but still very strong and silky; perhaps some experienced member 
will be able to report upon it, and let me know the result, after that I 
could wish it forwarded to the Chamber of Commerce at Manchester. 
My settlers in this tract of country call it very superior to any thing they 
are in the habit of growing, and as this ensuing season 1 am expecting 
a large crop, I should wish to know how it is likely to answer for 
exportation; each village sowed little this last year, and from that I ex¬ 
pect to be able to plant a good size field in each. 
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A second yearns crop. Fibre very fine and silky^ staple 
good^ clean and of good color. Valued at from hd. to b\d, 
per Us. 

Cawnpore. 


L.—Samples 1 —2 
and 3. 

No. 1—Bolls. 

No. 2—Kupass, 

No. 3—Cleaned cotton. 


Samples of bolls, kupass and 
cleaned cotton, raised at Cawnpore 
by Mr. J. G. Bruce. See letter from 
Mr. R. Thornton, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary N. W. P., dated 28th June 1850. 


To the Secretary Ayricultural and Horticultural Society, Calcutta. 

Sib, —I am directed by the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor to transmit to you, the accompanying copy of a letter No. 454, 
from the Collector of Cawnpore, dated the 6th instant, together with the 
specimens of Mexican seed cotton and cotton-wool produced by Mr. 
J. G. Bruce from seed received from Coimbatore, in Madras. The 
Lieutenant-Governor requests that the cotton may be subjected to exa¬ 
mination, and that such notice of the experiment, as may appear called 
for, may be inserted in the Society's Journal. 

Head Quarters : R. Thornton, 

The 2BthJune, 1850. Asst. Secy, to Govt. N. W. P. 


To J. Thornton, Eso., Secretary to Government, N. W. P., Agra. 

Sir, —^At the request of Mr Bruce, Deputy Collector of Cawnpore, 
I take the liberty of sending for the inspection of his Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor, specimens of Mexican seed cotton, and cotton¬ 
wool produced by him from seed procured from Coimbatore, through 
the Horticultural Society in Calcutta. 

2nd. I have the less hesitation in sending the cotton, as I have 
already submitted a specimen to H. H. Bell, Esq., at Agra, who has 
reported m06t favorably upon it, an extract of his letter I beg to add. 

I think it very desirable, that some should be sent home to show what 
“ quality can be grown in this country, if Mr. Bruce could cultivate 
** commercially, which is very different from a garden sample, such 
** cotton yielding four maunds per pucka beegah, he will have solved 
" the problem of the ability of India to compete with America. I do not 
** think the seed forms more than two-thirds of the weight of the 
** kupas, and if so, Mr. Bruce produces about 647 tt>8. of kupas, or 
** 182 tt>8. of cotton per acre; whereas the American average is said to 
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** be 125 lbs. clean cotton per acre. I think the sample the best cotton 
** 1 have seen in this country.*^ 

3rd. 1 have proposed to the Central Committee that, sp^imens of 
this cotton be forwarded to the grand exhibition of the works of Art 
and Industry in London. 

4th. In conclusion I beg to add an extract from Mr. Bruce’s letter 
to my address, relative to the cultivation and out-turn of his experimental 
crop. 

The seed from Coimbatore did not reach me before the middle of July 
last year. As a good deal of the season had passed away, and I could 
not get to Bundelkhund, I merely by way of experiment, and to test 
the seed, had about a beegah of land in my compound sown. From 
the land being properly manured, ploughed and weeded, the produce 
turned out very favorable. Each plant had from 50 to 60 bolls or cap¬ 
sules during the ist or autumn crop, and about the half of that number 
from the 2nd or spring crop from the same plants. 

**Ihave collected altogether, up to the present time, about 6 maunds of 
kupaSf or seed-cotton, and expect from it about 2 maunds of cotton¬ 
wool, and 4 maunds of seed. The produce would have been more 
favorable, but the great quantity of rain which fell here in the month of 
January, and the frost we had immediately after, injured not only the 
pods but the plants also.” 

Cawnpore, Collector’s Office : (Sd.) E. H. Morland, 

The 6th June, 1850. Collector. 

Bolls large and well filled; kupass very clean; the cotton 
which has been divested of the seed also very clean^ and of 
good color; staple fine. Very beautiful specimens, and fully 
equal to the Chittagong. Valued at 5^d. per B>. 

Hooghly. 

M.-Sample8l,2and3. Samples raised at Chinsurah and 
No 1—Cleaned cotton Bansbareah. See letter *of Mr. F. 

rsdsed by Mr. Bar- W. Russell, dated 6th August 1850, 

ber. with enclosure from Mr. Cozer. 

No. 2—Ditto, raised 

by Mr. Cozer. 

No. 3—^Ditto, raised 
by Mr. F. W. Rus¬ 
sell. 

2 E 
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Extract of a Utter from F. W. RuchU, Esq. 

** 1 send two small packets of Mexican cotton. The larger packet is 
grown by. Mr. Barber, my Head Clerk, the smaller by Mr. Cozer of 
Bansbaria. I enclose what Mr. Cozer says about cotton: now, if I 
knew what this is worth, I would set them to plant it. Will you place 
them before the Committee.** 

Extract of Mr. Cozer’s Utter. 

1 have now the pleasure to send a small sample of the Mexican cotton 
from the trees in my garden. I had sown a quantity on the char, but 
unfortunately the long protracted drought we experienced during the 
months of. April and May fairly scorched the young plant out of the 
ground, indeed the only remaining trees in my garden had been par¬ 
tially injured, and barely kept alive by watering. 1 have not the slight¬ 
est doubt in my mind but that the introduction of this fine cotton into 
the country could be easily effected. I have shewn some of the cotton to 
the ryots, who seemed much struck with the peculiar fineness of the 
texture, its simple mode of cultivation, and the prolific produce of each 
plant. As I have introduced ryots upon my chars, I think 1 shall have 
no difficulty in introducing the cultivation of the Mexican in preference 
to their own kupass. The trees in my garden have attained the height 
of 3 feet, luxuriant in leaf, and full of flowers.** 

Nos, 1 and 2. Both of these samples are like the Chitta¬ 
gong and Cawnporc musters^ but rather shorter in staple. 
Valued at hd, per fb. 

No, 3. The same description of cotton, but badly cleaned 
and very much discolored from dirt. 

Assam, 

N.—Samples 1 and 2. Raised in Upper Assam from im- 
No. 1—seeded cotton, ported American seed, termed Pro- 
No. 2—cleaned do. tective.’^—See letter from Mr. H. 

Mornay, Secretary Assam Company, dated 10th Jany. 1850. 

1 have the pleasure to hand you two samples, one of pod cotton and 
the other of cotton-wool of the American kind, called * Protective,* 
grown in Upper Assam from seed procured from the Society, and shall 
feel obliged by your submitting them to the Cotton Committee, and 
favoring me with their Report upon its quality, &:c. 
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Further experiments are being tried on other soils than that upon 
which this was grown. 

Of good staple^ good color; bolls fairly filled. Ver^ closely 
resembling Upland Georgia cotton. Valued at h\d. per 1b. 


In regard to valuations on the above musters we have been 
governed by the first seventh months^ prices of 1849, as be¬ 
ing perfectly safe, while the excessive prices at present ruling 
appear to be caused by actually short production in the 
United States, and by speculation in consequence. The valu¬ 
ations given are those of a competent party of Manchester 
experience. 

B—C. (No. 4.) G—I. In conclusion, we beg to recom- 

JJ. L and N. mend that the musters noted in the 

margin be forwarded to the E. 1. and China Association, for 
report thereon. 

Calcutta : Charles Huffnaole. 

September^ 1850. W. Earle. 

*;|c* A copy of the above Report was sent to Dr. Wight 
for his information. The following is his acknowledgment 
of it, in which, it will be observed, he furnishes a few addi¬ 
tional interesting particulars regarding his last yearns sow¬ 
ings, and forwards samples thereof, which, having been 
examined by the Society's Committee, a copy of their report 
is appended. 

My Dear Sir,—S ome days have elapsed since’! received your note 
of the 24th ultimo, but I have been so much engaged and otherwise inter¬ 
rupted in the interval, that I have not found time to look into the matter 
to which it mainly refers, even though I have, for some time back, been 
contemplating some rather extended remarks on the subject of our 
recent cotton-growing operations. These are now delayed, partly, by 
the want of replies to some enquiries with reference to last season’s 
operations, but mainly in the hope of soon being able to embody some, 
at least, of the results of the crop now in progress; the earlier sowings 
of which will, I anticipate, be in crop in the course of 5 or 6 weeks. 
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I received in due course the last No. of the Journal, for which accept 
my best thanks. In regard to my contribution I am happy to be en« 
abled to fitate that my further experience furnishes no ground for alter* 
ation; the principles seem perfect but some furdier experience may be 
desirable to adapt them to varying localities. Adverting to the con¬ 
cluding note,* I may remark, that the result of my last year’s sowings 
proved on the whole very satisfactory, even though, owing to the late¬ 
ness of the season at which we commenced operations and the unusually 
early setting in of the spring rains, we lost a great part of our crop. It 
was nearly the middle of November before our first sown field was fairly 
above ground, and it was not until nearly the middle of December 
before our sowings were completed. To compensate for that disadvan¬ 
tage we had some rather heavy falls of rain in December, and, a most 
unusual circumstance, a heavy fall in January. These rains, mded by 
bright, rather warm weather, and two or three waterings (for the whole 
of my land was susceptible of irrigation) brought on the crop beyond my 
expectations, and picking, to a considerable extent, was in progress about 
the end of March. On the 2nd April our spring rains commenced, and 
from that time until the end of the month we had almost daily showers, 
sometimes amounting to heavy falls of rain, accompanied by cloudy 
weather. These clouds and rains proved most injurious to our crops, 
but notwithstanding they (the crops) were so heavy in the first instance, 
that we realized on different fields in the course of the season from 300 
to 800 tt>s. of kupas per acre. The field that yielded the largest pro¬ 
duce was an exceedingly dark colored, very light, almost sandy, alluvial 
loam, usually cultivated as rice fields. But for the injury sustained 
from the early and continued rains, it is my impression the yield from it 
would not have been under from 1200 to 1400 fts. per acre. The 
bushes were low, but spreading, and bore, I think, the fullest crop I have 
ever seen. 1 have been thus particular in specifying the character of 
the soil of this field, for the purpose of shewing the description of soil 
on which the best crop I have ever raised was produced. With a view 
to solving a question I have often heard mooted, viz.: the exhausting 
qualities of a cotton crop, I have sown the same field a second time, 
and side by side with it, an adjoining portion of the same patch of 
ground which bore a crop of rice lost season. Our past experience is 
unfortunately adverse to the hope of success for this trial, all our 
former ones having tended to show that the American cotton plant is a 
very exhausting one. I regret now that I did not forward samples of 


* See Vol. vii., p. 29. 
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my last crop to your Committee for comparison with the Bengal samples, 
and fear 1 shall not now be able to send you even a ginned sample, as 
I believe the whole of our crop is already on its way to the coast for 
transmission to England. But 1 shall enquire, and if I can will still 
send one. 

In addition to the New Orleans or Mexican crops, I had one of Sea 
Island. That I am sorry to say proved nearly a total failure, as out of 
about 8 acres of land I scarcely obtained 200 fi)8. htpas. It has how¬ 
ever proved enough to preserve the stock, and I have so\m again this 
season, and sent parcels of seed to the coast. I shall dispatch by dawk 
a packet to you for trial in Bengal, it may perhaps succeed with you 
though it failed here. It seems a very desirable kind, if possible, to 
introduce, as a sample from my field was valued in Manchester at I6d. 
per pound. 

The quantity of cotton grown on Government account this season is, 
owing to the many applications for seed, inconsiderable, only about 50 or 
60 acres. The natives seem at length to have resolved to give the 
** Europe’^ cotton a fair trial, and I this season distributed to neighbour¬ 
ing ryots upwards of 10,000 lbs. of seed, exclusive of about as much 
more which I sent to a distance. They could not have hit on a more 
favorable one, so far as it has yet gone, and I now fondly trust all 
will have good reason to be thankful for having at length so far 
overcome their perjodice against the new plant as to give it an honest 
trial. This important change was partly brought about by the ap¬ 
pearance of two or three European merchants in the market asking for 
American cotton, partly by the liberal prices now ruling and partly 
perhaps by the enormous crop obtained on a small patch of recently 
cleared forest land, amounting to about 1600 lbs. per acre. Unfortunately 
for the grower there was only about f of an acre, but from that small 
piece of ground upwards of 1000 fi>8. of hupas was picked. 

In reply to your question about the generation of the seed I sent, 
I believe, I am qtute safe in calling it the 9th. It was derived from the 
seed brought out along with the Planters in 1840. I have once or 
twice got small supplies since, but somehow it each time got lost 
among the old stock from observing that it was no improvement 
on it either as to productiveness or the quality of the produce, and 
I feel myself warranted in stating that we never grew finer cotton 
than our last year’s sowings produced. We have certainly been careful 
of it, bestowing the best culture, and sowing only the seed obtained 
from the first quality of cotton; the result has well repaid our care. 
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'fhe 280 bales of cotton sold in London from Cochin, were from this 
establishment, but not all the produce of our farms, indeed the bulk of 
that batch was native cotton purchased from the ryots and cleaned in 
OUT gin>house. I have not yet got accounts of the sale, nor was I aware 
of its having been sold, until I got your note. The cotton was cerUunly 
very good and clean, but the ** staple injured,’* 1 am not prepared to 
admit. Indian ginned cotton gives a higher percentage of twist than 
American ginned, which we never hear of being cut. This fact may 
1 think be accounted for from the circumstance of their working their 
gins at a speed exceeding ours by at least 20, probably often 60, revolu¬ 
tions in the minute to get quicker through the work. 

I have had two of the Mather churkcu at work for the last month 
or six weeks. They require much too great a power to drive them. 
Two men each are unable to keep them steadily at work, alternately 
driving and feeding, and then they can barely clean from 25 to 
30 ibs. of Jmpas a day. With the churka I sent you, an old woman 
or half-grown boy would easily clean from 20 to 25 lbs. in the same 
time. In a word, I look upon the machine as an utter failure. This is 
no hurried judgment, but the result of nearly 6 weeks’ constant obser¬ 
vation ! It is a pity the Society was so hasty in awarding its prize for 
this machine, which can scarcely compete with the common churka 
as to the quantity of work done in a given time, and the work done by 
it costs from 40 to 50 per cent, more than when executed by the original 
simple machine. 

You will, I dare say, observe that I have not adverted to the Report 
of the Cotton Committee. It only reached me yesterday, and I have 
only as yet glanced at it. So far as a very hurried perusal enables me to 
judge, it is very good, indeed so good, that I cannot think of doing more 
at the end of so long a letter, than merely acknowledge it: but 
I hope in a few days to have occasion to address you again on the 
subject of cotton growing. 

I send by this day’s bangy a packet of Sea Island seed, I fear not 
very good, but the best I have; a sample of ginned Mexican cotton 
of our last season’s crop, one of ryot-grown native kupasy and one of 
the wool taken from it. The kupas was taken from a heap lying 
by ’a gin at work, the rod from the lint room into which it was 
being driven from the gin. I mention this to show that they are 
samples of different states of the same thing. 

Coimbatore : 23rrf October, 1850. (Sd.) Robt. Wight. 
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Report of the Sodettfs Cotton Committee^ on the samples 
* forwarded by Dr. Wight in October, 1850. 

The ginned Mexican cotton is of good fibre and fair 
strength, an useful cotton, being flexible and fine, and if 
well cleaned, and divested of its seed, without injury, would 
be worth 6^d. to 6|(f. at present, and usually about bd. 
to b\d, per lb. 

The native kupas fOopumJ is of short staple though fine, 
and of good color, parting from the seed with tolerable faci¬ 
lity ^ seeds rather thinly clad with fibre; worth probably Sfrf. 
per tb. when cleaned. It might fetch more at present, but 
would not meet with a ready sale, when Surats ruled at ^\d, 
per lb. 

The ginned or clean Oopum cotton is of much the same 
character, of good fair strength, good color, but of short fibre 
and rather tender, worth probably about 4d. to A\d, per lb. 


On the Rheeas or Nettle Grasses, and other textile-jibres of 
Assam. By Major S. F. Hannay. 

My object in giving the annexed list of the fibre-produc¬ 
ing plants of Upper Assam is merely with a view to compa¬ 
risons being made with the fibre-producing plants of other 
parts of India, but more particularly with those of China, 
where, under the name of Mah, there are four descriptions 
mentioned by Dr. Maegowan, in his notice of plants yielding 
the fibre from which the grass-cloth of China is manufactur¬ 
ed : published in Part 4, Vol. VI. of the Journal of the A. and 
H. Society. 

That some, if not the whole, of the grass-cloth fibre-produc¬ 
ing plants noticed by Dr. Maegowan are to be found 
amongst those of Upper Assam, 1 have no doubt myself; 
and two of them, the Dorn Rheec^* and Bon Rheea,” 
appear to me to possess all the fineness, transparency, and 
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durability of the fibre^ which^ under the peculiar manage¬ 
ment of the Chinese as to heckling^ spinning or rather joining 
the end? and no spinning and hot pressing, produces that 
beautiful cloth generally known as Chinese grass-cloth/^ 
And yet, however well suited under the ordinary process 
of heckling and spinning, as carried on in England, for the 
finest cambrics, real grass-cloth,^^ according to my expe¬ 
rience, can be only manufactured. Under the Chinese process, 
as described by Dr. Macgowan. 

As the extensive use of the grass-cloth fibre in various 
manufactures in England makes it however of importance 
that our fibre-producing plants, and their qualities, should be 
known, 1 have given rather a long list, though my observa¬ 
tions are confined chiefly to those plants, the produce of 
which, under cultivation, would as to quantity and quality 
be of marketable value. 
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This appears to be identical with the Pan of the Shans, 

DomIlheea,Urtica- Kankhoora of Rungpore, and Caloee and 
nivea, L%nn. Rami of Malays : the Chinese here call it 

Pin Mahf^ and the plant from the fibre of which the grass- 
cloth called Weng Chung Hapo’^ is made, the 2'sheng 
Mah’^ being that from which the cloth called Tan sa siang’^ 
is made; be this as it may, I cannot feel certain that the 
‘‘ Chu Mah^^* and Dorn Rkeea^^ are identical, though much 
in the cultivation and manipulation of the former as to cutting 
and peeling, shews them to be of the same species. One thing 
I have however lately ascertained, that the Dom Rheoa and 
Bon or Jungle Rheea are largely cultivated by the Kakoos 
of the N. W. Frontier of China, and both raw material and 
cloth are imported by the Chinese. 

Cultivation of the Dom Rheea in Assam, —^The sole cultiva¬ 
tors of this plant are the Dooms or fishermen, who use it 
chiefly in making their nets; they cultivate it in very small 
quantity however, and as the fourth crop is that which bears 
seed, and they cut it down before the seed is formed, the 
plant is propagated entirely by dividing the roots. The 
ground is a small plot close to their huts which they have 
good opportunities of attending to, and manuring well with 
ashes and cow-dung, a quantity of which is essential to the 
proper growth of the plant. 

1 have mentioned four crops, but as I have now a crop, the 
fifth, since planting, fit for cutting in February 1851; and 1 
see others belonging to the Dooms in the same state, there 
will be five crops since planting, or six crops from April to 
April; the last or cold weather crops cut in February, being 
considered to produce the strongest fibre. However, as mois¬ 
ture seems so essential to the quick growth of the plant, 
generally speaking, after the early November or fourth crop, 
the Dooms allow the cattle free egress into thAr plots, and 

* I can only give my Chinese authority here for noticing that "Chu Mah” 
is the name of the hemp or flax at a particular stage, that is, " uncleanod’* 
flax or hemp, but of course I cannot vouch for the truth of this. 
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it is thus kept down until February, when some pains are 
taken in opening out the roots, heaping up the earth, and 
manuring them as well as enclosing afresh the plot of ground. 
The soil from repeated manuring is of course rich, and on 
this, and a good degree of shade and protection from storms, 
depends the luxuriance of the crop; which 1 have seen here 
eight feet high, and the extracted fibre six feet long. So much 
attention indeed is given to length of stalk amongst the 
Kakoos of the Chinese Frontier, tliat the gardens are walled 
in (with wattling) like a Pan [Piper Betlel garden. 

From the roots thus dressed up in February, a crop will 
be cut ill April, another in June, another in August,. and 
another early in November; the most luxuriant crop being 
those of June and August, as naturally receiving the greatest 
quantity of moisture. The fifth crop takes from early in No¬ 
vember to February, to come to maturity. Between the cut¬ 
tings all that seems necessary is a fresh opening up of the 
ground around the roots, which in a regular plantation is 
best done by hoeing between the rows with a spade-shaped 
hoe set in a long handle; the person, as he performs this, 
going backwards, so as not to step over his work;—in fact, 
nothing can be more simple than the cultivation of this 
plant: all that is required being a loose rich soil; and 
protection to the crop, by a good strong fence. The 
roots throw up at least 12 shoots when in full bearing; 
should they increase, and the crops get too thick, the roots 
require to be separated; and by this means of planting out 
fresh ground, and new plants from seed, the cultivation can 
be carried to any extent. It may be as well to mention also 
in comparison with the Chu Mah that the roots produce 
a crop of stalks the first year, and that a poorah, or one acre, 
would probably produce about 6 maunds of fibre in the 
twelve months.* But the next stage, that of cutting and 

* Major Hannay mentions in a subsequent communication, that he has 
greatly iinder>rated the quantity of Rheea produced on an acre of land. 
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removing the fibre from the stalks, is the most difficult and 
expensive, and is practised by the Dooms as follows: 

Cutting and removing the fibre from the stalks. —^The stalks 
are considered fit for cutting w'hen they have become of 
a brown color, for about six inches above the roots. To cut 
them the Doom seizes the leaves at the upper end with 
his left hand, and passing the right hand down to the root, 
strips ofif the leaves and cuts the stalk close to the ground. 
The stalks are made up into bundles, and the scraping off 
the outer bark commences at the same time, or this opera¬ 
tion is deferred until the whole crop of the plot has'been 
cut. . The seraping off of the fibre from each stalk is a very 
tedious operation, and is performed with a blunt-edged knife; 
all that is left is the fibre and the woody part of the stalk, 
which are exposed to a hot sun for 2 or 3 days to dry. The 
third morning, after having been exposed to the dew for se¬ 
veral hours, the fibre is drawn oft*. This is done by break¬ 
ing the woody stalk right through, towards the thicker end, 
and then separating the fibre therefrom ; drawing it off slow¬ 
ly, toward the small end, some care being required in giving 
' the same a peculiar twist, so as to draw off as much as pos¬ 
sible : having finished with the smaller end, what remains 
on the thick end of the stalk is pulled off in the same man¬ 
ner. It will be seen that this is a very clumsy way of extract¬ 
ing the fibre, and as far as 1 can judge l-5th of the fibre still 
remains in the stalk, which may be taken off however, at a 
second breaking; but the Dooms are not particular so 
long as they get what they require. The hanks of fibre are 
then separately twisted at the upper end, and tied up in bun¬ 
dles of long hanks of about one seer in weight, if to be kept 
for sale; as the fibre however thus extracted, is tjuite ready for 
the purpose of net making, little or nothing more is done, 

"Wliat it may be under every positiblo advantage of cultivation he is at a loss 
to say, but he thinks it likely to be more than double the quantity stated 
above.— Eds. 
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than to open out and prepare the threads for spinning, which 
is done first by drawing the single hanks several times with 
a blunt-edged slip of bamboo held in the right hand, this 
softens and strengthens the fibres, and they are more easily 
opened out to the required fineness with the fingers and 
thumb nails, and then made up into small hanks ready for 
the spinning process ; the first stage of which is performed 
by the women, with the common takro or spindle, in general 
use throughout India, the hanks helving been well opened 
out and spread over the top of a high circular open bamboo 
fraiiife, set end-ways on the ground. The further operations 
of spinning the first threads to the requisite thickness and 
the weaving of the nets is performed by the men. Previous 
to using the nets they are tanned and dyed in a decoction of 
the bark of the (JamoonJ Syry gum or Uriam, Andrachne 
trifoliata, and if this process is renewed when required, the 
nets last for two years. 

Thus far as regards the use of this plant amongst the 
fishermen of Assam; it is easy of cultivation, but the subse¬ 
quent manipulation of the fibre is very rude, tedious and ex¬ 
pensive ; though, I have reason to believe, that as prepared 
by the Dooms, it could be purchased at 3 annas a seer, though 
in small quantity, yet this would increase with a regular de¬ 
mand. 

The qualities of the Rheea however deserve much more at¬ 
tention than is given to it by the Dooms; a steeping of the 
fibre for the night in a decoction of the Arum plant, with a 
subsequent washing in clean river water, improves the color 
and softens the fibre very much, added to which a slight 
hatcheling on the blunt-edged bamboo, or drawing the single 
hanks with a piece of coarse cloth held firmly in the right 
hand, brings it quite in a state of preparation for the English 
patent hackling machine. In the state of yarn it is easily 
affected also by the acidulated water of the fruit of the 
Garcinea pedimculata, and thus prepared for taking color 
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more readily^ and when dyed black it has great glossiness^ and 
would, I think, answer well for all kinds of common braiding. 

The Indo-Chinese method of separating the fibre from the 
stalk is however best adapted for this as well as for all the 
fibre-giving plants, which in Assam come under the name of 
Rheea,^ being the quickest, the least expensive, and occa¬ 
sioning little or no loss in the operation:—at the end of this 
paper 1 have given a list of the samples of the fibre now sent, 
and as treated by the various methods mentioned. 

2.— Bon or Jungle Rheea* —^This is a jungle plant, common 
BoDhmeria 8p; in most of our forests, thriving best in the 
vicinity of water, or running streams: when unmolested it 
grows to a tree, but by proper management, any quantity of 
young shoots can be obtained, and as the divided roots afford 
numerous shoots, and the plant can be propagated by slips 
as well as by the seed, its cultivation for its fibre might be 
carried on the same manner as practised in Europe for the 
Salix viminalis* I have shewn the leaves of this plant to 
the Chinese here, who say the fibre is exported into Southern 
from Northern China. It is cultivated largely by the Hill 
tribes on N. W. of Yeuman and by the Singpoos and Dho- 
anneas of our own N. E. Frontier to a small extent only for 
a coarse cloth, but chiefly for nets: it is recognised by the 
Nepaulese as the Lcepceah^^ of Nepaul. Samples of this 
fibre have been most favorably reported on by Capt. A. 
Thompson, \Jmrnal Agricultural and Horticultural Sodety of 
India, Vol. VI. p. 184.] For those now sent see accompany¬ 
ing list. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are tree species of the gigantic or tree nettle 
Urtica crenulata, ^ found in abundance. They afford a 

quantity of fine white fibre but apparently 
of no great strength, and by repute not very lasting, yet I 
think if taken off the young shoots, it would be found worth 
the cultivating. Some of the Hill tribes use the fibre for 
fabricating coarse clothes. 
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No. 5, and the tree nettles before mentioned, are com¬ 
monly called Surat^^ by the Assamese; this, the Horoo 
Surat,” (Urtica heterophylla) furnishes a quantity of very 
strong fibre, but not being before acquainted with the plant, 
the sample 1 procured was not good, being taken too late in 
the season. It is recognised by the Chinese as the Theng 
Mahy and is prized for the softness of its flax as well as 
strength; it is also known to the Bhoteeas as the Serpah^^ 
or Herpah,^^ and the fibre is extensively used by them in 
the manufacture of cloth. It is a stinging nettle, with small¬ 
ish >hree-poiiited leaves, like the Hibiscus^ and a fluted stalk. 
The root is a runner, and the flowers are in catkins at the 
extreme end of the stalk. As the roots can be divided, and 
the seeds are quick of vegetation, the cultivation of this plant 
can be carried to any extent. 

Nos. 6, 7 and 8 are plants of the nettle species also, but 
harmless, the first is called Mesakhee or Mejingah, the others 
Mesakhee. No. 6 has but little fibre and a very rough stem; 
its young shoots, which are tender and red colored, with the 
leaves, are edible; and the plant has valuable medicinal pro¬ 
perties. No. 7 has much the same habits as the Bon Rheea, 
No. 2; its fibre has also the same character, and is used for 
the same purposes. It can be cultivated as recommended for 
No. 2. 

No. 8 is either a variety of the above; if not the Pooah of 
Nepaul.* I shall however be able to determine this point 
hereafter. Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12, are shrubby plants and trees, 
affording quantities of fibre well adapted, in the raw state, 
for ropes and fastenings of all kinds, and some of them with 
proper management in taking off the bark, would, I think, 
afford a good flax. No. 12 has been reported on by Capt. 
A. Thompson. [Journal Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
cietyy Vol. VI. p. 139.] 

* For notices regarding the Pooah of Nepaul (Bahmeria frutescens, 
Don.) sec Vol. VI. of this Journal, pp. 135 and 240.--E»s. 
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Nos. 13^ 14^ 15^ 16 arc creepers and climbers; the 
hinia (B, scandens?) is well known as afibrding a quan¬ 
tity of white serviceable fibre^ but not equal to the Rheea : the 
fibre is extracted from the inner bark by subjecting the stem 
to almost a roasting heat over the fire. 

No. 14 has a strong fibre, like fishing gut, and is used for 
bow-strings. No. 15 belongs to a class of creepers which 
run along the ground and upon the high reed jungle, on the 
banks of rivers, and in all low places, the flowers are in 
immense clusters, small, and of a purple color. There is a 
disagreeable odour from the plant when touched, and ele¬ 
phants are vastly fond of it. It contains a quantity of beau¬ 
tifully fine transparent fibre, of short staple, but when spun 
into thread is strong. There is difficulty in extracting the 
fibre, however, and it has only as vet been used for fishing 
lines.* 

No. 16, Patallee Koomrah. [ naVv, .ilways considered 
this gigantic climber as the Convokolus Burmah however, 
as it produces a good deal of fiore deeply seated, clusters of 
fine purple fiowers, and an immensely large root, which is 
cdiblef (though it has a 7’‘pointed leaf) 1 am inclined to 
think it is the same, or a nearly allied species, of the Koh of 
China noticed by Dr. Maegowan. 

In conclusion, 1 may say that I could give the names of 
many other fibre-producing plants, but at present I think 
this is unneclessary. We possess at least four manageable fibre- 
producing plants, which, under cultivation, would be a valu¬ 
able addition to the other productions of the Assam soil and 
climate. 1 have no doubt myself that in a little time, with a 
demand, we should be able to get any quantity of the Dom 
Rheea prepared in the dry way, which 1 fancy as*a fiax would 

* While this paper is passing through the press, the Society has received 
some beautiful specimens of this fibre (Bedolee lutah)y and one of No. 13 
( Luffro)f from Major Hannay.— Eds. 
t I Rot a plant of this last year witli a root 44 feet in circumforcncc. 
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suit the English market •qiially well ^vith that imported from 

China^ and prepared in the wet way as described by Dr. 

Macgowan. • 

During the coming season I hope to be able to send 

samples of the fibres of all the nettles, with specimens of 

leaves and flowers of the different plants. 

Last of samples of Fibre sent. 

No, 1. Dom Rheea. Mwa, prepared according to the 

practice of the fishermen in Assiim. 

Prepared by the hand for spinning according to the 
practice of the Dooms in Assam. 

No. 2. A portion of No. 1 steeped, and partially bleached 
iji the acidulated water of the Garcinia fruit. 

No. 3. Urtica Nivea or Rheea nettle crop. Fibre prepar¬ 
ed according to Indo-Chinese method. 

,, Washed and steeped in a decoction of the Garcinia 
fruit. 

„ Tjiw or wastf ditto. 

No. 4. Urtica Nivea, a portion of No. 3 heckled and opened 
out, Chinese method. 

No. 5. Urtica -? Bon or Jungle Rheea “ Leepeeah of 

Nepaul” sample of fibre. 

,, Heckled in the Indo-Chinese fashion, has been ma¬ 
cerated in the water of the AmmP 

„ Partially bleached in a decoction of Garcinia. 

No. 6. Urtica, Horoo Surat or stinging nettle of Assam, 
Serpah of Bhotan Theng Mah” of Chinese, sample 
of fibre—(2 samples.) 

No. 7‘ Urtica Nivea, Dom Rheea yarn, spun by Dooms. 

No. B. Ditto ditto ditto. Slightly bleached in acidulated 
water of Garcinia. 
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Report regarding the introduction of Carolina seed paddy into 

the Province of Arracan. 

(Communicated by the Government of Bengal.) 

To J. P. Grant, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal* 

Revenue. Sir, —^With reference to letter No. 137j dated 28th 
June 1848, from the Under-Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, announcing to my predecessor. Major Bogle, that 
the Government had been pleased to import from America, 
and send to this province, a supply of Carolina seed paddy, 
I have now the honor to report, for the information of the 
Hon^ble the Deputy Governor of Bengal, what has been 
done in this important matter up to the present date. 

2. My predecessor. Major Bogle, on the 18th of July 
1848, caused the seed paddy to be distributed throughout 
the district of Akyab: accounts were made of the quantity 
distributed, which amounts to 1,774 Arracanese baskets, or 
about 400 mauiids, and by the statements received from the 
Keoks, or Government revenue officers in charge of the 
various circles of the Akyab district, this quantity was planted 
during that season in 95 doons or about 617 acres of land, 
and yielded a crop of 3,027 baskets or 681 maunds of paddy; 
an average crop of native paddy, on the same area would 
have yielded about 50,000 baskets or 11,250 maunds of 
paddy. This great deficiency of produce, 1 have reason to 
believe, from close enquiry I have made since my arrival here, 
resulted chiefly from the seed having been sown in land 
where the water lies deep, this description of land is that 
which suits best the native kinds of paddy, but 1 think it 
probable that the Carolina will thrive best where the water is 
never more than from two to three inches deep, and which 
can be occasionally drained off altogether: a good deal of this 
paddy was also destroyed by an inundation of salt water, 
which affected a considerable portion of the Akyab district. 
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the scarcity of produce may perhaps also partly be attributed 
to the seed not being a native to this climate. 

3. After the departure of my predecessor^ Major Bogle^ 
in October last^ to join his regiment on the Punjab frontier^ 
due arrangements for the sowing of the Carolina paddy in 
the next season^ or during June and July 1849^ do not 
appear to have been made. Shortly after my arrjyal here^ on 
the 17 th of the latter months my attention was called to this 
subject. On inquiry^ 1 found that the people were prejudiced 
against the Carolina paddy on account of the scanty crops 
they* had obtained from it^ and many persons objected to it 
on account of the alleged difficulty of thrashing it. They 
have stated to me personally that the grain is not easily 
separated from the stalky by the ordinary process of treading 
out with buffaloes. 1 found however that some seed obtained 
from the crop of 1848 had been sown by a few people, and 
although it was rather late in the season, some more was 
sown during the latter end of July, and beginning of August 
last. 

4. 1 have now before me a detailed return made under the 
direction of Mr. W. J. Longmore, the late Officiating Prin¬ 
cipal Assistant, in charge of this district, showing the name 
of each person who has sown Carolina paddy seed during the 
present season, together with the quantity of seed, and the 
extent of land sown. The following is the result: 

Quantity of seed used, .. 820 baskets, or maunds 184. 

Quantity of land sown, .. 44 doons, or acres 2^5. 

1 trust that, from the people having become aware that this 
paddy is not likely to thrive where water lies deep, they who 
have sown it this year have been careful to plant it in what 
is called high’^ or middling*^ ground. The Keoks also 
state that the crops of this paddy are generally coming on 
well, and some report that it is in as forward and healthy 
a state as the Arracanese paddy in the vicinity sown about 
the same time. 
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5. 1 should wish however to test the fact of the returns 
of sowing being accurate^ and to attain this object 1 propose 
deputing some trustworthy person to go to the different 
places^ or at all events to a majority of them and ascertoin 
if the persons named in the lists have actually cultivated 
Carolina paddy in the (quantity stated; as the present crop 
will not bg reaped before December (except in a few places 
where early sowings were made of the Carolina paddy which 
it appears ripens much faster than the native kinds) there 
will be ample time to view the crops on the grounds. As I 
think however it would be desirable to employ a person for 
this purpose totally unconnected with the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, I solicit the sanction of Government to the expenditure 
of a sum not exceeding one hundred rupees for this purpose. 
After such efforts have been made to introduce this paddy, 
it is most desirable to ascertain whether the seed has been 
preserved and sown unmixed with other varieties; I shall 
pay especial attention to this point in the next sowing season. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

(Scl.) A. P. PlIAYllE, 

Akyab: 24M Ocl. 1849. • Commissioner of Arrncan. 


Remarks on the Agricultural capabilities of the District of 
Leia, in the Punjaub, By Capt. G. E. Rollings. 

I shall feel obliged by your assuring the Society, that al¬ 
though I have not been so good or so frequent a correspon¬ 
dent as I might have been, I have not during my residence at 
Leia been altogether an idle or useless Member. 1 was un¬ 
willing to communicate my opinion of the agricultural value 
or resources of this district before I had an opportunity of 
satisfying myself of its capabilities, but I may truly assert, 
that I have in practice devoted as much time and attention 
as I possibly could to the subjects in which the Society are 
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most particularly interested^ and I trust that future commu¬ 
nications will prove that I am sincere in wishing to promote, 
so far as may be in my power, the great cause of agricultural 
progress. 

Comparatively, my public position at Leia is somewhat 
different, with reference to agriculture, to that I occupied at 
Lucknow. At the latter station 1 was an individual amateur, 
anxious to do all in my power to assist; at Leia 1 have in 
some degree the power to originate and direct experiments, 
the successful result of which must be beneficial to the peo¬ 
ple, and 1 am glad to say that the population generally are 
so well disposed to devote themselves to the improvement 
of their own status,” and so little inclined from any natural 
or artificiid prejudices to offer objection to the introduction 
of new products, the cultivation of which is likely to be 
remunerative, that I have no doubt of seeing at no distant 
period the general introduction of every species of fruit, 
flower, or vegetable that has hitherto been found conducive to 
the extension of commerce, the amelioration of vegetable 
esculents, or the delight of the florist. 

I will notice each subject in the above order. 

1st. The extension of commerce.—^This is essentially an agri¬ 
cultural district, almost every article is produced to an extent 
beyond the demands of the inhabitants. To the north of the 
district, under the Salt Range, in the Tuhseel of Kutchee 
or Kokree, the cereal grains are produced in great perfection; 
a large portion of the products are exported to Lahore and the 
intermediate districts : the wheat of Mur^vut, a trans-Indus 
province, is considered of very superior quality, and a large 
quantity is annually exported, passing through the Kutchee 
district in transit, but this does not interfere with or aflect 
the local market. It may be right to mention that the Board 
of Administration have sanctioned very light assessments in 
this direction, and they have desired that every care should 
be taken to prevent the real landholder being oppressed by 
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Government demands^ or his being allowed to fall into the 
power of the lenders of money; the consequence is, that as 
every farmer knows it to be to his interest to keep the en¬ 
gagement he enters into with the State, very few defalcations 
occur, nor has there yet been any necessity for supporting the 
farmers with advances from the Treasury. I may conscien¬ 
tiously express my conviction that such advances are not 
necessary. We have heard of and know the results of certain 
experiments for extending the cultivation, of cotton in the 
Bombay territory and throughout Bundlecund, based on the 
system of advances and expensive establishments, which have 
failed. My experience is limited, but it affords some instances 
of success when the only encouragement afforded to the culti¬ 
vator was a supply of seed, with the drawback that, in the event 
of success, a heavier rateable assessment would be taken by the 
Government. The Branch Society at Lucknow introduced the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane in the vicinity of the capital; the 
finer kinds, the consumption of which was patronised by the 
court and nobles, bore a high price in the market, and the 
growers paid in proportion for their lands. In the districts 
bordering on our frontier towards Shahjchtinpoor the cane 
was cultivated for the purpose of selling the products to foreign 
merchants, the ryots received no advances, but found it to 
their advantage to grow the cane. I have been told Rajah 
Goolab Sing introduced the cultivation of the sugar-cane in 
the Baiwul and Pudana districts, when he had charge of it, 
with a distinct understanding that a higher rate of assessment 
per beegah was to be paid for all land on which it was grown: 
that and the neighbouring districts now export thousands of 
maunds of raw sugar. 

There were restrictions in the Leia district regarding the 
cultivation of productions that had a commercial value, but 
they have all been removed, and the increase in the culti¬ 
vation of indigo, cotton and sugar is already perceptible, 
and will be enormous. 
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The Aifghan merchants purchase the indigo. Sugar is 
principally cultivated to the south of Leia^ and the surplus 
product finds a ready sale in the large neighbouring towns 
of Mooltan and Derah Ghazee Khan. Almost all the cotton 
that is now grown in the district is used for home consump¬ 
tion ; it is exported from the south to the north in compara¬ 
tively small quantities^ but 1 believe that a very small portion 
is yet available for export^ beyond the limits of the district: 
the case will be different a few years hence. 

The above remarks may be more lengthy than the subject 
required, but 1 wished to show why 1 think that the produc¬ 
tion of any staple may be better encouraged by a generally 
moderate assessment, which admits of every individual culti¬ 
vating that which he considers most remunerative, than 
by forming as it were the cultivation of a particular product 
by offering apparently tempting advantages to the farmer 
in the shape of money advances* 

From what I have written, you will not be surprised at the 
expression of ray opinion, that if the liberal principle now 
adopted with regard to the land revenue is continued, this dis¬ 
trict of Leia will hereafter produce year by year an increasing 
quantity of indigo, sugar and cotton in excess of local de¬ 
mands, for exportation. Tobacco will, I think, be added to 
the list, and there is every reason to suppose that vegetable 
soda can be produced to any extent. It is impossible now to 
form any opinion as to the range and degree of perfection 
that may be obtained in the vegetable products of this dis¬ 
trict. The whole extent of the western boundary is enriched 
by the inundation of the waters of the Indus, and the com¬ 
mand of water throughout the year. To the eastward there 
is an equal command of water from wells, and the soil is 
enriched by the swollen waters of the Jhelum. The northern 
boundary is under the Salt Range. Science might secure an 
abundant supply of fresh water, whilst nature gives with the 
greatest prodigality every kind of mineral manure. To the 
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southward the comparative approximation of the waters of 
the Indus and Chenab^ with the assistance of rudely construct¬ 
ed cansds^ affords continual moisture^ through the influence of 
which the deposits of sand and clay are worked up into rich 
loams in which all vegetables seem to attain great perfection. 

Over the lands in the vicinity of the Punjnund, a name 
apparently derived from the meeting of the five rivers near 
Mithunkote, the date tree appears to thrive admirably; it 
would seem that the soil is very congenial to its growth. 1 
have been surprised at the depth of the roots of a seedling 
date when the first leaf appears above the ground. Whsn we 
see the slender and graceful tree attaining so great a height, 
and know that its age amounts to hundreds of years, we 
must conclude that the depth of its roots bears some 
proportion to its height, and that more is necessary for its 
maintenance in position than the sandy soil froni which it 
appears to spring. A very little examination convinces us 
of the great depth to which its roots strike. In a section of 
the soil we should find stiff clay below the sand, next a 
formation approaching to kunkur, and then perhaps kunkur 
or some hard substance; the purchase which the roots of the 
date tree have, depend on the substratum of clay. 1 write as 
if I understood the subject on which I pretend^ to treat, but 
it is not my intention to convey any such idea; 1 only 
describe what 1 have seen, according to my limited knowledge 
and understanding. When I mention facts they may be 
depended on, when I express opinions they may be received 

quantum valeant,” according to their intrinsic value. 

1 had almost forgotten to mention, in support of my opi¬ 
nion, that peculiar Government protection is not necessary 
to promote the introduction of a vegetable product, an in¬ 
stance that has occurred in my own district. A few years ago 
a wanderer from Oude arrived at Leia and made up his mind 
to settle in the neighbourhood; he had brought with him a 
few seers of rice seed, and was allowed to sow it on some 
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land; exposed to the periodical inundatito; which was not 
then cultivated; the result was a splendid return. A large 
quantity of seed was reserved for sowing, and I have seen 
hundreds, I might say thousands, of beegahs covered with as 
good a crop as a reasonable farmer would expect; the stacks 
of rice are larger than those I have seen of any other grain. 

Matters that, from coming under our daily notice, seem of 
little consequence to us, may include the particular points 
on which the Society would be glad to obtain information; for 
instance, it appears natural that the first question asked 
would be—^What are the indigenous products of the district, 
and what proportion, as regards quality, do they bear to simi¬ 
lar products in Hindostan? The next enquiry would pro¬ 
bably be regarding the course of the seasons and their ap¬ 
parent effects on cultivation ? The third would express a desire 
to obtain information regarding the nature and characteristics 
of the different soils—methods of cultivation, &c. the propor¬ 
tion of seed to produce, what manures are used, how often 
lands are watered and weeded, average proportion between 
expenditure and value of produce, price of cattle, cost of con¬ 
structing wells, the implements of agriculture, the nature and 
extent of taxation, the general condition of the agriculturist ? 
In the anticipation of such questions being asked, 1 have pre¬ 
pared the accompanying tables which refer to the district of 
Leia Proper, they will I trust afford much information that will 
be interesting to those Members of the Society who have 
joined it for its cattse, independent of the advantages which 
they receive in the shape of seeds and a copy of the Journal in 
exchange for their pecuniary contributions. 

With regard to the introduction of new products I must 
commence with regretting that I could not get a supply of 
potatoes for planting this year; the demand was so great 
that at one time they were selling at the rate of forty rupees 
a maund at Lahore, a price quite beyond my means, and there - 
fore 1 abandoned the attempt to introduce them this year. 

2 II 
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1 hope to be more fortunate next year. From the seeds sent 
to me by the Society; by the ever-obliging Manager of the 
Saharunpore Garden; by a kind friend at Nagpoor, who has 
always been most liberal in encouraging and assisting me in 
my endeavours to be an useful Member of the Society, and 
by the Secretary of the Lucknow Society, I have been able to 
introduce almost all the European vegetables and dowers, 
which will, I am certain, attain, from the promise they now 
afford, great perfection. 

1 was indebted to Mr. Game, the Collector of Salt Customs, 
for a large supply of oat seeds, which will, 1 am convviced, 
prove a valuable addition to the productions of the district. 

It is curious, that although the Affghan merchants derive 
the greatest advantage from the cultivation of lucerne and 
clover in the hills, they have never thought of bringing seeds 
to this part of Asia. 1 have introduced these products, and 
feel assured they will be generally cultivated. Last year I got 
some geraniums, sweet briar, white roses, carnations, and 
other plants from Mussoorie, they were sent to me by a 
friend who takes a great interest in floriculture. I regret to 
say that during my absence on duty from the station the 
greater portion was destroyed by frost. 1 have, however, a 
few plants of carnation, white rose, and one shrub bearing 
a beautiful white flower, which 1 hope have taken root in the 
soil. This year my success has passed my utmost expecta¬ 
tions, but 1 will defer giving an account until the tender 
seedlings have outlived the frosts. 

1 have found that, by plunging the pots into a bed com¬ 
posed of fresh manure from the stable, all seeds germinate, 
and at this present moment, 1 have promising plants of 
geranium, violet, heartsease, dahlia, lupins, and a long 
catalogue of others ^^quod describere longum est;” the 
convolvulus and ipomea are in magnificent bloom. 1 haye 
been promised an extensive supply of bulbs and fruit trees 
from Cashmere, you may imagine that the arrival is expected 
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with considerable anxiety. The plant c^led in Hindostan 
the sook dursun, of the lily kind, gives in this country the 
handsomest blossom 1 have seen in India. 1 could ^iid you 
bulbs, but the transport would be expensive. 

Melons of all kinds thrive well here, and if the Society 
wished 1 could send seeds of both the musk and water¬ 
melon. 

1 shall always be happy to make myself useful. It may be 
worthy of consideration whether seeds from European or 
tropical climates, that had been acclimated on the Indus, 
might not be as valuable as Australian, Cape or American 
ones: if any Members of the Society agree with me in opinion 
that the experiment would be worth trying, I shall be happy 
to send a supply of such seeds as I may be able to collect to 
you, or any Members of the Society, who would agree to pay 
the ex pence of transit by banghy. 

I shall write to Lucknow, for some plants of arrow- 
root, tapioca and vine cuttings, as also a supply of 
diiTerent kinds of sugar-cane, and shall feel obliged by 
your mentioning to the Society that these articles would 
be very acceptable if they could be conveyed at a moderate 
expence. The Society might, I think, solicit the Government 
for permission to send the first supplies to any Member who 
may be publicly employed in a new district, free of charge. 
If circumstances admitted of it, the Bombay Society could 
command a more convenient and rapid method of conveyance 
than the Calcutta one. Whatever benefit the people may 
derive from the exertions of active Members of such So¬ 
cieties, there cannot be a doubt that, from the improvement of 
staple products and introduction of new ones, a great degree 
of certainty as to the collection of the Government revenue 
is ensured, and independent of all moral considerations with 
regard to the social advancement of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion, no advantage can be derived by any one from such 
causes without the Government participating in it. 
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If the developmeat of the mineral resources of the Punjab, 
as may reasonably be expected, attracts population, every 
impfovepient in vegetable products will be of great value. It 
is, I think, to be regretted that a competent and zealous 
botanist was not appointed with the Commission; let us hope 
that that branch of scientific enquiry will at no distant 
period be attended to. 

As the tables promised in the body of this epistle are not 
quite ready, I will not delay the despatch of this letter, as 
from the kind attention paid to my former communications 
1 may justly expect that this may be interesting to some of 
the Members of the Society. 

Leia : 21 December, 1850. 


Correspondence regarding the Tai^oca plant of Assam. 

In June 1850, Major Jenkins, Agent to the Governor Ge¬ 
neral on the N. E. Frontier, forwarded to the Society, spe¬ 
cimens of tapioca prepared by Major S. F. Hannay at Dee- 
broghur, in Upper Assam, from the Jatropha^^ plant. The 
specimens were accompanied by a letter from Major Hannay 
to the address of Major Jenkins, dated Deebroghur, 15th 
June, descriptive of the process of preparation, of which the 
following is an extract:— 

Clearing out a garden fence of the Jatropha’^ plant put 
me in mind of having, last year, sent down to the Agricultu¬ 
ral and Horticultural Society, two bottles of arrow-root, or 
tapioca made from the flour of the root, but through some 
oversight they were forgotten; I have now however the plea¬ 
sure to send two bottles of the same which, 1 think, it may be 
as well to test with reference to its value in comparison with 
the arrow-root and tapioca of commerce, and this may be 
best done perhaps by sending it to the Horticultural and Agri¬ 
cultural Society. 
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The plant is very common, and Mr. Masters calls it the 
sweet Manikot that it does not contain the poisonous 
qualities of the South American plant, we may be spre from 
the fact of the root being sold as a yam, and the Assamese 
eat it uncooked; they call it the Hemaho Aloo,” the leaves 
having some resemblance to those of the SimuP^ (Heemool) 
cotton tree (Bombax heptaphyllum). 

The flour is washed out and prepared in the same manner 
as in preparing the common arrow-root. Ure says that in 
making tapioca hot iron plates are used to grain it ; and this 
probably makes it keep better in a damp climate;—this now 
sent, has been dried in the sun-heat only, and it breaks up of 
itself as seen in the large bottle. 

The flour may be treated in the same way as the common 
arrow-root, but I think it requires boiling or simmering as the 
cookery book says ; it forms a fine jelly; from having been 
made in rainy and damp weather it may not be so white, as 
it could be made in the dry season. October is the proper 
month for collecting the roots and preparing the flour.^^ 

In acknowledging the receipt of the above. Major Jenkins 
was requested to obtain specimens of the plant, with flower 
and seeds, with the view of ascertaining the species. It was 
also brought to his notice,—that Mr. Masters makes no 
mention of this plant, in particular, in his Memoir of some 
of the Natural Productions of Angami Naga Hills, and other 
parts of Upper Assam;” (Journal A. and H. Society, Vol. VI. 
p. 34) but that in his paper previously published (Vol. IV. p. 
197) entitled Botanical Observations in Upper Assam,^^ he 
observes ^ Janipha manihot? Gash-aloo, is often used for 
hedges, and is not unfrequent in the jungles near the hills; it 
does not appear to have any poisonous qualities in a green state 
as the Assamese eat the root eagerly when raw.^ This may be'’ 
—the writer goes on to observe—Major Hannay's ^Hemaloo- 
aloo* which Mr. Masters calls ‘ the sweet Manihotf and the 
root of which. Major Hannay states, is eaten uncooked.” 
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Referring to this communication^ Major Jenkins^ in a 
letter dated Gowhatti, 3let August, observes: “ The changes 
of name in the Cassava plant has caused a good deal of con¬ 
fusion probably in identifying the plant; it is now called, ac¬ 
cording to Lindley^s last edition of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
Manihot uiilissima —this was the Jatropha manihot; the word 
Janipha is obsolete as the name of a genus. Mr. Masters’ 
and Major Hannay’s is the same plant, it grows all over 
Assam, is constantly used for hedge rows, but after 2 or 3 
years the root is dug up to be eaten as yam, and it is cer¬ 
tainly quite harmless, as it is eaten raw. 1 fear 1 could not 
send you the flowers, it seldom or never flowers, I at least 
do not remember to have seen it in flower, though 1 have 
always had some of the plants in my garden hedges. 

“ I got from Dr. Wallich once some plants of imported 
Cassava, as he told me, from the West Indies, but I found 
no difference in them from ours, except that the young 
branches have reddish twigs, but I am not certain that ours 
has not, and I know that Wallich’s plant is dispersed about 
this place, and is not distinguished by the Natives from the in¬ 
digenous ‘‘ Gash Aloo” It is possible ours may be the Ma¬ 
nihot Aipi of the eastward, if it be different from the Mani¬ 
hot utilissima. 

An old Assamese gentleman, our Principal Sudder Ameen, 
tells me he never saw the flower nor heard of it. I may add, 
that I have seen the very same plant in Arracan.” 

In a third communication, under date the 25th September, 
Major Jenkins forwards a note to his address from Mr. 
Masters with the following extract from Ainslie’s Materia 
Medica :— 

Tapioca.—Jatropha Manihot (Lin.) 

Cl. and Ord. Monacia Monadelphia. 

Having found that the Jatropha manihot grew in great abundance and 
luxuriance in many parts of Lower India, I, some months before leaving 
that country, in 1814 , attempted to make tapioca from the root, and per- 
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fectly succeeded; the first, 1 believe, that ever ^lis made in our Indian 
dominions. An account of the method of preparing it was published in 
the Madras Courier, under date 13th of March, 1813. An araylum, or 
starch, is first to be obtained from the fresh root, which starch, to form 
it into tapioca, must be sprinkled with a little water, and then boiled in 
steam ; it is in this way converted into viscid irregular masses, which 
are to be dried in the sun till they have become qmte hard, and then may 
be broken into small grains for use. Tapioca is an admirable diet for the 
sick, being at once light, extremely pleasant to the taste, and nourishing; 
it may be either simply boiled in water, like sago, and sweetened with 
sugar, or it may be boiled in milk. 

The tapioca plant is called in Tamool mdrdmllie, and from the cir¬ 
cumstance of its having no Sanscrit, Arabic, or Persian name, I am led 
to think, that it is not a native of Hindoostan, but waS probably brought 
hither, many years ago, by the Portuguese; it would seem to be the variety 
called in the West Indies sweet cassada. Browne says of it, in his 
‘History of Jamaica (p. 350) : ** Foliis palmatis, lobis incertis, radice 

lit _ 

oblonga funiculo valido per centrum ducto came nivea.” The root of 
this sort is considered as the most safe to eat, indeed, it may be taken raw, 
or roasted like a potatoe, without the least danger; it is called by the 
Tamools maruVulliekalung, and is much prized by them. The Jatropha 
manihot, I find, grows also in Ceylon; and the late Dr. White, of the 
Bombay establishment, informed me, that dried, it is exported as an 
article of trade from the Mosambique to the ports of Goa and Damaun: 
to Ceylon, it was first brought from the Isle of France, in 1786 or 1787, 
by Governor Van de Graaf.* Southey, in his “ History of Brazil,” tella 
us, that with the root of the mandioc, as he calls it, is prepared by fer¬ 
mentation an intoxicating liquor (pp. 232, 233, 234). Hie excellent 
Baron de Humboldt says, that in New Spain a sauce and soy are made 
from the bitter cassava, juca amarga, the juice rendered innocent by 
boiling. The Jatropha manihot is the juca of the Mexicans, in whose 
country it has been cultivated from the most remote antiquity; they 
distinguish the two kinds carefully, and separatei them in their fields, 
calling the bitter Jaca amarga and the other juca dolce : the first kind they 
render innocent by means of fire. Brovone observes, in his History of 
Jamaica, that the variety of the plant which yields the hitter root, has 
foliis palmatis pendadactylibus, radice conico oblonga, came sub- 
lactese” (p. 349). It is said to contain the deadly poison termed 
manipuera, which is the fresh juice of it, and is, therefore, always carefully 


*See Asiatic Annual Register, for 1805, vol. vii. p. 87. 
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squeezed out, after whVch the root is as safe to eat as that of the other 
variety. Before concluding all I have to say regarding this valuable 
article, I must observe, that the flour or meal of the sweet cassava root 
makes good biscuit and bread; to prepare which the root is to be first 
well soaked in fresh water, and subsequently dried in the sun, and then 
pounded into flour for use. Bread so made, Baron de Humboldt ob¬ 
serves, is considered by the inhabitants of New Spain as particularly 
nutritious.* 

Four species of Jatropha were growing in the Botanical Garden of Cal¬ 
cutta in 1814: manihot, multifida, curcas and grandiflora. Three species 
grow in Ceylon, where our article is called mangyokka (Cyng.). 

Dr. Ainslie’s plant 1 suppose to be the same as the Gash 
Aloo (tree potatoe) of Upper Assam^ (Journal Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India^ Vol. IV. p. 210, No. 320) 
and is probably Mr. Piddington^s Jatropha glauca. 1 have no 
description of the true J, Manihoty but the Assam plant ap¬ 
peared to me like what formerly went by that name, in the 
H. C. Botanic Garden. The leaves are generally, if not al¬ 
ways, seven-parted and glaucous underneath. 1 have never 
observed the plant in flower or fruit. Dr. Roxburgh says the 
J, Manihot was introduced into the H. C. Botanic Garden 
before 1794, and it may have remained to this day without 
any one having examined whether it be the true J, Manihot 
or not. Dr. Falconer can at once tell if the plant is in the 
Garden or not, and if the leaves which I shall send are of the 
same species or not. 

(Signed) J. W. Masters. 

In a fourth, and last letter, dated 21st October, Major 
Jenkins submits specimens of leaves of the Gash Aloo^* 
received from Mr. Masters, and which Mr. M. informs him 
have been compared with the plant (Heemaloo) from which 
Major Hannay prepared his tapioca, and are found to be 
identical. Major Jenkins adds;—The flower has not been 
seen by any one that we can learn, but from the information 

* See Baron de Humboldt's Political Essay on New Spain, vol. ii. p. 435. 
English traiu. 
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collected by Mr. Masters, which I sent yofi in a former note, 
this is, there can be no doubt, the sweet Cassava of South 
America. There is no barren waste or hill land about us in 
which this plant does not thrive; the root increases in size ac¬ 
cording to the period it is allowed to grow, from one to 3 or 
4 years; and I suppose an ordinary-sized root may weigh 
from 10 to 20 seers, perhaps still more. I have never seen it 
cultivated in fields or plots, but it appears to be just stuck in 
the hedges (for which whilst it grows it forms a useful post) 
and when wanted, or at maturity, it is dug out. 1 think it is 
probable, as stated in Dr. Ainslie’s work, that the plant is not 
indigenous to India. 1 do not recollect, at least, ever seeing 
it in a true forest or jungle.^^ 

The leaves submitted by Mr. Masters, were referred to Dr. 
Falconer who states that they belong, as indicated on the 
label, to Janipha Manihot, The Indian plant has the pal- 
mately 5-7 parted leaves, glaucous underneath, of the Jatropha 
Manihot or Janipha Manihot, and 1 believe it to be merely a 
variety yielding the sweet Cassada.’^ The variety yielding 
the “ bitter Cassada^* we do not appear to have in India. The 
people of Bengal call the plant Rotee aho^* and eat it raw 
without any bad effects. The plant has not flowered in the 
Botanic Garden, at any rate there is no record of it. 

I have examined also the product in the two bottles, and 
it appears to be good tapioca.” 

*** With the view of supplying means of comparison to 
residents in other parts of India, it has been thought desir¬ 
able to introduce in this place the figure of the tapioca plant, 
Janipha Manihot. Tab. 3071 of Vol. 58 of the Botanical 
Magazine, together with Sir Wm. Hooker’s description of the 
plant. 
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Janipha Mmihot.•-Citable-rooted Physie-Nut, Bitter Cassada, Manioc, 

or Tapioca. 

Class )ind Order. Moutecia Decandria. (Nat. Ord. Euphorhiacea.) 

Generic Charajcter. 

Masc. Cal. nullus. Cor. campanulata, quinquefida. Siam. 10, libera. 
Nectarium 10-radiatum. Foem. Cal. nullus. Cor. 5-partita. Stigma 
amplum, camosum, cristatum multifidum. Capsula ovata, apice acutius- 
cula, tricocca. Pohl, (sub Manibot.) 

Specific Character and Synonyms. 

Janipha* Manihotj foliis palmatis 5—7-partitis glabris subtus glaucis, 
laciniis lanceolatis integerrimis, floribus racemosis. 

Janipha Manihot. Humb. et Kmth, Nov. Gen. v. 2> p. 108. Spreng. 
Syst. Veget. v. 3, p. 77. 

Manihot utilissima. Pohl, PI. Brasil, Icon. v. \,p. 32, t. 24. 

Jatropha Manihot. Linn. Sp. PI. p. 1428. Ait. Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 
S,p. 330. Willd. Sp. PI. V. \,p. 562. Lunan, Hort. Jamaic. v. 1, 

p. 161. 

Jatropha. n. 5. Brown, Jam. p. 350. 

Ricinus minor,See. Shane, Jam. v. l,p. 130, t. 85, et t. 141,/. 1. (root) 
et vol. 2. App. t. 6./. 1. 

Manihot Theveti, Youcca,et Cassavi. Bauh. Hist. v. 2,p. 794. 

Descr. ** This has an oblong, tuberous root, as big as one’s 68t, 
having some fibres drawing its nourishment, and being full of a wheyish, 
venomous juice. The stalks are white, crooked, brittle, having a very 
large pith, and several knobs sticking out on every side like warts, being 
the remains of the footstalks of the leaves, which have dropped off. The 
plant usually rises six to seven feet high, and has a smooth, white bark : 
the branches, which come out on every side towards the top, are crooked, 
and have, on every side, near their tops, leaves, irregularly placed” 
(Sloane), on long, terete petioles, broadly cordate in their outline, divided 
nearly to their base into five spreading, lanceolate, entire segments, at¬ 
tenuated at both extremities, dark green above, pale glaucous beneath; 
the midrib strong, prominent below, and there yellowish-red: from it 
there branch off several oblique veins, connected by lesser transverse 
ones. Stipules small, lanceolate, acuminate, caducous. Panicles or 

* Janipha is an Indian name, applied to another species of this genus, 
the Jatropha Janipha of Linnsons. Manihot is equally an Indian appella¬ 
tion, by which the various kinds are known in Brazil. The genus, therefore, 
being separated from Jatropha^ the generic name of Manihot would have 
been more properly applied to it, as has already been done by Plumier, 
Toumifort, Adanson, and, subsequently, by Fohl. Janipha was, however, 
established by Kunth, and has been sanctioned by Jussieu^ Sprengel, and 
the majority of Botanists. 
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compound racemes, axillary and terminal, four to fife inches long, bearing 
sometimes all male or all female flowers, at other times these are mixed 
on the same peduncle. Pedicles with small, subulate, bracteas^at their 
base. Male flower smaller than the female. Periemth single, purplish on 
the outside, fulvous-brown within, cut about half-way down into five 
spreading segments. In the centre of the flower is an orange-colored, 
fleshy, ten-rayed nectary, and the ten stamens alternate with its lobes or 
rays. Filaments shorter than the perianth, white, filiform, free. Anthers 
linear-oblong, yellow. Pollen globular, yellow. Female flamer of the 
same color as the male, deeply five-partite, the lacinise lanceolato-ovate, 
spreading. Nectary an annular, orange-colored gland or ring, in which 
the purple, ovate, furrowed germen is imbedded: Style short: Stigmas 
three, feflexed, furrowed, and plaited, white. Capsule ovate, trigonous, 
tricoccous. Seeds elliptical, black, shining, with a thick, fleshy seed- 
stalk. 

We learn from the Hortus Kewensis, that the Cassava has been cul¬ 
tivated in the stoves of Great Britain ever since the year 1739, having 
been introduced from South America, where it is most extensively 
grown, on account of its useful and medicinal properties. Some have 
supposed its native country to be Africa, but Pohl expressly states it to be 
indigenous to Brazil, where there exist many apparent varieties, differing 
chiefly in the breadth of the segments of their leaves, which that author 
has distinguished in his truly splendid “ leones et Descriptiones Planta- 
rum Brasilise,’^ as so many distinct species. Indeed, he says himself, of 
his dwarf ** Manihot pusilla. Ego quidem meam Manihot pusillam pri- 
mitivam ipsius Manihot utilissinue plantam esse censeo/* 

It is stated in the Hortus Kewensis, that the Jatropha Manihot blossoms 
in our collections in the months of July and August. But T have never 
been able to procure recent flowering specimens; and 1 have felt greatly 
obliged to my valued correspondent. Dr. Nicholson of Antigua, for an 
excellent drawing, here given, made from the recent plant in that island. 

Two kinds are especially cultivated in the Colonies, the Sweet Cassada 
of Browne^s Jammea (p. 350), and Lunan^s Hort. Jam. (v. 1. p. 163) 
Manihot Aipi, Pohl; whose root is of a white color, and free from de¬ 
leterious qualities: and the Bitter Cassada, whose root is yellowish, and 
abounds in a poisonous juice. We shall confine our observations to the 
latter kind, which is the one here figured and described. They seem 
not to differ in botanical character. 

When it is considered, that the Manioc belongs to a tribe of plants, the 
Euphorbiaceee, which is essentially distinguished by its acrid and poi¬ 
sonous qualities, and that the root of the plant itself abounds in a juice 
of this peculiar character, it cannot fail to excite astonishment in the 
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minds of those who dl'e not already aware of the fact, that it nevertheless 
yields an abundant flour, rendered innocent indeed by the art of man, 
and thi^s most extensively employed in lieu of bread, throughout a very 
large portion of South America; and that even to our country it is largely 
im]>orted, and served up at table, under the name of Tapioca. 

Such is the poisonous nature of the expressed juice of the Manioc^ 
that it has been known to occasion death in a few minutes. By means 
of it, the Indians destroyed many of their Spanish persecutors. M. 
Fernier, a physician at Surinam, administered a moderate dose to dogs 
and cats who died in a space of twenty-five minutes, passed in great 
torments. Their stomachs, on being opened, exhibited no symptoms of 
inflammation, nor affection of the viscera, nor was the blood coagu¬ 
lated, whence it appeared, that the poison acted on the nervous system; 
an idea that was confirmed, by thirty-six drops being afterwards admi¬ 
nistered to a criminal. These had scarcely reached the stomach, when 
the man writhed and screamed with the agonies under which he suffer- 
ed, and fell into convulsions, in which he expired in six minutes. Three 
hours afterwards, the body was opened, but no alteration was found, ex¬ 
cept that the stomach was shrutak to less than half its natural size: so 
that it would appear that the fatal principle resides in a volatile sub¬ 
stance, which may be dissipated by heat; as, indeed, is satisfactorily 
proved, by the mode of preparing the root for food. 

By various processes, by bruising between stones, by a coarse rasp, 
or by a mill, the root of the Manioc is broken into small pieces, then 
put into a sack, and subjected to a heavy pressure by which all the juice 
is expressed. What remains is Cassava or Cassada, which, if properly 
dried, is capable of being preserved for a great length of time. 

In French Guiana, according to Aublet, Cassava Jlour is made, by 
toasting the grated root over the fire, in which state, if kept from humi¬ 
dity, it will continue good for twenty years* 

Cassava-cake or Cassava-root is the meal^ or the grated, expressed, 
and dried root of the Manioc pounded in a mortar, passed through a 
coarse sieve, and bsdced on fiat circular iron plates fixed in a stove. 
ITie particles of meal are united by the heat, and when thoroughly 
baked in this manner, form cakes, which are sold at the markets, and 
universally esteemed as a wholesome kind of bread. The Spaniards, 
when they first discovered the West Indies, found this in general use 
among the native Indians, who called it Cazabbi, and by whom it was 
preferred to every' other kind of bread, on account of its easy digestion, 
the facility with which it was cultivated, and its prodigious increase.” 
—Long in Imuan’s Horf. Jamaic. Again, in Guiana, Cipipa is another 
preparation from this plant, and is the name given to a very fine and 
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white fecula, which according to Aublet, is der^ed from the expressed 
juice of the roots, which is decanted off, and suffered to rest some time, 
when it deposits an amylaceous substance, which require^ repeated 
washing. I know not whether this is exactly analogous to our tapioca. 
“ The juice,” says Sloane, ** evaporated over the fire, gives the tapioca 
meal.” But Lunan tells us, that from the roots of the Sweet Cassada, 
tapioca is made in Jamaica, in every respect similar to that import¬ 
ed ; which is done by grating them, washing and infusing them in 
water, and evaporating the liquor so as to obtain a sediment like starch 
which must be well dried in the sun.” 

The root of the Manioc is also the basis of several kinds of fermented 
liquors; and an excellent condiment for seasoning meats, called Gabion, 
or Capion, is prepared from the juice, and said to sharpen the appetite. 
The leaves beaten and boiled are eaten after the manner of spinach; 
and the fresh root is employed in healing ulcers. 

From what has been above stated, it will appear, that the expression 
of the juice from the root deprives the latter of all its deleterious proper¬ 
ties ; and that the application of heat to these juices, renders their residue 
also, wholesome and nourishing. And whilst Cassava-bread is, as 
Sloane says, in the most general demand of any provision all over the 
West Indies, and is employed to victual ships; the use of tapioca is 
still more c.xtended, and throughout Europe is largely employed, for the 
same purposes as sago and arrow-root. 

An acre of ground planted with Manioc, yields nourishment to a 
greater number of persons, than six acres cultivated with the best 
wheat: but it is probable that it greatly exhausts the soil. The estate 
of Manidocca in Brazil, the residence of M. De Langsdorff, is so called 
on account of the excellency of the Mmioc or Mandiocca roots, which 
are cultivated on it. There, after burning the felled trees, the lands are 
planted with cuttings, (manibas) of this plant. In eighteen or twenty 
months, during which time the farmer endeavours above all things to 
check their upward growth by breaking out the buds, the roots have 
attained their full size. Each plantation usually yields three crops, 
and is then abandoned. (Spix and Martius* l^avels in BrazilJ 

Fig. 1. Branch of a plant with Female Flowers. 2. Panicle, with mostly 
Male Flowers. 3. Pistil. 4. Stamens and Nectary. 5. Anther. 6. Seed. 
—3,4, 5, magnified. 

As the majority of the present Members may not have 
a copy of the earlier publications of the Society in their pos¬ 
session to refer to^ it has also been deemed advisable to 
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reprint, in the p^sent number, a short notice, on the 
same subject, from the pen of the late Mr. John Bell, 
which i? published in the second volume of the “Tran¬ 
sactions.^^ 

I have the pleasure to submit to the Society, a sample of what I shall 
term “ Ttpioca powder,** to distinguish it from Cassava flour, since by 
the method I have prepared it, it will not be readily recognized as the 
tapioca of commerce, nor as the common Cassava flour, although pos¬ 
sessing the properties of both. 

You will perhaps recollect that I applied to you sometime ago for a 
few plants of the Cassava, (Jatroplui Manihot,) and that you gave me a 
note to Mr. Andrew from whom 1 received, on the 15th May last, fourteen 
stems. These I planted five feet apart in light sandy soil, and have de¬ 
rived abundant produce from them, indeed I might probably have had 
more, but being anxious to extend my cultivation, I lopped off from time 
to time the branches of the ori^nal plants, without reference to the in¬ 
jury they thus sustained in their progress to maturity. 

The roots were equal in size to any that 1 have seen in the West 
Indies. I had them washed and stripped of the rind, then ground to a 
pulp, which was thrown into a clean cloth, and the acrid poisonous 
juice well wrung out. The pulp thus partially deprived of its impurity 
was exposed for a few hours to the influence of the sun, by which any 
remaining juice was successfully taken up. The mass was next mixed 
with clean water, (much in the manner of arrow-root,) strained, and the 
pulp thrown away. The milky substance thus obtained was allowed to 
settle, when the clear water was carefully drawn oflT, and the subsidence 
again and again watered, until it became perfectly firm and white; it 
was then put in the sun until quite dry, crushed and passed through 
a muslin sieve. 

The labor incurred by this process, is trifling; and considering the 
very high price of tapioca, and the difficulty of obtaining it fresh and 
genuine, I think that its introduction in India would be attended with 
benefit, inasmuch as a wholesome and nutritious article would be placed 
within the reach of all classes, whereas, dependant as we now are 
on foreign markets, thousands of invalids and children are wholly de¬ 
barred from purchasing tapioca, which is procurable only in small 
quantities at an expense beyond their means. 

To use this powdfer, it is only necessary to mix up a table spoonful 
with cold water into a paste, then pour boiUng water, stirring it all the 
while, and put it on the fire for three minutes, when it will become a 
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fine transparent jelly, whereas the tapioca in graihs, requires a very long 
time to dissolve by boiling. It will afford me great pleasure, if this 
communication is acceptable to the Society, and may be the means of 
drawing attention to further inquiry, touching an article so much 
esteemed. 

John Bell. 

Calcutta: 17th April, \SZZ, 

N. B.—I have since cultivated the Manihot in several other spots of 
ground; but find that a rich heavy soil will not answer. 

To make the information yet more complete^ we have in¬ 
troduced what is given on this subject in the Penny Cydo-^ 
p(Bd\a under the article Tapioca. —Eds. 

Tapioca, a farinaceous substance, prepared in South America from 
two species of Janipha, or the bitter and sweet Cassada or Manioc plants, 
which two were long regarded as one species, and comprehended under 
the name of Jatropha Manihot, till Pohl distinguished them, calling the 
latter Manihot utillisima and the sweet Manihot Aipi (Pohl. PL Brasil 
ic. i. 321. 24). The chief distinction between them is that a tough ligneous 
fibre or cord runs through the heart of the Cassava root, of which the 
latter is destitute. Though the bitter contains a highly acrid and poison¬ 
ous jiiice, from which the sweet is exempt, yet the bitter is cultivated 
almost to the entire c.xclusion of the other, which is probably owing to 
the greater facility with which it can be ground or rasped into flower, 
owing to the absence of the ligneous centre. The poisonous principle 
of the bitter Manioc is thought to be of the nature of hydrocyanic acid 
(Ginbourt, Hist, des Drogues, tom. ii. p. 455. 3 i€me ed.) It is easily dis¬ 
sipated or decomposed by heat or fermentation: hence the flower be¬ 
comes perfectly wholesome in the process of baking the Cassava bread. 
The juice after expression may be inspissated by long boiling or formed 
into a soup with flesh and spices, called Cassarepo. By means of molasses 
it can be fermented and converted into intoxicating drink. 

The fecula or flour, after the juice has been carefully expressed, having 
been washed and dried in the air without heat, is termed Mouchaco in 
Brazil, Moussache in the Antilles, and Cypipa in Cayenne. This consti¬ 
tuted the Brazilian arrow-root of English commerce. When this fecula 
is prepared by drying on hot plates, it becomes granular, and is called 
tapioca. It occurs in irregular lumps or grains, and is partially soluble 
in cold water. The granules, diffused through water and examined by 
the microscope, are of great uniformity of size, and smoother than those 
of arrow-root from the Marantas. Tapioca is very nutritious and easy 
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qI digestion, being ir&i from all stimulating qualities. It is therefore 
very necessary to distinguish it from an artificial tapioca made with 
gum and potatoc starch, which is in larger granules, whiter, more easily 
broken, a^id more soluble in cold water than the genuine. 


On the mode and cost of separating Cotton-wool from the 
seed, in various parts of India, 

In the Report of the Committee convened to consider the 
proposed prize for an improved cotton-cleaning machine^ un¬ 
restricted to any particular mechanical principle^ (sec Yojume 
VII. page 35^) it is suggested that the Society should obtain 
full sized working models of all the cotton-cleaning machines^ 
known in practical use. When addressing various Corres¬ 
pondents of the Society on this subject^ it was also consider¬ 
ed desirable to apply to them fdr information respecting the 
working of such machines, with any other particulars that 
could be obtained. The following queries were accordingly 
circulated over various parts of India:— 

1. —What is the average cost of a churka in your district ? 

2. —^Whether worked by men or women? and at what 

cost of labor per diem ? 

3. —^The average number of pounds weight of seed-cotton 

passed through one churka per working day ? 

4. —How many hours constitute a working day in your 

district ? 

5. —The average number of pounds weight of cleaned cot¬ 

ton turned out of one churka per working day ? 

6. —Is the cotton cleaned by the ryot who grows it at his 

own residence, or does it change owners previous to 
its being cleaned, or is it removed to a central ren¬ 
dezvous previous to its being cleaned under any 
arrangement with the zemindar or village headman ? 

7. —Have the American saw-gins been tried in the dis¬ 

trict, and with what success ? 
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To the above the Society have been* favored with the 
following replies from Coimbatore, Tiniievelly, Assam, Cen¬ 
tral India, and Agra. Should any additional information be 
received from the Correspondents resident in other parts of 
the country to whom they have applied, it will be published 
in a subsequent number of the Journal. 

I .—Replies from Coimbatore. By Dr. Wight. 

1st. From 8 to 12 annas, especially if one that has been used and 
ascertained to be a good and easy working machine. New ones are 
not csveted, when tried ones are procurable. On this ground I 
procured one of the latter for the Society, which was reported an 
efficient machine, though a very plain one to look at. 

2nd. By women and boys $ men seem to think it “ infra dig” to 
work such a machine. Cotton in this district is usually cleaned by 
contract, 1 anna for 25 lbs., or one Madras maund, equal to 1,000 
tolla weight. 

3rd. It is said a good hand cleans a maund of seed-cotton per 
diem, but I believe about 20 lbs. is near the average. 

dtli. Between 9 and 10 for hired laborers. Tliat is, from sun¬ 
rise to sunset, with a rest of 2 hours, (from 12 till 2,) during the 
heat of tlie day. This scarcely applies to churka work, that being 
all done by contract. Parties engaged are more or less industrious 
according as it suits their own convenience. 

5th. The proportion of cotton to seed as cleaned by the churka, 
being from 23 to 25 per cent., gives from 4^ to 6 lbs. clean cotton 
to one churka per diem. 

Gth. Most ryots, who are careful about their seeds (constituting 
the majority) select the finest of their crop and clean it at home for 
the sake of the seed and clothing for their families. The rest 
they generally sell to local merchants who then store it in their 
godowns and clean it at their leisure, but some of the more wealthy 
lyots who can afford to wait so long for their money prefer cleaning 
their whole crop at home, finding that the more profitable course. 
When merchants buy it they give out part to families whom they 
can trust, and part is cleaned on their own premises, each woman 
bringing her own churka. I have never heard of either zemindars 

2 K 
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or village headmen Wving any thing to do with the crops in this 
district* except in cases where they have previously made advances 
on the {^rowing crop. In such eases they are entitled to adopt 
measures to recover their advances* and then they get the credit* and 
I believe justly* of appropriating the lion’s share of the produce. 

Coimbatore: December, 1849. 

11. Replies from Coimbatore. By E. B. Thomas* Esq.» Acting 

Collector. 

Your note* with queries found me here, having left the Tinnevelly 
District some six months back; but I have forwarded your Memo, to 
the gentleman acting for me in Tinnevelly* who will* I have no'doubt* 
furnish you gladly with all information in his power* which 1 have 
requested him to do direct. 

Thinking you might also wish for similar information from hence, 
1 have added it. The churka, in Use here and in Tinnevelly* is 
the same* and is so simple and well known a machine* that it would 
not be worth while to send you a model. 


1. The price of a churka in the Coimbatore district varies from 
G to 8 annas. (16 annas to a Rupee.) 

2. The churka is worked by women only. There are two modes 
of paying for their labor* the one which is not very generally adopt¬ 
ed is the payment of a daily hire of one anna each; and the other* 
(much preferred by the Natives* and universally observed* as least 
expensive*) is payment of one anna and 4 pie for every 25 ibs. of 
seed-cotton. 

3. From 12 to 17 lbs. 

4. 11 hours may be considered as constituting a working day— 
that is* from 7 to 12 a.m. and from 2 to 6 p.m. 

5. 3 to 4-| fts. 

6. The cotton is not cleaned generally by the grower* who only sells 
the seed-cotton to merchants. They collect the article at Coimba¬ 
tore or other large towns* and clean it previous to exportation; a 
small quantity is cleaned by the growers themselves* spun* and sold 
in the bazar* to meet their daily expences. 

^ 7. The American saw-gin has been used for the American cotton 
grown in the Government Farm, and that purchased on account of 
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Gk)vernmeut; but is not generally made use o# by the Natives, who 
looking rather to the quantity than to the quality of the cotton, pre¬ 
fer the ehurka to the gin, which they consider as cauung/vastage, 
and injuring or cutting the fibre. It is, however, probable that as its 
advantages become more generally known, it will be more used. 

Ath October, 1849. 

Ill. Replies from Tinnevelty. By Mn. Cuxton, Superintendent 
of Government Cotton Gins in that district, Cotnmunicated by 
C. J. Bird, Esq., Acting Collector. 

At j;he request of E. B. Thomas, Esq., fiie Collector of this district, 
but at present acting as Principal Collector of Coimbatore, 1 have 
the honor to enclose copies of replies to the several questions ap¬ 
pended to. your letter to Mr. Thomas, dated 15th August last, of 
which those to the first six were furnished by Mr. Cuxton, in charge 
of the Government Cotton Gins in this district. 


1st. The average cost of a ehurka about here is six annas. 

2nd. Invariably worked by women; who are paid at the rate of 
one anna for churkaiag 25 lbs. of seed-cotton. 

3rd. If the people employed in churkaing keep diligently at their 
work, 25 lbs. of seed-cotton can be got through in a day, but this is 
generally considered very hard work: moreover, as their employers 
do not exact from them any stated quantity of labor, the people 
work leisurely, and are paid for as much as they do. As the result 
of enquiry, 20 lbs. seems to be the average quantity passed through 
one ehurka per day. 

4th. As concerns the churkaing business, the people say from 7 
in the morning to 5 or 6 at evening. 

5th. The out-turn of clean cotton and seed by the ehurka on 
100 lbs. of seed-cotton passed through it is respectively lbs. 25 and 
75, or three parts seed and one of clean cotton. The average quan¬ 
tity of seed-cotton passed through one ehurka per working day, 
being 20 lbs. as above stated; the out-turn of this 20 lbs. is 5 lbs. 
clean cotton and 15 lbs. seed, which I think answers the 5th question, 
asking for the average number of lbs. weight of cleaned cotton turn¬ 
ed out of one ehurka per day. 
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6th. The latter pait of this question is quite unintelligible to mO) 
and strikes me as perhaps being some arrangement peculiar to the 
Bengal ]^residency» for 1 have never heard of any such procedure up 
in Coimbatore, and as I have ascertained nothing of the sort exists 
even here where extensive cotton transactions are carried on. Ryots 
or those who grow the cotton, for the most part sell their seed- 
cotton, but occasionally clean any small quantity for the sake of the 
seed either for the feeding of their cattle or for sowing, for which 
latter purpose they are particular about the quantity of seed, and 
rather than purchase seed of a mixed quality, they clean good seed- 
cotton themselves and appropriate the seed for sowing. They do 
also, 1 believe, generally purchase seed for their cattle, and ar% only 
led to clean seed-cotton for the sake of the seed for their cattle as 
above stated, when seed sells at a high rate at the market where they 
usually purchase it. Those among the ryots who are pretty well 
off are generally in no hurry about selling their seed-cotton, and 
store it up, selling it leisurely, and to as much advantage as they 
can. But the needy ones among them, I believe, follow this plan. 
While the crop is coming on and finding themselves in want of 
money, they go to merchants and others who are in the habit of 
purchasing seed-cotton, and get the loan of funds from them in this 
manner. They get the merchant to go with them and inspect their 
fields, and between them conjecture as to the quantity likely to be 
produced, and settle the price per load, at which it is to be supplied 
when picked. If for instance a field is likely to yield 10 loads of 
seed-cotton, the merchant makes a bargain with the ryot for one- 
half or five loads of it, say at 6 or 7 Rupees per load or pothee^ and 
pays him accordingly. When the crop is picked, the ryot is bound 
to supply him the specified quantity at the settled rate, although 
seed-cotton may, at the same time, in other quarters be selling for as 
much as 8 or 10 Rs. per load. In this manner a great quantity of 
seed-cotton comes into the possession of merchants, residing in 
towns or large villages, &c. as for instance, a great quantity comes 
into the hands of people here at Sevacassee from the neighbouring 
small villages, inhabited chiefly by ryots; those merchants clean the 
seed-cotton and sell it. In Sevacassee, I believe, there are about 
25 churkaing or cotton-cleaning houses owned by merchants and 
others. 
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7th. With regard to the 7th question. The American saw>gins 
have been tried in the Tinnevellj district, but little if any, beades 
the cotton grown on the Government experimental farms, ^ve been 
ginned. The people have not grown the foreign cottons to any ex^ 
tent worth speaking of; and they consider that the country cotton is 
injured by the saws, and this opinion, I understand, is held also by 
the European Agents for purchasing cotton at the Port.of Tutacorin. 

Tinnevelly ; 23rrf October, 1849. 

IV. Beplies from Aesam, By Mr. Bedford, Sub-Amstant Com- 
miesioner. Communicated by Major Jenkins. 

Ycftiw note regarding tbe cleaning of cotton and the machines 
made use of in this province for the purpose, I have made over to 
Mr. Bedford at Goalparah, where alone cotton is cleaned by hired la¬ 
borers. Elsewhere this operation is always performed by the females 
of a family, and I hope to submit bis reply at an early date, and to 
send you with it one of the sir -'^e machines in use in these parts. 

Even at Goalparah very little cotton is cleaned; it is almost all 
exported raw, being intended for the zillahs of Mymensing, Rungporc 
and Dinajpore, which have such immense overwhelming popula¬ 
tions : it would be very unprofitable to pick the cotton in our districts 
where labor is so scarce and dear. 

Gowhatty: 3\st August, 1849, 

With reference to your circular regarding the local churkas, Mr. 
Bedford has promised to send by the Jumna a churka from Goal¬ 
parah, and he answers your queries as follows: 

“ 1. Price of a churka from as. 1 to 2. 

2. No one makes a separate livelihood by cleaning cotton, but both 
men and women are occasionally hired for this work. 

3. No trial made. 

4. Ditto ditto. 

5. 8 or 9 hours. 

6. The cotton is grown by the Garrows in their hills, and brought 
down to the weekly haute in the plains, where it is bartered to ryots 
and trading merchants, who atttend the haute in boats fom all parts 
of the country within .50 miles around. Very little cotton is grown in 
the plains of Assam. The haute are free of all tolls, and open to all 
comers.” 
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The above is applicable to all Assam, the hill growers being in 
other parts, Booteahs, Nagas, and Cacharies, and what little cotton 
is grown jn the plains is generally for the family consumption of the 
growers, except in Muttock, whence a good deal of cotton, and the 
best in the province, is exported. 

There is a very large proportion of the land in Mattock adapted 
to the growth of cotton. 

Gowhatty: 27th September^ 1849. 

-^Replies from Central India» Communicated by R. N. C. Ha¬ 
milton, Esq., Resident at Indore. 

1 have the honor to forward to you replies to the severaUqueries 
regarding cotton received from Officers in charge of different parts 
of the province of Malwa and Nimar, in the valley of the Nurbudda; 
also replies to the questions by Captain Fenwick, late of the Ni< 
zam’s service, who was extensively concerned in cotton in Berar. 

2. 1 will take an early opportunity to forward to you a Native 
churka as used at Indore. 

3. On the* 18th April 1848, No. 37,—I submitted a full report 
on this most interesting subject to the Government of India. 

Indore Residency : 20M September 1849. 

Central Malwa, Mehidpore. 

1. The average cost of a churka within the circle of my superin- 
tendence is about 1 rupee 8 annas. 

2. The churka is worked both by men and women, each receiving 
2 annas per diem. 

3. About 60 pounds weight of secd-cotton are passed through 
one churka per working day. 

4. Of cleaned cotton 15 or 16 pounds weight are, at an average, 
turned out of 1 churka per working day. 

5. About twelve hours of actual labor constitute a working day, 
an hour and a half allowed at 12 o'clock, being exclusive of the 
working hours. 

6. The cotton the ryot grows is not cleaned at his own resi¬ 
dence. It, as a general system, changes owners before undergoing 
that process, although individuals whose means admit of it have it 

* This eommunication will be found in*the present number.;— £ds. 
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occasionally cleaned at home, nor is it removed to any central ren¬ 
dezvous previous to cleaning; each ryot keeps his own until dispos¬ 
ed of. 

Rutlam. 

1. The price of a churka varies from 4 to 14 annas, and the aver¬ 
age cost may be put down at 12 annas for a tolerably fair churka. 

2. It is worked by both sexes, but more generally by women, and 
the price for labor per diem varies from 4 to 6 annas. 

3. Say 32 seers or 64 lbs., from which quantity 23 seers or 46 lbs. 
of seed are daily disengaged, provided the churka is worked through¬ 
out tbc entire day. 

4. About 9 seers or 18 lbs., and this quantity is so thoroughly 
silted that any farther winnowing would be considered perfectly 
superfluous. 

.5. The churka is usually worked throughout the day, and employ¬ 
ed for a shorter space of time on private contracts alone, but there 
is no specific or regulated time, or number of hours which consti¬ 
tute a working day. 

6. The cotton is cleaned by the purchasers alone, the ryots never 
ill any instance having undertaken that work themselves, and there 
is no central rendezvous, the purchasers invariably taking the cotton 
to their own respective residences. 

Nimar valley of the Nurhudda. 

The average cost of a churka is, for the separate parts, as follows: 

Iron roller,.. .. .. ..0120 

Wooden ditto and other wood, .. .. ..040 

Carpenter’s fee, .. .. .. ..040 

Total, .. ..140 

2. Usually by 2 women or a man and a woman, the day’s pay 
being 1 anna each. 

3. 24 seers of raw cotton or 48 pounds. 

4. 6 seers of clean cotton or 12 pounds. A class of Mussul¬ 
mans called Beindies, go from village to village about the Northern 
part of Nimar, cleaning cotton at a contract ratQ of 96 seers or 192 
lbs. of raw cotton for one Rupee. In Khimdwa a custom prevails of 
getting it cleaned at the rate of 3 pies (:J- anna) for each seer of raw 
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cotton, and another of giving the seed to the cleaner as his fee; the 
owner expecting } of the weight of the raw cotton returned clean, 
f being allowed as weight of the seed. 

5. Usually 10 hours on an average, but the Seindies abovemen- 
tioned work 12. 

6. Generally the cotton is sold unclcaned; but it is considered a 
great saving if there are women enough in the house to clean it be< 
fore selling. No custom exists of collecting the cotton in one place, 
it is sold like grain or other produce as opportunity offers. 

Berar. 

1. The cost of a churka is about 2 rupees. ,, 

2. It is generally worked by women, two to each churka, they 
arc paid by job work at the rate of 4 pice or about 2 annas per 
maund, of kupas, or cotton with the seed. 20 women will clean 25 
rnaunds of kupas a day, which at 4 pice each is 100 pice, equivalent 
to 2-12 Hydrabad rupees, at 34 pice to the rupee. Say about 2-8 
per pullah of cleaned cotton, 240 lbs. avoirdupoise, one khundee of 
kupas, equivalent to 778 lbs. will produce 180 lbs. of cleaned cotton. 
The seed, 598 lbs. usually pays for the cleaning. 

3. Arc included in the above 

4. Arc included in the above. 

5. Are included in the above. 

G. The cotton is often cleaned by the ryot at his own residence. 
They also take it with the seed to weekly markets (hauts) in large 
quantities, on carts, but the largest portion of it gets into the hands 
of middle men, who have made early advances. These again either 
clean it themselves or sell it to “ Soudharas,” whose profession is 
cleaning cotton, and others. The cleaned cotton ultimately passes 
into the hands of wholesale beuparies and surraffa, who finally deli¬ 
ver it to the Bombay dealers, from whom they too have received 
advances, and some of them send a portion of what they receive 
from the middle men and ryots to Bombay on their own account. 

VI .—Replies from Agra. By H. JET. Bell, Esq. 

No. 1. The cost of the churka in use in Agra, and contiguous 
districts, varies fron\ 6 to 8 annas per churka. 

2. It is worked indifferently by men and women, and the average 
of some 500 or 600 people employed by me, gave 1^- anna for the 
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day’s labor. It is always piece work to free^ the cotton from its 
seed. 

3. The average weight of seed>cotton varies with the proportion of 
seed. In my experience kupa» has yielded from 25 to 40 per cent, 
of clean cotton. 

4. The average out-turn of clean cotton cannot, 1 think, be taken 
higher than 8 ibs. for a day’s workr Some women have turned out 
10 or even nearly 11 lbs., and one or two men as nearly as IG ibs., 
but this was clearly very hard work. 

5. 1 think a day’s work may be taken as 11 hours, from which 
one must be deducted for dinner; but the practice is to begin soon 
after slinrisc and work till sunset, and in the long days 12 hours may 
be the usual time. 

6. The ryott and his family clean (that is, free from seed) the 
cotton they grow for the most part, the custom here being opposed 
to the sale of the kupas. It requires great and decided influence to 
induce them to sell the cotton unseeded. 1 do not believe that the 
village traders ever deal for the kupas, and it is to them the ryott 
sells his produce. 1 am told, however, that in some districts this 
is not the case; but I doubt the information. The Buneea would 
have to give the kupas to the ryott to be freed from the seed without 
the possibility of check, and when there is so great variation in this 
cotton, the proportion of cotton would be the minimum produce. 


On the Culture of Cotton in Malwa and other States, connected 

with the Indore Residen^. 

[Communicated by the Government of India. J 
From R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., 

Resident at Indore, 

To H. M. Elliot, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

Dated Indore Resideney, 18/A April, 1848. 

Sir, —I have now the honor to forward for submission to 
the Right Honorable the Governor General of India, in for- 

2 L 
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mation regarding the culture of cotton in Malwa> arranged 
in replies to the questions put by the Honorable Court of 
Directors. 

2. 1 have endeavored to condense in a tabular form the 
information collected from various quarters so as to show the 
statistics in each district of Malwa, Nimar, Bhopal and other 
States within the circle of this Residency. 

3. Having, during my several annual tours, occupied myself 
in ascertaining the extent and nature of the cotton trade, and 
of the species of cotton raised in Malwa, 1 believe the infor¬ 
mation now transmitted may be relied upon. 

4. Opium during the last ten years has almost superseded 
cotton, still there has always been a good deal produced, and 
attention is again being turned to cotton in consequence of the 
fall in opium, but the difficulty the producer in Malwa has to 
overcome is not in the cultivation of the plant but in export¬ 
ing his cotton to a mart. 

5. 1 was much struck last February to find when at Sutwass, 
in Kantaphore, about 33 miles from Indore, in the upper valley 
of Nimar, on the right bank of the Nerbudda, a large quantity 
of cotton about to be sent to Mirzaporc, via Hushungabad and 
Saugor: the cost of the cotton at Sutwass was 22 Rupees per 
bojah of 4 pucka maunds, and the cost of land-carriage 11 
Rupees, so that at Mirzapore the cost of the cotton would be 
about eleven Rupees the cwt. or 2\d. per pound avoirdupois 
at Mirzapore. 

6. The resources of India suitable for exportation can never 
be brought into a foreign market with a remunerating return 
until something is done to improve and accelerate the means 
of intercommunication. 

7. It seems almost incredible, but it is a fact, that it actual¬ 
ly takes a longer time to convey the cotton to a port than to 
rear the plant, yet the distance to be travelled in India for 
this purpose is now traversed in Europe in a few hours; the 
cotton-growing districts of Malwa not being 400 miles from the 
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port of Bombay; and though two months i^ould be consumed 
in accomplishing this distance, still Mirzapore on the Ganges 
is now resorted to,—that mart being upwards of 400 miles 
distant, after which the cotton has to be conveyed by the 
river to Calcutta. 

8. The Central States between the Satpoora range, or be¬ 
tween the Taptee and Delhie, or those of Nimar, Malwa, 
Meywar, Rajpootana, Jeypore, Kotah, Boondy and Bhopal, 
have no water carriage for their commerce, like the Dooab, 
Rohilkund, Oude, or Benares provinces; they depend upon 
the slow marches of bullocks or of camels, to convey their 
products, and, from the expenses of transport, they are al¬ 
most excluded from participating in the benefits of commerce. 

9. Surely then, these are the districts towards which the 
science, the ingenuity, the skill and capital of Britain should be 
turned, not only as most likely to improve the social and com¬ 
mercial condition of the people, but also as most likely, from 
the absence of competition, to yield a fair return on the outlay. 

10. That which the British Government should undertake, 
and which the Native Slates on the line would, if required, aid 
with their contributions, is one main line or trunk Railway 
from Bombay to Delhie. Our Government must take the 
initiative, the works should be placed under English super¬ 
intendence; not suffered to risk the trials, vexations, and 
disgusting jobbery of unscrupulous Committees, to whose 
management no native merchant in the interior will ever now 
entrust a fraction, and whose reputation, I say in sorrow, 
is one of the most painful and distressing in remote parts, 
where once the word of a British merchant was accepted 
unquestioned, and sacredly regarded. 

11. It is only the Government and its guarantee that can 
be expected to draw Native Chiefs and monied men in the 
interior into associations for the promotion of public works; 
and 1 would strongly urge upon the consideration of His 
Lordship in Council the desirability of framing some scheme 
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for the part of the Vast Empire to which 1 have alluded, by 
which the benefit of rapid intercommunication might be 
extended; with its train of social, commercial and political 
advantages, in which the Government, the Chiefs, and indi¬ 
viduals might be combined, and the works carried on by able 
and experienced Europeans, under the countenance and pro¬ 
tection of the Government Local Functionaries. 


1st. What was the price of cotton freed from seed in your district 
last year, at this season, and what is it now? 

2nd. At what rate do the ryots and cultivators sell cotton freed 
from seed if paid in advance, and what if not paid in advance? 

3rd. What are the expenses of separating the seed from the cotton 
by (churkee) distaff, or any other machine used in this country? 

4th. What arc the expences of transporting cotton from your dis¬ 
trict to Bombay, Surat, Tunkaria Bunder, Mirzaporc or any other 
market, and to what port or market is it sent the most ? 

5th. How much is the average produce of cotton in a beegah ? 

6th. How much land in your district is under cotton cultivation, 
and to what extent could it he increased ? 

7th. What is the measure, currency, the weight of seer, maund, and 
maunee in your district ? 

Indore Proper. 

1. It was 7 seers per rupee last year, and now sells at 15 seers. 

2. The husbandman does not separate cotton from seed, and with 
seed it is sold at 16 seers per maunee, if an advance be taken it 
sells a quarter less, i. e. 12 rupees per maunee. 

3. Churkee is the only machine,—expense 4 rupees per maunee. 

4. It goes from Indore to Mirzapore and not elsewhere: a cart 
carrying 5 hojahs is hired for 55 rupees, and 5 rupees of duty must 
be added, 

5. In the best land a maunee, and in bad 6 maunds, one produce. 

6. 5,000 heegahe are under cotton cultivation, and 1,000 more 
could be added. 

7. 110 cubits square make a beegah, a seer 62 Hallec rupees, 
a kuteha maund is 20 seers, 12 kutcha or 6 pucka maunds make a 
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maunee; the currency is Hallee rupees; a hojah is 4 pucka maunds 
about 3 cwt.; the Ilallee and Co.’s rupees are nearly par. 

Samaire, 

1. 6 seers per rupee last year, 5 seers per rupee now. 

2. At 16 seers per maunee not cleaned of seed, no advance is 
made. 

3. Churkee the only machine, expense 2 rupees 4 annas. 

4. Very little cultivated, and often brought from Indore for use. 
Sent nowhere. 

5. 2 kutcha maunds, produce of one heegak* 

6. *Only 2 or 300 beegahs are now under cotton, but it could be 
extensively increased. 

7. The seer 80 Hallee rupees, 1 kutcha maund 20, and pucka 
40 seers, 12 kutcha or 6 pucka maunds a maunee; hegah 4 pucka 
maunds. Hallee currency. 

Mehidpore. 

1. 27 rupees per maunee last year—42 rupees this year. 

2. At 39 to 42 rupees per maunee this year—2 rupees less if 
paid in advance. 

3. Churkee the only machine, expense 2 rupees per maunee, 

4. It is transported from Mehidpore to Kulpie or Mirzapore at 
the additional cost of 2^ rupees per maund. In transporting it to 
Tunkaria Bunder, Surat or Baroach 1 rupee 4 annas per maund would 
be the expense, but here the experiment has never been tried. From 
Rutlam, Kochrade and Burnugger it is often sent to those ports. 

5. 6 maunds of 18 seers each in a beegah including seed—cleared 
of seed it remains 1 ^ maund, the most produce is 4 maunds, which 
gives 1 maund of cotton without seed. 

6. About 10,000 to 12,000 beegahs are now sown with cotton, 
about 2,000 more could be added, it is capable of still further increase 
as it can grow in theyou;ar, moorg and thoor fields. 

7. 5^ square cubits make a biswahsee, cubits wide and 105 
long make a biswah —20 square biswahs make a beegah; a seer 80 
Hallee rupees, a maund 18 seers, and 12 maunds of this weight is a 
maunee. The currency is Oojein or Indore Rupees, known as 
Hallee Rupees. 
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• Bampoora. 

1.4^ seers per rupee at Rampoora, per rupee at Maunassa. 

2. No.advance is ever made in this district, cotton with seed 21^ 
rupees per maunee without its seed. 

3. Churkee the only machine: rupees 3-8 per maunee the expense 
of separating seed. 

4. This district does not send cotton anywhere. * 

.5. Only a maund of cotton with seed is produced in a heegah. 

6. Very little cotton is cultivated here, altogether about 30 or 40 
leegaJis, as much more could be added. 

7. GO square yards is a heegah ; a seer 96 Salim Shaee Rupees at 
Rampoora, 91 rupees at Maunassa; 20 seers a maund, 12 maunds a 
maunee. The currency is Salim Shaee Rupees, which is from 18 to 
20 per cent, worse than Hallee. 

Mulharghur. 

1. 3^ rupees per katcha maund last year, 4 Salim Shaee Rupees 
now. 

2. 19 rupees per maunee. No advance made. 

3. Churkee the only machine, expense 3 annas per maund kutcha. 

4. Very little produce brought in from Meywar for consumption. 

5. 6, 4, and 2 maunds per heegah is the produce. 

6. 1,000 heegahs under cultivation, more could be added. 

7. 60 yards square a heegah^ 84 Salim Shaee Rupees a seer, 20 
seers the kutcha maund, 12 kutcha or 6 pucka maunds a maunee. 
Salim Shaee Rupees the currency. 

Sunjeit. 

1. 3 kutcha rupees per maund last year, 3^ this year. 

2. 14 kutcha rupees per maund, no advance made. 

3. Ditto ditto, expense 2 annas per maund kutcha. 

4. Transported nowhere, very little, barely enough for internal 
consumption is produced. 

5. The average produce per heegah is 3 maunds. 

6. 200 heegahs under cultivation. 

7. 90 hands or cubits square is a heegah ; 32 Salim Shaee Rupees 
a kutcha seer. 12 kutcha or 6 pucka maunds a maunee, Salim 
Shaee Rupees the currency. 
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Burrowda, * 

1. 2 rupees 12 annas per mannd last year, 3^ this year. 

2. With seed on advance 17 rupees, virithout seed 19 rjapees per 
maunee. 

3. Ditto ditto, expense 4 annas per kutcha maund. 

4. Transported to Baroach or Tunkaria Bunder alone, at an ex¬ 
pense of 1 rupee 5 annas per maund. 

5. The average produce per heegah is 3 maunds. 

6. From 3 to 400 heegahi under cultivation: could be in¬ 
creased. 

7. 100 square cubits make a heegah, 74 Salim Shaee Rupees a 
seer, 20 seers a kutcha maund. 12 kutcha or Q pucka maunds or 40 
seers each a maunee, Salim Shaee Rupees the currency. 

Jowrah, 

1. 3 nipees 4 annas per maund last year, 4 rupees this year. 

2. On advance 18 rupees, otherwise 20 rupees per maund. 

3. Ditto ditto, expense 4 annas per maund. 

4. Transported from Jowrah to Baroach and Tunkaria Bunder, at 
an expense of 1 rupee 5 annas per maund. 

5. 3 maunds the average produce. 

6. 1,000 beegahs under cultivation ; could be increased. 

7. 100 cubits square make a heegah —84 Salim Shaee Rupees a 
seer, 20 seers the kutcha maund, ^ pucka or 12 kutcha maunds the 
maunee, Salim Shahee Rupees the currency. 

• Talmunda Wal, 

1. 3 rupees 4 annas per maund last year, 4^ rupees this year. 

2. No advance given, about 20 rupees per maund. 

3. Ditto ditto, expense 2 rupees 12 annas per maunee, 

4. Sent to Kochrade or Rutlam alone. 

5. 2 to 6 maunds per heegah, 

6. 1,200 heegaha are under cultivation—more could be added, but 
the profit is not equal to the labor and expense. 

7. 105 square cubits make a heegah, 82 Salim Shaee Rupees a 
seer, 20 seers to a kutcha, and 40 to a pucka maund—6 pucka or 
12 kutcha maunds b a maunee, Salim Shaee Rupees is the cur¬ 
rency. 
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Butlam, 

1. 3 rupees 8 annas per maund is the present rate of **sutta” 

2. IG^rupees per maunee with seed. No advance in this district. 

3. Churkee the only machine, 2 rupees 6 annas the expense per 
maunee for separating the seed. 

4. Sends cotton only to Baroach, a large bag of 16 maunds or a small 
one of 9 maunds costs 5 rupees and 3 rupees respectively for transport. 

5. 24 ? or 6 kutcha maunds is the produce of a heegdh, 

6. No proper estimate can be formed of the extent to which cotton 
is cultivated, but probably it may be 3,500 beegahs. 

7. 41 Salim Shaee Rupees to a seer, 40 seers to a maund, 12 
maunds to a maunee, Salim Shaee Rupees the currency. 

Konwar (Bhar). 

1. 2 rupees per hitcka maund last year, 3 rupees this year. 

2. 11 or 12 rupees per maunee^ on advance a rupee less. 

3. Ditto ditto, 2 rupees 2 annas the expense per maunee for separat¬ 
ing the seed. 

4. Sends to no other market but Bunnugger and Rutlam. 

5. Ditto ditto. 

6. 60 beegahs arc now under cultivation, could be increased to 
125 beegahs. 

7. 20 beegahs of 5 cubits each make a beegahs 80 Hallce rupees a 
seer, 20 seers a kutcha and 40 seers to a pucka maund, 12 kutcha 
maunds to a maunee^ 4 pucka maunds to a bojah. nallec Rupees the 
currency. 

Chieulda. 

1. 16 rupees per beegah last year, and 16 rupees this year. 

2. 17 rupees a maunee^ on advance a rupee less. 

3. Ditto ditto 4 rupees 4 annas the expense per maunee for separat¬ 
ing the seed. 

4. Transported to Baroach and Baroda at an expense of 1| rupees 
per maund, i. e. 1 rupee hire for carriage, and 8 annas as duty. 

5. A piece of land in which a maund of seed could be scattered is 
called a beegah. Its growth depends on rain, no accurate estimate 
can be formed of the extent of cultivation. 

6. No extent can be accurately estimated. 
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7. The beegah is not measured here^—80 rupees to a seer, 40 seers 
to a maund, 12 maunds to a maunee, Hallee Rupees the currency. 

Kantogihore. 

1. 16 rupees'^ast year, 22 rupees this year. 

2. 17 rupees per maunee on advance, or 20 rupees without ad¬ 
vance. 

3. Ditto ditto, 4 rupees per maunee expense for separating the 
seed. 

4. Transported to Mirzapore only at a cost of 55 rupees for five 
byahst i. e. 50 rupees hire for carriage and 5 rupees duty. 

5. 11 maunds is the average produce of a beegah. 

6. 2,000 beegahs are now under cultivation, 1,000 more could be 
added. 

7. The land in which a maunee of seed may be scattered is called 
a beegahherCt 90 rupees to a seer, 40 seers to a maund, 12 maunds to 
a maunee^ 4 maunds to a bojah. Hallee Rupees the currency. 

Sehore. 

1. 5 rupees 12 annas per maund last year, 6 rupees 8 annas this 
year. 

2. 6 rupees 8 annas per maund without seed, with seed 2 rupees 
8 annas per maund. On advance 2 rupees 4 anuas per maund. 

3. Churkee is the only machine, and the expense in separating 
seed 5 annas per maund. 

4. Transported to Mirzapore: a bullock or buifaloe carrying 3 
pucka maunds cost 7 rupees 8 annas, beside 1 rupee duty. 

5. 2 maunds 10 seers average. 

6. Not extensively cultivated now, but could be increased. 

7. 1,000 cubits square makes a beegah, 60 rupees a seer, Bhopalee 
currency, 40 seers a maund, 8 maunds a maunee. A wooden cup used 
as a measure of wheat called kora —98 rupees make a kora, 32 koras 
a maund. Bhopal Rupee is the currency, 8 per cent, worse than 
Company’s. 

Bairseeah. 

1. 6 rupees per maund last year, 8 rupees 8 annas this year. 

2. 8 rupees per maund without seed, with seed 2 rupees 8 annas 
per maund. On advances still less. 

2 M 
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3. As preceding. 

4. Transported to Mirzapore at an expense of 5 rupees per maund, 

i. e. 3 rnf>ecs duty, 2 rupees hire, it is also transported to Kalpee at 
the same rate. 

j. 2 maunds is the average. 

6. /»,000 beegahs are now under cultivation, 2,500 heegahs more 
could be added. 

7. 105 cubits square make a beegah, 100 rupees a seer for cotton 
or opium, and 82 rupees a seer for com—40 seers to a maund, 4 
rnaunds to a maree. Bhopalce Rupees tlie currency. 

Serong. ^ 

1. 6 seers per rupee last year, 4>^ seers per rupee this year. 

2. 12 seers per rupee with seed, 4^ seers without seed. On ad¬ 
vances the jn-icc is little less. 

3. CJivrkee the only machine; I rupee 8 annas per mnunee is the 
expense for separating seed, sometimes the seed is taken in lieu of 
cash payment for wages. 

1. Sent nowhere, vciy little being produced. 

5. 3 to 4 maunds per beegah. 

t). Very little is sown. 

7. 0 kutc/ia bojahs make 6 pucka, 104 Serooj rupees to a seer. 
A mnunee is 4 maunds. Currency the Serooj Rupee. 

J)har. 

1. 24 rupees per maimee last year, 36 rupees this year. 

2. 36 rupees per mavnee, 1 rupee 8 annas per maunee less if 
paid in advance. 

3. Churkee is the only machine, expense of separating seed 2 ru¬ 
pees per maund. 

4. Nowhere transported save to Rutlam and Indore, expense of 
transport cannot be accurately known. 

5. The best produce is 6 maunds per beegah, 4 maunds the next 
and 2 maunds the third. 

6. From 1,000 to 1,200 beegahs arc under cultivation in the whole 
district of Dhar. Could be increased from 1 to 200 beegahs more. 

7. 20 biswahs make a beegah, 80 rupees to a seer, 40 seers to a 
pucka maund, 6 mai-j^s to a maunee, 4 maunds to a begah. Hallee 
Rupees is the currency. 
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Nemmoar. 

1. 16 rupees per bojah last year, 20 rupees per bojah this year. 

2. 20 to 23^ rupees per maunee with seed, vrithout seed the cot¬ 
ton is 4 mauud^ (bojah)^ 21 rupees on advance, the rate this year 
was 16 rupees u maunee^ and without advance 20 rupees. 

3. Ditto ditto, expense of separating seed 4 rupees per maunee. 

4. Transported to Mirzapore only, if on a camel the expense is 7 
rupees per bojah (4 maunds), if on a cart 12 rupees per ditto. 

5. 2 maunds only is produced in a beega\ in which the cotton is 
20 seers and the seed 1^ maunds. 

6. ^,000 beegaha: capable of increase. 

7. A beegah is of 20 biswahs, revenue on a beegah 1 rupee, 90 
rupees to a seer, 40 rupees to a raaund, 12 maunds to a maunee, 1 
bojah is 4 maunds. llallee Rupees is the currency. 

Milkheira. 

1. 5 rupees per inaund last year, and 7 rupees per ditto to this 
year, 

2. 12 rupees per maunee with seed, seed never taken out from 
the cotton, if an advance of 1 rupee per maunee less. 

3. Ditto ditto, 1 rupee 9 annas per maunee the cost of separating 
the seed. 

4. No exports. 

5. 1 maund 10 seers pucka is the produce of a beegah of seed¬ 
less cotton. 

6. 1,000 beegahs are under cultivation: no increase is possible. 

7. 100 square cubits make a beegah^ 80 rupees to a seer, 25 seers 
to a maund, 8 maunds to a maunee. Boondy Rupees the currency. 

Kanur. 

1. 6 rupees per maund last year, 7J rupees per ditto this year. 

2. 12 rupees or 12 rupees 8 annas per maunee^ a rupee less in 
advance. 

3. Ditto ditto, 1 rupee 12 annas per matinee the cost of separating 
the seed. 

4. Consumed, not exported. 

5. 2 or 2i maunds is the produce per beegah. 
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6. 500 beegahs ulider cultivation: the same number of heegahti 
could be added. 

7. 100 cubits square is a beegah, 80 rupees a seer, 17 seers a 
maund, 12 maunds a maunee. Boondy Rupees the currency. 

Piplone. 

1. 3|- rupees per maund last year, 3^ rupees this year. 

2. rupees per maunee, on advance 10 rupees per maunee. 

3. Churkee the only machine, 1 rupee 8 annas per maunee cost of 
separating the seed. 

4. Consumed, not exported. 

5. 2 or 3 maunds per heegah the average produce. 

6. 300 beegahs are under cultivation, 10 beegahe more could be 
added. 

7. 100 cubits square makes a heegah, 80 rupees to a seer, 16 
seers to a maund, 12 maunds to a maunee. Boondy currency. 

Hoomair. 

1. 3y rupees per maund last year, 4 rupees this year. 

2. 12 rupees per maunee, on advance 11 rupees. 

3. Ditto ditto, 1 rupee 4 annas per maunee cost of separating 
seed. 

4. Ditto ditto ditto. 

5. 2 maunds the most, 1 maund 17? seers the least produce of a 
heegah. 

6. 1,000 beegahe are under cultivation, 150 more could be added. 

7. 90 cubits square to a heegah, 80 rupees to a seer, 25 seers to 
a maund, 8 maunds to a maunee. Boondy currency. 

Soheit. 

1. 6|^ rupees per maimd last year, 4 rupees this year. 

2. 21 rupees per maund, no advance taken. 

3. Ditto ditto, 4 rupees per maunee cost of separating the seed. 

4. Ditto ditto ditto. 

5. 1 maund or | a maund of 42 seers the produce of a heegah. 

6. 100 or 125 beegahe are under cultivation: no increase could be 
made. 

7. 100 cubits square to a heegah, 80 Hallee Rupees to a seer, 42 
seers to a maund, 8 maunds to a maunee. Boondy currency. 
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Jtoow^a, 

1. 3 rapees per maund last year, 3f per ditto this year. 

2. 15 rupees per maunee^ no advance taken. 

3. Ditto ditto, 2 rapees per maunee the cost of separating the seed. 

4. Ditto ditto ditto. 

5. 4 kutcha maunds is the produce of a heegdht 3 maunds the 
least. 

6. 500 heegaha are under cultivation, 300 beegahs more could be 
added. 

7. 90 cubits square to a heegaha 64 rupees to a seer, 16 seers to a 
maund, 12 maunds to a maunee, Salim Shace Rupees the currency. 

Demaae, 

1. 26 rapees per maunee ivithout seed last year, 31 or 32 ditto 
this year. 

2. 13 rupees per maunee with seed, on advance 10 rupees per 
maunee. 

3. Ditto ditto, 1 rupee 12 annas per maunee the cost of separating 
the seed. 

4. Ditto ditto ditto. 

1). 4 maunds of 17 seers each of the best kind, and either 1 maund 
or say 2 the least produce of a beegah. 

6. 275 beegahs are under cultivation, a few beegahs more could be 
added. 

7. 20 biswahs to a heegahy 80 rapees to a seer, seers to a kutchuy 
12 maunds to a maunee, A pucka maunds to a b(gahy 40 seers u pucka 
maund. Currency Hallce Rupees. 

Barmd. 

1. 3-1- rupees per maunee last year, 3^ this year. 

2. 12 rupees per maunee, and sometimes \2^ rupees—on advance 
10 rupees per maund. 

3. Churkee the only machine, 1 rupee 8 annas per maund cost of 
separating the seed. 

4. Consumed, no export. 

5. 6 kutcha maunds could be produced in a beegahy the least 4 
maunds. 

6. 500 beegahs under cultivation, 300 more could be added. 
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7. 100 cubits squaVe to a beegahy 80 rupees to a seer, 16 seers to 
a maund, 12 maunds to a maunee. Boondy currency. 

' Mundisore. 

]. 3 rupees per maund last year, 3-12 this year. 

2. 16 rupees a maunee with seed, 15 rupees on advance. 

3. Ditto ditto, 2 rupees per maunee cost of separating the seed. 

4. Transported to Baroach, 2 rupees 2 annas the duty. 

5. 2 to 6 maunds produced in a heegah. 

6. 2,000 beegahs are under cultivation. 

7. 100 cubits square to a beegah, 92 rupees to a seer, 15 seers to 
a maund, 12 maunds to a maunee: the currency Salim Shaee Rupees. 

Kochrade. 

t 1.2 rupees 12 annas per maund last year, 3 rupees 12 annas this 
year. 

2. 21 rupees per maunee with seed, 18 rupees on advance. 

3. Ditto ditto, 2 rupees per maunee cost of separating the seed. 

4. Transported to Baroach, 1 rupee 2 annas the cost per maund, but 
when sent to Tunkarea Bunder 1 rupee 9 annas. 

5. 6 maunds the produce of a heegah. 

6. 2,000 beegahs are under cultivation, 500 more could be added. 

7. 100 cubits square to a beegahy 82 rupees to a seer, 20 seers to 
a maund, 12 maunds to a maunee. Currency Salim Shacc Rupees. 

Naharghur. 

1. 3 rupees per maund last year, 3 rupees 12 annas this year. 

2. 16 rupees per maunee with seed, 15 on advance. 

3. Ditto ditto, 2 rupees per maunee cost of separating the seed. 

4. Is sent to Mundosorc, at a cost of 12 annas per maunee. 

5. 3 to 6 maunds the produce of a heegah. 

6. 400 beegahs are now under cultivation, 100 more could be 
added. 

7. 100 cubits square to a beegahy 92 rupees to a seer, 16 seers to 
a maund, 12 maunds to a maunee. Currency Salim Shaee Rupees. 

Lookhera. 

1. 3 rupees per maund last year, 3*12 this year. 

2. 16 rupees per maunee with seed, 15 on advance. 
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3. Churkee the only machine, 2 rupees per ttlaunee cost of separat¬ 
ing the seed. 

4. Condemned, no export. 

5. 3 to 6 maunds the produce of a heegah. 

6.. 100 beegahs under cultivation, as much more can be added. 

7. 100 cubits square to a heegah^ 80 rupees to a seer, 20 seers to a 
maund, 12 maunds to a maunee. Currency Salim Shaee Rupees. 

Curil. 

1. 2 rupees per maunee last year, 2-12 this year. 

2. 12 rupees per maunee with seed, 10 on advance. 

3. 'Ditto ditto, 1 rupee 8 annas per maunee cost of separating the 
seed. 

* 4. Is sent to Kochrade at a cost of 1 rupee per maunee, 

5. 3 to 4 maunds the produce of a beegah. 

6. COO beegahs are under cultivation, 500 more could be added. 

7. 100 cubits square to a beegah^ 80 rupees to a seer, 18 seers to 
a maund, 12 maunds to a maunee. Currency Hallce Rupees. 

Bhussowda. 

1. 4 rupees per maunee la^t year, 4-8 this year. 

2. 15 rupees 12 annas per maunee with seed, no advance made. 

3. Ditto ditto, 2 rupees per maunee cost of separating the 
seed. 

4. Consumed, no export. 

5. 1^ to 2 maunds the produce of a heegah. 

6. 900 beegahs are under cultivation, 50 could be added. 

7. 100 cubits square to a beegah^ 82 rupees to a seer, 20 seers to a 
maund, 12 maunds to a maunee. Currency Ilallcc Rupees. 

Bicthan. 

1. 20 rupees per beegah of seedless cotton (of 4 maunds) last 
year, and 18 rupees ditto this year. 

2. rupees per maunee with seed, no advance made. 

3. Ditto ditto, 3 rupees per maunee cost of separating the seed. 

4. Is sent to Burnuggur at a cost of 5 rupees per cart, carrying 
3 rupees per maunee. 

5. 1§ to 6 maunds the produce of a beegah. 
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6. 150 heegaht are'under cultivation: 25 could be added. 

7. 20 biawaha to a heegah, 80 rupees to a seer, 40 seers to a maund, 

6 pucka ^aunds a maunee, 4 maunds to a bcgah. Currency Hallee 
Rupees. 

Sagore. 

1. 20 rupees per maunee last year, 24 rupees this year. 

2. 12 rupees per maunee with seed, no advance made. 

3. Churkee the only machine, 2 rupees per m§unee cost of sepa¬ 
rating the seed. 

4. Consumed, no export. 

5. 5 maunds the average produce. > 

6. Not known. 

7. 100 cubits square to a beegah^ 80 rupees to a seer, 20 seers to a« 
kutcha maund, 12 maunds to a maunee. Currency Hallee Ru¬ 
pees. 

Bumuggur. 

1. 17 rupees or 18 rupees per btgah last year, 20 or 27 this year. 

2. 10 to 14 rupees per maunee always with seed, 2 rupees per 
maunee less on advance. 

3. Ditto ditto, expense of cleaning 2 rupees 5 annas per maund. 

4. Consumed, little or no export. 

5. 2, 4, to 6 maunds the produce. 

6. Not known. 

7. 5 cubits square to a biawah, 20 bUwaha to a beegaht 80 rupees 
to a seer, 20 seers to a kutcha maund, 12 maunds to a maunee^ 4 
maunds to a bojah : currency Hallee Rupees. 

Sonekutch, 

1. 5 rupees per maunee last year, 8 rupees this year. 

2. 12 rupees per maunee^ with seed 10 rupees per maunee, 

3. Ditto ditto, expense of cleaning 1 rupee 12 annas per maunee. 

4. Sent to Oojein and Bumuggur. 

5. 4 kutcha maunds the average produce. 

6. 3,000 beegahs under cultivation, as many more could be added. 

7. 5 cubits square to a biawah, 20 biawaha to a heegah^ 80 rupees to 
a seer, 18 seers to a kutcha maund, 12 maunds to a maunee. Cur¬ 
rency Hallee Rupees. 
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Bhorassa, 

*1. 18 to 20 rupees per bojah last year, 28 to 30 this year, of seed¬ 
less cotton. 

2. 12 rupees per maunee nvithout seed, on advance 10 rupees ditto. 

3. Ditto ditto, expense of cleaning 2 rupees per vmunee. 

4. Sent to Oojein and Indore at a cost of 1 rupee 8 annas per 
bofah, 

5. 3 to 4 maunds per beegah. 

6. 600 beegaha, as many more could be added. 

7. 5 cubits square to a hiswahy 20 biswahs to a heegaht 82 rupees 
to a seer, 18 seers to a kutcha maund, 12 maunds to a maune^. Cur¬ 
rency Hallee Bupecs. 

Newree, 

1. 16 rupees per heegah last year, 22 rupees ditto this year. 

2.12 rupees per maunee with seed, 8 rupees per ditto on ad¬ 
vance. 

3. Ditto ditto, expense qf cleaning 2 rupees per maunee, 

4. Ditto ditto ditto. 

5. 2 to 6 maunds per beegah, 

6. 750 beegahst 600 more could be added. 

7. All as the preceding. 

Shujawalpore. 

1. 40 rupees per maunee last year, the same this year. 

2. 14 rupees per maunee the bazar rate, 8 rupees on advance. 

3. Churkee the only machine, expense of cleaning 2 rupees per 
maunee. 

4 Consumed, no export. 

5. 2 to 4 maunds per beegah. 

6. Not known. 

7. 5 cubits square to a biswahs 20 biswahs to a beegah, 60 rupees 
to a seer, 28 seers to a maund, 8 maunds to a maunee, 6 maunds to a 
hegah. Currency Hallee Rupees. 

Tank. 

1. 30 rupees per maunee last year, 36 rupees this year. 

2. 13 rupees per maunee with seed, 10 rupees per ditto on advance. 

3. Ditto, 2 rupees ditto. 

2 N 
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4. DittOf ditto dittb. 

5. 3 to 6 mauuds ditto. 

6. Not known. 

7. All as preceding, only that 18 seers make a maund. 

Seetamhow. 

1. 3 rupees 12 annas per maund last year, 4 rupees this year. 

2. 15 rupees per maunee with seed on advance, without advance 
17 rupees. 

3. Ditto, 2 rupees 12 annas ditto. 

4. Ditto ditto ditto. 

5. 3 maunds ditto.' , 

f). 3,000 beegahs under cultivation, 3,000 more could he added. 

7. 100 cubits square to a beegah, 40 rupees to a seer, 40 seers to a 
maund, 12 maunds to a maunee. Currency Salim Shaee Eupees. 

Augur, 

1. 8 seers per rupee last year, 5 seers per rupee this year. 

2. 12 rupees per maunee with seed, 10 rupees ditto on advance. 

3. Ditto 1 rupee to Ioanna ditto. 

4. Sent only to Rutlam at a cost of 4 rupees per bojah of 4 
maunds. 

5. 3 ditto ditto. 

6. Not known. 

7. 100 cubits square to a beegah, 82 rupees to a seer, 16 seers to a 
maund, 12 maunds to a maunee. Boondy currency. 

(Sd.) E. N. C. Hamilton, Resident. 

(True Copies.) 

P. Melvill, 

Under-Secg, to the Govt, of India, 
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Report on samples of Tobacco and Coffee^ raised at Hazaree- 
baughy by Mr. C. Wheeler. 

I have the pleasure to advise you of the despatcl\ of sam¬ 
ples of Cuba, Bhilsa, and Gibali tobacco, grown from seeds 
furnished last year by the Society. Also ten seers of coffee, 
received lately from the Government Garden at Chota Nag- 
pore ; as also a few flower seeds. 

The tobacco flourished luxuriantly here, both in my 
Nursery Garden, and in my Coffee plantation. It was much 
destroyed by insects at first, which were very abundant this 
year^ 1 imagine from the small quantity of rain that fell last 
season. First a hairy worm attacked it, and afterwards a 
small kind of cricket, and no care appeared altogether to 
prevent their ravages. The plants were much watered, as 
this climate is very dry. 1 shall esteem it a favor if the 
Committee on Tobacco will pass their opinion on the three 
kinds, and state which is the best, and most likely to flou¬ 
rish in this climate, judging by the samples; the plants of 
which all grew equally well. Of course, the sort deemed 
most valuable would be the one 1 ought to increase the cul¬ 
tivation of. Of the three, I prefer the flavor of the Cuba, 
which is far superior to any of the native sorts that I have 
yet seen. I shall be very thankful to have a comparison 
made between the Cuba grown here and that grown else¬ 
where in the East Indies, and of the marketable value of it. 
I have sent some to be made up into segars, and 1 hope 
they may be ready in time for your meeting, when I trust 
the Members will be able to give a favorable opinion upon 
them. If I find it likely to be profitable, I shall introduce 
the cultivation into this district, where at present there is no 
tobacco grown. I may add, that by further care, and richly 
manuring the soil, the tobacco may be cultivated in a supe¬ 
rior manner, especially as the soil here is entirely free from 
saltpetre. I shall be very happy to try other sorts, if the 
Society can procure me seeds from Manilla, and Sandoway, 
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and Latakia. The^sample of coffee, 1 hope, will be consider¬ 
ed as got up in an improved manner. The beans appear to 
be of a ,good color, and were not much broken in the pro¬ 
cess, and it is not deficient, I think, in aroma, and it will 
improve by age, having been plucked only in February last. 

My coffee nursery is still very flourishing, and the seeds 
last obtained from Government are germinating in great 
numbers. I shall be glad to supply any body requiring 
young plants at 12 rupees per 1,000. Some seeds procured 
from Ceylon, and which arrived out of the husk, and were 
planted by separate half berries, as I understand is the cus¬ 
tom on that island, have entirely failed: but all which 1 
planted from the Government Garden, in whole berries, have 
germinated. 1 am glad to find the demand for coffee seeds 
increasing, and have supplied the following gentlemen, Mr. 
Cooke, of Goruckpore; Mr. Gubbins, of Meerut; Dr. Suther¬ 
land, at Azimghur; and Major Spottiswoode, of Haupper; but 
I am very much of opinion, that their seeds will not all ger¬ 
minate, as their applications came too late in the season, with 
. the exception of r. Cookers. 

When I last reported progress, I had completed planting 
out by the end of October, which I imagine was rather 
late, as no more rain fell to enable the plants to recover 
themselves after removal; and curious to say, the young 
plants suffered more than the older ones; a hard winter fol¬ 
lowed, and many nights of severe frost, such as has not been 
known here before, which proved fatal to about two-thirds of 
the plants, though carefully watered and attended to. Per¬ 
haps the water increased the cold, and did injury, but they 
looked so sickly, that I thought it might revive them, and 
as the roots are now nearly all still alive, and beginning to 
sprout again with this genial hot weather, I cannot think 
that my treatment destroyed them. Nor can I attribute it 
to anything but the frost, which visibly nipped them more 
and more every night; whilst the plants in the nursery of 
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every growth from seedlings to those now bearings were en¬ 
tirely uninjured; which 1 attribute to the partial shelter of 
hedges and fruit. trees.* At Chota Nagpore also^ young 
plants which had been out some months before mine^ suffer¬ 
ed in a like manner. 

With respect to coffee thriving best on virgin soil^ as is 
constantly stated^ 1 may mention^ that my plantation is on 
land that must have laid fallow from 12 to 14 years^ that is 
before Hazareebaugh was made a cantonment^ of which this 
land is a portion. 1 did not obtain possession of it in time 
to give it more than three ploughings, which may have left 
some injurious properties in the soil that injured the coffee 
plants. But newly cleared forest land must be still more 
pernicious. Indeed, the cultivators in this part of the world 
never sow newly cleared ground, but keep constantly turning 
it for three or four years, as th% declare the soil, until it has 
been well exposed to the air, is deleterious to grain. How 
will coffee planters reconcile this statement ? Perhaps the 
cause may be the absence of primitive forests containing 
large trees, though I think some of the jungle within 20 miles 
of this may come under this designation. 

27/A May, 1850. 


To the Members of the Committee on Coffee and Tobacco, 


No. 1. Muster of tobacco raised 
from Cuba seed. 

No. l.A. M usters of cigars made 
from Cuba tobacco. 

No. 2. Tobacco raised from Gibi^ 
li seed. 

No. 3. Ditto from Bhilsa seed. 

No. 4. Coffee raised from Mocha 
stock from Col. Ousoley’s Plan¬ 
tation. 


Gentlemen, —I have the plea¬ 
sure to submit for your opinion 
certain musters of tobacco and one 
of coffee, as detailed in the margin. 
These musters have been raised at 
Hazareebaugh, by Mr. Wheeler, 
who appears to be a very zealous 


* This failure has not only been tho means of throwing me back a whole 
year, but has subjected me to severe pecuniary loss, and it has also had the 
effect of shaking my former confidence respecting the successful cultivation 
of coffee in this vicinity. 
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No. B. A sample of coffee from 
Col. Ouscloy’s Plantation.* 


Metcalfe Hall : 


agriculturist. Mr. Wheeler’s 
communication is also circulated 
for your information. 


24th July, 1850. 


James Hume, 

Honorary Secretary A, and H. S. 


* N.B.—This is sent for the sake of comparison. Full particulars regarding 
this coffee will be found in Journal A. and H. S., Vol. Vll. p. 7, a copy of 
which is likewise circulated. 


Samples of Tobacco. 

No. 1. Sample of tobacco raised from, I presume, imported 
Cuba seed. A good and creditable specimen, partaking of the 
mildness and fragrance of the leaf of original stock, but want¬ 
ing in some respects of good or careful curing. It is of fair 
strength and good color. The value in this market of the 
above tobacco it is impossible to quote with any correctness, 
as it is a description unknown in the Calcutta bazar, but I 
think rupees to 7 per maund (bazar) may be stated as 
the price which it would fetch with reference to its probable 
value in home market. 

The musters of segars made from the above tobacco and 
which accompany arc too new to form at present any judg¬ 
ment on, but they should be kept in a dry place for a few 
months and then re-submitted for the opinion of the Com¬ 
mittee. They appear w’ell made and of good scent. 

No. 2. Sample of Gibelli tobacco. Not so well grown as 
the other musters, and with a coarseness of appearance and 
indifferent color in some of the leaves, but apparently of 
strong flavor though little fragrance. Probable value in 
this market rupees 3^ to 4 per maund. 

No. 3. From Bhilsa seed. A favorable specimen of this 
description of leaf, with good color, strength and flavor 
and considerable scent; worth here probably rupees 5 per 
maund. 
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No. 4. Coffee sample from Hazareebailgb^ evidently from 
Mocha stocky as indicated by the berry, small, even, round, 
hard and of fragrant smell; a very fair specimen as ^he pro¬ 
duce of young trees. Kept for a couple of years this sample 
would be materially enhanced in value. I deem its worth in 
London market to be 50s, to 54^. per cwt. in bond, irrespec¬ 
tive of the excited prices which now rule there for all coffees 
of colonial growth. If ^ged and more mellow it would likely 
fetch 60^. I recommend the producer to send home 1 or 2 
cwt. packed in a barrel, and I shall be happy to obtain for 
him from experienced parties there a full and particular re¬ 
port on it. The sample of coffee grown by the late Col. 
Ouseley at Chota Nagpore, and which accompanied the 
above, is a very choice article and improved by age; worth 
605. per cwt. in bond. 


T . . . _ James Cowell, 

1 agree in opinion^ ' 

\jf^ n _ «ii f Wm. Storm, 


with Mr. Cowell. J 


F. P. Strong. 


Calcutta; 

25th July, 1850. 

I think the above remarks applicable to the tobacco. The 
coffee is very much like what I sent to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and to the Court of Directors, between 15 and 20 
years ago; the opinion of the brokers is to be found in our 
Volumes. The coffee in vial marked A (Col. Ouseley’s) 
I pirepared and tasted yesterday, the other this morning— 
the latter is far superior to the other in taste; the berry is 
much like all I have grown, and seen in this country, and 
unlike the Java article always grown under the shade of the 
Dadap. (Erythrina Corallodendron,) 


30/^ July, 


F. P. Strong. 
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Report on some Soap-yklding pods from China, ^By Dr. 

I 

Falconer. 

I have examined the pods and seeds sent round by Dr. 
Macgowan^ as yielding a kind of vegetable soap or cos¬ 
metic* used by the Chinese, and supposed by him to belong 
to a species of Sapindus, 

These pods consist of a broad-oblong thick legumen—with 
equal cartilaginous valves and a uniform cavity, containing 3 
or 4 roundish seeds, each about the size of a tea seed, the pod 
splitting imperfectly by the ventral suture and feeling 
greasy. It belongs to a leguminous plant of the CcBsa\pinia 
tribe, and closely allied to the genus of that name. It has 
no relation whatever to Sapindu^^ which yield the soap nuts 
of India Reetha**) and other countries. 

The pods have a peculiar heavy and somewhat fetid odour. 
The cosmetic principle consists of a cartilaginous layer lining 
the interior coat of the seed and enveloping the embryo, of 

about ^^th of an inch in thickness. Treated with hot water it 

first gelatinises into a transparent colorless matter, like starch 
jelly, exhibiting no structure, when examined under the micros¬ 
cope, and then slowly dissolves. The inner surface of the 
valves of the pod is lined with a thinner layer of the same 
substance, exhibiting the same appearances when treated 
with hot water. 

A chemical examination of the substance would be of 
much interest. 

* Speciznena of the soap and cosmetic received from, Dr. Maegovan are 
deposited in the Society’s Museum.— Eds. 
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On the silk of the Sandoway district, and the mode of manu¬ 
facturing it. By lAmt, A. Fytchb, Principal Assistant 
Commissioner of Arracan. * 

In 1847^ Major Bogle, the Commissioner of Arracan, for¬ 
warded to the Society some fine specimens of silk, in the raw 
and scoured state, raised in the southern part of the Sando¬ 
way district not far from the Burmese town of Bassein, on 
which the following report was given by Mr. J. W. Laidlay, 
a member of the Society's Silk Committee: 

If this silk had been reeled more carefully, it would with¬ 
out doubt, meet with a very ready sale in England. As it is, 
it is uneven, and abounds in gouts (as they are technically 
called), which would be very much objected to by the manu¬ 
facturer. The silk is harsh from being reeled at too high a 
temperature, and the -lustre of the scoured specimen is 
slightly impaired by the process adopted for the removal of 
the gum. But the staple is excellent; and if it can be pro¬ 
duced cheap, such a manufacture should be encouraged. 
The thread would suit the English market better if only 
half the thickness, or indeed if much less than that; 8 to 10 
or 12 to 14 cacoons. As no silk of this kind is sent to Eng¬ 
land, I can give no idea pf its value.” 

Major Bogle stated, in reply to an enquiry, that though he 
was not aware on what tree the worm producing this silk 
fed, he understood it was not the mulberry; but promised to 
communicate fuller information hereafter. This he was un¬ 
able to afford, in consequence of his departure, shortly after, 
for the Punjaub. In February 1850, Capt. Phayre, who 
had succeeded Major Bogle, as Commissioner of Arracan, 
being applied to on the subject, communicated the following 
particulars;— 

Agreeably tojrour wish to know something regarding the 
silk produced in this part of the world, I wrote to Lieut. 
Fy tche, who is the P. A. at Sandoway, where the silk is grown, 

2 o 
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if that be a correct term. By this steamer I send up speci¬ 
mens of the worms^ the silk^ and the moth in a box^ to 
your address. 1 also send an extract from Lieut. Fytche’s 
letter to me, which contains some interesting particulars 
relative to theae insects^ and their introduction into this 
province. 

1 shall be glad to hear what is thought of the quality of 
the silk. * 

Akyab : March 1850. 

Extract of a Letter from JAeuU A. Fytche^ Prinmpal Assis- 

thnt Commissioner at Sandoway, regarding the silk-worm 

and silk of the Sandoway district, with ^edmens, 

1 have the pleasure to send you some of our silk-worms 
preserved in spirit^ as also some of the cacoons^ and a bit of 
cloth on which the moth has laid its eggs. The little cater¬ 
pillars you see in the bottle, are, as they appear first from the 
egg, they remain in a dormant state for four days, and are 
then fed on the mulberry leaves for four days, when they 
attain the size of the large ones, which is the utmost size 
they obtain; eight days they remain more, in their large 
state, and then change into a chrysalis form, and spin their 
cacoons: the moth after a lapse of eight days then breaks 
from its cacoon, lives for a space of eight days, lays its eggs, 
and dies. By the time the little basket reaches, in which 1 
have packed the cacoons and eggs, the pioths will, I have no 
doubt, have burst their cerements,^^ but the case with the 
silk on, will remain, as also the shells of the eggs on the cloth, 
if the caterpillars are produced. The people in Calcutta, 1 
imagine, think that our silk is common wild silk, not the 
yield of the domesticated mulberry worm, and similar to that 
produced near Sylhet (which 1 have seen myself) and in 
parts of Assam. Our worm is fed on the leaves of the mul¬ 
berry plant (which the worms 1 have mentioned as having 
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On the silk of the Sandoway district, 

seen at Sylhet, are not) is strictly the riomesticated mul¬ 
berry worm, and is tended with great care and attention. 
From the specimen of raw silk I send you, you will perceive 
that the staple is first-rate, but the silk badly reeled, very un¬ 
even, full of knots and lumps, which are, 1 believe, technically 
termed gouts. If the people could be taught a better system of 
reeling, 1 imagine these lumps, &c. could be avoided, and the 
silk be more valuable, perhaps not in the native market, as 
the lumps do not seem to cause any obstruction in the native 
loom, but the English manufacturer would find great fault 
with* them. 1 enclose in this letter some of the mulberry 
leaves that came in with the worms, 1 have not had time to 
press and dry them, as I do not like to lose this opportunity 
of forwarding the worms, &c. by Lt. Faithful, who leaves for 
KyoukPhyoo to-night, but if they do not arrive in a good stale, 
you can get some out of Lt. Hopkinson's garden to send up, 
they are, if 1 remember rightly, exactly similar. The silk-worms 
and mulberry plants have been brought by immigrants from 
Burma into this district: from several old men, whom I have 
asked concerning them, it appears that there were little or 
none, in the time of the Arrakan Rajas, but that it sprung up du¬ 
ring the reign in this Province of the Burmese. The silk-worms 
in the Ava Territories came originally from the Shan states, 
and the latter are believed to have obtained them from China; 
they are tended in Burma chiefly by the Ya-bheins, but 
the Burmese have learnt the art from them, and culti¬ 
vate the mulberry plant to some extent. The Ya-bheins are 
a hill tribe bordering on the Shan states, and numbers of 
them have come down and settled in the Delta of the Irra- 
waddi. The mulberry plant is cultivated, and the silk¬ 
worms tended in this district by Burmese immigrants; there 
are a few Karens, as also Kyeugs too, who have learnt the art 
from the Burmese, and are now pursuing it here. 

Sandoway : March 22nd, 1850, 
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When acknowledging the receipt of the apecimens forward¬ 
ed by Lieutenant F 3 rtche^ and fumiahing him with an 
opinion ,thereon^ he waa requeated to oblige the Society with 
a few additional particulara: firat, whether, with reference to 
the aize of the cacoona, (which are conaiderably larger than 
those met with in Bengal,) the worm is fed on the standard 
mulberry, or on the shrub: secondly, in advertence to the 
size of the thread, which is twice as thick as that of Bengal 
silk, the number of cacoons used for each thread, and if 
previously baked ; and thirdly, at what rate per pound silk, 
similar to the muster submitted, could be procured.! To 
these queries. Lieutenant Fytche has been kind enough to 
furnish the following information through Captain Phayre:— 
In reply to your letter of 9th May last, relative to the San¬ 
doway silk, 1 have the pleasure to transmit herewith copy of 
a note on the subject from Lieutenant Albert Fytche. 

With reference to what is said on the subject of the mul¬ 
berry plants on that part of the coast where silk-worms are 
reared, 1 may add that the plant is not an annual one, but 
is allowed to grow for, 1 believe, five or six years before being 
cut down.” 

Akyab : Aug, 3d, 1850. 

In answer to the questions contained in Mr. Blechynden^s 
letter, 1 have the pleasure to inform the Society that the 
Burmese divide the quality of their silk into three kinds, the 
thick thread, middling and fine; the middling sort is that 
most valued by them, and the specimen of silk forwarded by 
me for the Society, was a sample of this sort. After the ca- 
coons are gathered they are carefully picked and assorted for 
each of the above mentioned kinds. About 100 of them are 
then placed in water in an earthen pot, and boiled over a 
fire, and an end of a thread is taken up from the pulpy mass, 
and wound off on a wheel as the silk is boiling in the pot. 
The Burmese never bake the cacoons. The worms are fed 
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on the shrubs not on the standard mulberi^: when the shrub 
attuns a large size^'it is felled^ and slips cut from it and 
planted out. Silk of the same kind, as forwarded to Ihe So¬ 
ciety, is procurable in the Sandoway bazaar, at from 5 Rs. to 
5 Rs. 4 annas a pound, and the thick and middling sorts from 
4 Rs. to 4 Rs. 12 annas ditto. 

The above information concerning the mode of reeling the 
silk is not given from personal observation, but has been ob¬ 
tained separately from several parties, who have come at dif- 
erent times into the sudder station from the interior, where 
the mulberry plant is cultivated, and as they all agree in 
their accounts, 1 suppose the information given must be cor¬ 
rect, though it appears to ditifer from the customs that pre¬ 
vail elsewhere. 

(Signed) A. Fytche, 

f 

Principal Asstt, Commr. at Sand(may, 


A mode of cultivating Strawberries at Hazareebaugh, 
Communicated by Mr. C. Wheeler. 

Believing that the Society wish to hear as to the success¬ 
ful cultivation of strawberries in various parts of the country, 
1 may mention that a gentleman here has been very success¬ 
ful this year: from 100 small beds, each containing 16 plants, 
he frequently got as much as 5 pounds of strawberries in one 
morning. He attributes his success to a plan which he has 
tried for the first time, viz.—to give the plants a second sea¬ 
son as it were. In England they yield the best crops the 
second season, which is in the second year; but in this 
country, a quicker process is necessary. He therefore plant¬ 
ed out immediately the rains had well set in, a large number 
of the young suckers, in a bed 50 feet by 6 feet; this was 
their first year; and in November, they were planted out into 
the beds, which were not particularly highly manured, but 
good garden soil, with which sand was mixed. The plants 
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were occasionally ^tered^ whenever they seemed to require 
it, until January, when they began to flower; then they 
were watered every other day, and in April and May daily> 
when the weather became very dry: they thus continued in 
fruit full 3 months. There was a particularly healthy look 
about the plants, they were bushy, and stood from 15 to 18 
inches in height, instead of lying on the ground, as plants 
from the same stock had done in previous years. Some of 
the fruit was as large as the finest Hautbois, The only pre¬ 
caution taken to preserve the fruit from injury, was to place 
a circular tile under each plant; this tile is 13 inches in.dia¬ 
meter, made rather hollow (2| inches) in the centre, in which 
there is a hole of 5 inches to admit the plant through. No 
baskets were required to cover the plants. 

May ^thy 1850. 


Mode of cultivating the Vegetable Marrow. Communicated 
by JAeuL John Eliot, Artillery, 

I cannot say anything favorable of the Hobart Tovm 
parcel of seeds, but few germinated, and those appeared of 
inferior sorts. Of the Edinburgh also very few of each 
packet came up, but they appear good kinds, and I am now 
cutting some very nice vegetable marrow from this batch; 
a vegetable, which has not, I suppose, been eaten at Cawn- 
pore before: it is too late in the season to sow seed I fear, but 
it may be useful to detail my plan, which 1 learned from a 
friend at Saugor. I dug a hole about 2 feet deep, and 2 feet in 
diameter, which 1 refilled with good rich earth, and in this 
planted two plants, when they had about six or eight leaves; 
it was on the north side, as 1 thought the sun would be too 
powerful. However, the plants did not thrive, the leaves were 
discolored, and the fruits dropped off when about an inch long, 
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80 I took up the smaller plant and put it«in the south side^ 
where it has thriven. It grows up the branch of a tree into 
a chopper verandah^ the lower part 1 protect at night with 
mats; I think February and March would suit it better. 

Cawnpore : lOM December^ 1850. 


On the cultivation of Cotton in the Darjeeling Morung; and 
the capabilities of that tract for the extensive growth of su¬ 
perior cottons. By Dr. A. Campbell^ Superintendent of 
Darjeeling, 

To James Hume, Esa., Secretary Agricultural Society^ Calcutta. 

Sir, —In 1842 I forwarded a sample of the cotton grown 
in the vallies of the Sikim Hills to the Society, which was re¬ 
ported on by the Cotton Committee in June of that year. See 
Proceedings of Meeting of the Society for July 1842. The wool 
was considered of indifferent quality, short in the staple, and 
adhering very tenaciously to the seed. !• did not expect any 
other result, as the cotton in the hills is so carelessly culti¬ 
vated that in many places the plant is almost reduced to its 
wild state. Nor could I then bring to the notice of the 
Society that improved sorts of cotton might be tried on an 
extensive scale and with good prospects of success, in a soil 
and climate which are, 1 believe, well suited to the experiment, 
as the country was not then British territory. Lately how¬ 
ever, there has been an accession of hill and lowland territory 
in this direction, in which cotton is produced as a regular 
crop, and it has therefore become an object of much interest 
to have good and full information on the capabilities of the 
said territory for operations towards the introduction of the 
more valuable kinds of foreign cotton. As a preliminary to 
fuller information, and with a vigw to obtain the assistance 
and advice of the Society, as well as in some degree to satisfy 
enquiries that have been made of me on the subject, 1 have 
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compiled a abort memorandum which 1 have now the plea¬ 
sure to forward for the consideration of the Society. 

1 also^forward a parcel of fresh picked cotton pods from 
the Morung for examination, and beg leave to suggest that 
it may be submitted to the Cotton Committee for report, 
so as to give us some idea of the real value in commerce of 
the indigenous article as now produced and of its quality, 
compared with the hill grown articles reported upon by your 
Committee in 1842. (Journal, Vol. 1, p. 39.) 

I judge of the fitness of the Morung soil for the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton from the uniformly flourishing appcaranqe of 
the crops in that locality. 1 have no means of judging 
from the amount of produce, with reference to extent of land, 
or as compared with other countries. 

As regards the climate it appears to me to be admirably 
suited to the purpose, and in this respect 1 have little doubt 
that experiments with the best sorts of cotton, if carefully 
instituted, would lead to satisfactory results. 

The peculiarity of the climate from which the greatest advan¬ 
tage may be expected is its uniform humidity in the months of 
April and May, as compared with Bundlecund especially, and 
even with Rungpore, in which districts the American planters 
employed by Government found the seed time much too dry 
for their cottons. 

This is the impression on my mind from the recollection 
of their reports which I cannot now refer to. 

1 shall be very glad to hear from you, and to have any ques¬ 
tion the Society may think advisable to put. 1 cannot pro¬ 
mise to institute an experiment myself with foreign seed, 
but if the Society think it a good plan to distribute seed 
among the native cultivators, 1 shall do so, taking all care to 
induce them to make a fair trial of it. 

y I remain, &c., 

Darjbblino : A. Campbbll. 

The 16/A Nm^embeTy 1850. 
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The Tarai along the base of the mountains from the Koosi 

Descriptiiln of ^ Teesta on the 

Morung. east is called the Morung. , 

The portion of it lying between the Koosi> and the Mechi 
rivers belongs to Nipal. That portion of it east of the 
Mechi and extending to the Teesta belonged to Sikim: but 
has recently become British territory, and may now be most 
^ ^ ^ conveniently named the Darjeeling Mo- 

rung.^^ This tract is about 45 miles long 
from west to east, and its average breadth may be about 
15 miles. 

It has for convenience been divided into the Upper and 
Diviaions. Lower Morung. The upper portion may be 
Upper Morung. characterised as chiefly covered with forest 
and jungle, it has a fertile soil, is inhabited by two tribes, 
named Meches and Dhimals, has an average breadth of 8 
miles, and is alone that in which cotton is produced. 

The lower portion is more open and cleared, has a good 
Lower Morung. deal of rice cultivation, is inhabited chiefly 
by the Cooch tribe, is very fertile but not suited for cot> 
ton. 

The rivers of the Darjeeling Morung reckoning from the 
Rivers. west are the Mechi, which divides it from 

Nipal, the Chenga, the Balasun, the Mahanuddi, and the 
Teesta, which divides it from Bootan. The Upper Morung 

Declination generally speaking, an^ easy declivity to 

the south, the rivers are rapid, and never 
overflow to flood the land—which is favorable for cotton. 
The Lower Morung is more level: but not by any means 
swampy. Having contrasted the two divisions, the re¬ 
maining remarks will apply to the Upper Morung only. 

The soil best adapted for the cotton cultivation is a light 
blackishloam,occasionally mixed with gravel, 
and this is the general character of the soil 
throughout the tract. 


Declination. 
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It produces one iTop only of cotton until renewed by lying 
Proparation of fallow. The forest or jungle being cut down 
ground. jn jjjg season, the whole of the timbers 
and leaves are burned on the ground, and the ashes scattered 
over it. In March and April the ground is finally prepared 
with some care. 

In May and June the seed is sown, and November and 
December are the months for picking the 
-^.fter one crop of cotton a rice crop is 
taken the following year, when the land is 
allowed to run fallow. 

In 5 years it is again grown over with heavy jungle and fit 
Period of fallow, for the growth of cotton. Manure—except 
the ashes—is never used. Irrigation is not practised, and 
the crop is generally a sure one. 

The only causes of failure I can ascertain are, very heavy 
rs rains in October, when the pod is form- 

ing; and a dry month of May, when the 
seed is sown. The latter occurrence is very rare indeed in 
the Morung; during eleven years I have known but one 
instance of little rain in May, which is always a showery 

SMd time showe. 7 . direction. When the seed 

suffers from drought, a second sowing is 
made. During the same period—11 years—we have 3 
times I think had heavy October rain. 

In one of these years, 1848, it was very heavy for 4 days, 
16th to 20th, and the cotton may have suffered: but I do not 
know the fact. 

The seed is dibbled in by itself in the best cultivation: 

. . but sometimes it is broad cast along with 

Mode of sowing. . - 

nee. The former cultivation is called keeF^ 


the latter jhuggri.^^ The quality of the produce is said not 
to be affected by growing with rice. The produce is always 
poor when weeding is neglected, and a well cultivated field 
Weeding. is weeded 3 or 4 times during the growing 
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Produce. 


season. The seed requires to be carefully kept from damp 
which destroys or impairs its vegetating powers. 

There is no land measure in use in the Morung, %o that 1 
cannot give the amounhof produce per bee- 
gah or acre, but 1 have ascertained that 
3,000 square yards, i. e. a piece of ground measuring 60 by 
50 yards, will yield 2^ maunds, or 200tbs. of cotton with the 
seed. It is calculated that the pods contain 2 parts of seed 
ill weight to one of cotton. 

The present price of uncleaned cotton is 1 rupee 8 annas 

Price. per dang of 16 seers—321bs., say Rs. 4 to 4^ 

per maund,; and this, at the rate of oiie-third or lOflbs. of 
clean cotton from each dang, will average 2^ annas per lb.— 
or 5 annas per seer. 

The Mech and Dhimal population is scanty, but labor is pro- 

Labor. curable among them now at 3 Rs. per men¬ 

sem per man: for extended operations it would be necessary 
to procure DhangurSy as they are able to live in health in the 
Upper Morung all the year round, as well as the native tribes. 
The Dhangura are fond of the Morung, and would come wil¬ 
lingly to work on cotton cultivation at 3 or 3-8 each per men¬ 
sem. 

The centre of the cotton growing tract is about 35 miles 

Boapds, &o. from Daijeeling to which there is a good 
road, and about 10 miles from Kursiong, which has an eleva¬ 
tion of 4,000 feet, and a healthy climate for Europeans all 
the year. 

Water carriage for Calcutta during the brunt of the rains, 

Water carriage. July, August, September, can be had at 
Titalyah, and-for the i^mainder of the year at Dulalgunge 
on the Mahanuddi river,' 50 miles lower down. 

A good deal of cotton is grown in the Nipal Morung to 

Other cotton loca- fiootan Dooars to the 

li6«* eastward; also in the valleys of Sikim, and 

in those of the Daijeeling Hill territory. 
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The quality of the cotton in all these localities is, I believe, 
alike: but the pod of the Morung cotton is considerably 
larger, (ban that grown in the hills. 

Darjeeling : A. Campbell. 

November 18M, 185(K 


Report by the Sodettfs Committee on the above mentioned 
musters of Boll and Seeded Cotton, 

Staple short, harsh, and curly; but of tough strong fibre; 
the wool, as usual, adhering tenaciously to the seed. Simi¬ 
lar in character to the muster submitted by Dr. Campbell in 
1842, except that |he latter has acquired a yellow tinge from 
age. In ordinary times this cotton, in a cleaned state, might 
sell from 3d. to 2>\d, per lb., but at the present excessive 
rates of cotton, which are not to be depended on, it may be 
valued at from 4|d. to 5d. per tb. 


Hand-booh for the Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea in Java. 
By J. J. L. L. Jacobson, Injector of the Tea Cultivation in 
Java. 


[Tramtatedfrom the Dutch by B. W. G. Fbith, Esq.] 
[Continued from page 72 of VoL VI.] 

Chapter XV. 

On Fuel. 

240. For drying the teas both wood And charcoal are made use 
of; the latter only however, when the diying is about bemg finished. 

The fuel is only required to be lighted during a portion of the day 

« 

when the drying commences. 

241. At the time of gathering, or Uie harvest when 10 shrubs 
yield 1 pound of tea, and one garden, 100,000 trees, gives 10,000 
pounds, that is, about 70 pounds per day, there will be required for 
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each factory 3 pikolans* or | of a toembakff and 1 pikolan or 
70 pounds of charcoal, making at that rate, say 420 pikohns fire¬ 
wood, and 10,000 pounds charcoal, and for the whole jglantation 
three times that quantity. Should the gathering be more productive, 
and 5' shrubs yield 1 pound of tea, the neceraity for an increase of 
fuel will only he to the extent of 3-5ths of the above mentioned 
quantity, and in that case each will require 672 pikolans fuel besides 
16,000 pounds of charcoal. 

242. A bamboo shed must be built for the storing the wood in 
with a flooring of mats made of bamboo. It must be large enough 
to stow away 20 toembake or 480 pikolans of wood, to within 2 feet 
of the roof; there should be a door on one side for taking out the 
wood, and on the other, one for brining it in ^through; the oldest 
wood is then used first; previously to placing the wood in the house, 
it should he exposed to the sun and wind for a couple of days, and then 
remain inside for one more; again, before it is used it is put into the 
sun, or in the drying baskets over the fire, to be thoroughly dried ere 
it is made use of. 

243. The two men intended for cutting the wood, can bring in 
(each of them, daily 1 or rather) 420 to 672pikolanSt in the 300 days— 
their wages are 120 florins per annum, that is to say, for 420 
pikolans, being at the rate of 28^ cents each, at this rate the fire¬ 
wood becomes much cheaper in many places than it otherwise could 
be. 

244. The quality, particularly of black tea, depends chiefly upon 
the use of the best charcoal, for had charcoal damps it; it is neces¬ 
sary therefore to use Chinese charcoal ovens, and the charcoal itself 
must be burnt after the Chinese method, and from the hardest kinds 
of wood. The spot for making the charcoal should be selected close 
on the side of the forest. 

245. For a plantation yielding fts. 100,000 of tea, five charcoal 
ovens are necessary; they should be, as far as is practicable, placed 
against a sloping bank of a stiff clayey soil, and close together, then 
a bamboo roofing is made to each, and lastly the whole is surrounded 
by a water-course from top to bottom. Whenever the clay soil selected 

« A load. 

t A measure of factory 12 feet long, I4 broad, 6 high. 
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fails to be of the best kind, a wall is built to the extent of half a brick 
in thickness, for which purpose 2,800 bricks and 28 tons of lime are 
required. 

246. The orens must be numbered from 1 to 5: they should be 
filled, one on each consecutive day, according to its number. On the 
sixth day, the coals are taken out of No. 1, must be cleaned and 
placed on a platform under a shed, and the oven refilled, &c. &c.; 
three men bring in four-fifths of a toembak of wood, that is, thirty- 
two logs, each five feet in length and half a foot in diameter or thinner, 
but not so much as two inches in the diameter, and not shorter than 
five feet; it must be green wood; each oven. should be filled with 
logs as uniform in thickness as possible. " 

247. To produce |ks. 100,000 of tea, lbs. 100,000 charcoal, by 
a tolerably close calculation, is requisite; each oven can turn out, 
from the heavy sorts of wood, daily at least ihs. 626 of charcoal, thus 
within a space of 200 days ibs. 102,570 of charcoal can be obtained. 
For a harvest of 1 fis. of tea from five trees, ibs. 160,000 of charcoal 
will be required, therefore it is better to lay down two places for pre¬ 
paring the charcoal each containing two ovens, which, attended by 
four men at each, would produce lbs. 164,112 within 297 days. 

248. No more than four-fifths of a toembak of wood is put into 

each oven: the wood should not be placed lying down, but on the 
contrary, in an erect position, that the moisture may run out—two 
pieces of wood must not therefore be placed one over the other. The 
entrance is then stopped up, and a piece of wood about an each thick 
placed over each chimney; the fire is kindled, and if in a day and a 
half to two days after the two pieces of wood have become cooled, 
then both the mouth of the oven and the chimney are plaistered with 
clay and made air-tight; further, the charcoal is then allowed two 
days to become extinguished; from the very commencement, when¬ 
ever the roofing on the entrances or the chimneys crack, the crevices 
should be immediately closed by plaistering them with the glutinous 
exudation of the bark of the Waroe tree; if the charcoal be of good 
quality, it should chink^like porcelain, if otherwise it has a dead 
sound. . . ' . 

. 249. A place for preparing charcoal having 50 ovens requires the 
attendance of five men during the year; three cut wood and des- 
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patch it, two fill the ovens, empty out the chaitoal, and plaister the 
roofing, &c., as required, &c. &c., the others despatch by harvest 
time 1 pikolan per day—thus the pikolan of fbs. 65 costs 19^ 
cents, and with the cost of transit 25 cents. It is advantageous 
therefore in delivering out the charcoal to adopt the course above 
pointed out. 

Chapter XVL 

On Thinning and Pruning the Trees. 

250. In the commencement of the third year after planting, that 
is, in January or February, the harvest commences, previous to which 
a pnlning and cleansing of the trees takes place at the same time 
they are thinned; from the end of July to the beginning of August, 
the harvest is brought to a close—this takes place annually. If the 
planter allows delays in working the system pointed out, a certain 
loss arises in tea cultivation, but otherwise it is a rich source of 
profit. 

251. After the lapse of two years the first harvest commences. 
Some judgment is necessary in fixing on the first day with a view of 
its being finished by the end of July; three or four months before 
the harvest begins, another lopping of the trees takes place, notwith¬ 
standing which the branches still shoot out, and produce a quantity 
of matured leaf. 

252. By the time the leaves are matured and the rains of Nov. 
and Dec. have set in, the branches have grown out luxuriantly; 
therefore in January and February many young leaves have made 
their appearance, these are then gathered previous to the pruning— 
this is the first gathering: every year this takes place. 

253. One day before the pruning, this first gathering takes place, 
sometimes even three or four days before but never earlier, for in 
that case the harvest would be injured. 

254. If about ten or twdve days before the pruning time the 
plants should happen to be covered with young leaf, they should not 
be gathered; the planter must, in no case, desire, by an early gather¬ 
ing, though the tea be good, to increase the harvest. 

255. The gathering should take place in one park at a time; if 
there be a scarcity of leaf, the collecting may go on in three or four 
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parks, but neyer froib more ;>~three or four days before the gather^ 
ing commences, and on every day thereof, a regular iratch must be 
kept. , 

256. The plucking and manufacturing of both black and green 
tea take placo'^in precis^ the same manner as during the regular 
harvest; the top leaves by themselves, the fine and centre ones to¬ 
gether : these last and the coarser kind the people must separate by 
passing through a sieve and picking: then it remains but to have 
the working materials properly cleansed and set aside. - 

257. The planter must consider the first gathering of great im¬ 
portance, that he may keep the process in the recollection of the 
people, and give further such instruction as may be required. ’ 

258. The day after the first gathering, pruning goes on in the 
park; should it have taken place in three or four at the same time, 
tha parks are pruned in succession; eight men are sufficient for 
that purpose; it is better to employ eight or even fewer pruners, 
provided th^ are expert, than to employ more hands, and these less 
skilful. 

259. The pruning, after the first year, is carried on only in two 
gardens at a rime, for instance in garden No. 1, then in garden No. 
2; the following day in garden No. 8 and in garden No. 4. The 
day previous the pruners are instructed; the planter does not allow 
them on the day the pruning commences,to prune altogether, but 
each man has a separate row to himself; once more he receives 
instructions, and then goes on pruning his row under the superinten¬ 
dence of the overseer. The following day all the 8 pruners commence 
work at the same rime. 

260. The pruning is done by rows; for instance, if the pruner of 
row No. 1 has finished it before tlie pruner of row No. 2 has 
finished his, he must not assist No. 2, but proceed to row No. 9 at 
once. He is at liberty, however, then, to prune two rows consecutively; 
but, as the day’s work closes, and the last rows are being finished, 
the mto may then assist each other. 

261. Every successive day one park should be pruned, not even 
a dozen trees should be allowed to remain undone rill the following 
day: should it be apprehended that in any particular quarter delay 
may occur, this should be guarded against by providing assistance 
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in good time from those gardens where the wArk has been finished 
early. 

262. The planter must excite rivalry among the wcprkmen of 
each garden, and farther amongst those of one g^urden with another, 
then they will be able to get through thehr work without assistance, 
for the work is not heavy, boys can prune as expertly as men;— 
the regular course of the work depends upon the Superintendent; 
every irregularity during the pruning time is prejudicial to the 
gathering, and therefore destructive to the harvest. 

263. The Superintendents inspect each park the day after the 
pruning; they direc| every thing to be put in order, particular 
atteiftion being paid to the thorough cleansing and weeding round 
each tree; cleanliness, especially in the harvest time, is of the greatest 
consequence; the earth around each is in the first place loosened 
and then carefully heaped up, and pressed about the tree; then round 
every two or three rows of trees the loppings are heaped up in 
thick rows; not however in contact with them but parallel. 

264. The planter should place considerable value on these cuttings 
or loppings, for what with dew and rain the moisture which runs 
off them speedily ferments and forms the best possible manure for 
tea lands; it improves the flavor of the produce ; after three years 
the improvement is easily perceived; for this reason old tea lands 
are renewed by replanting, but are never abandoned. 

265. Plants properly lopped and therefore healthy, are pruned 
when about a foot and a half high for the first time, and then 
annually. When they have grown to a height of two and a half feet 
another pruning takes place. Most of the plants at an height of 
two feet and some few at two and a half. The branches shoot out 
from half to three-quarters of a foot, the plants therefore must not 
be pruned higher, otherwise it becomes diflicult for the gatherers 
to get at all parts of them; in lands with a sunny aspect you must be 
guided by experience. 

266. If the lopping be neglected, or the plucking, which is the same 
thing, take place unseasonably, the plants become straggling, and 
grow too conical, and consequently top-heavy, many smaller branches 
shoot out below, growing dose together, and bearing no leaf, the 
wood of which becomes heavy, grey, spotted with white and mouldy 

2 Q 
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—the plants inwardly'are poor, and bare of leaTes*-these then should 
be pruned at a height of one and a half feet. 

267. For the regular and irregular pruning there are four rules, 
which apply equally to all, for instance—A. the time of com¬ 
mencement of the same—B. the pruning upwards—G. the using of 
sharp pruning knives, jmd D. the freedom as regards pruning. 

268. The prunu^ should not commence earlier than the middle of 
January, or even a little later, so that it may take place just as the 
rainy season breaks up. 

269. The pruning should be upwards, not by clipping ofiP the 
tops of branches, for without care they are liajile to split, the rain 
soaks in and injures them. 

270. Good and sharp pruning knives should be used, to facilitate 
the cutting, and thereby prevent as much as possible all shaking 
and«rough handling of the tree, each pruner ought to be supplied 
with a sharpening stone, for use when required, and the day’s work 
being finished, the pruner must not quit the plantation without hav¬ 
ing first put his pruning knife in order for the following day’s ope¬ 
rations. 

271. There is no particular height at which the trees should be 
pruned, and supposing the average height to be about two feet; 
though there are others only eighteen inches high, still they should 
be pruned some two or three inches to cause them to shoot 
out. 

272. Annually, as the time of gathering comes round, the trees 
are found to be ill grown and mishapen, their branches irregular, 
the leaves hard and growing closely together, full of dust and dirt, 
covered with dead insects, and altogether appearing of deep green 
and in an unhealthy state, so that without the operation of pruning, 
they would never shoot out as required. 

273. The trees must never be so pruned as to leave them per¬ 
fectly leafless; they should always be left on to some extent, even 
to portions thereof, for they act as channels for conveying the rain 
and dew for nourishing of the plwt. 

274. The ordinary pruning scarcely deserves to be slyled prun¬ 
ing : it is rather, a cleaning, trimming, cleansing, and thinning out 
of the plants. 
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275. In order to pursue well, quickly and lightly, the knife should 
be taken in the right hand; and with the left as many twigs grasped 
as can be firmly held by it, when having turned the samq towards 
you, they are to be at once cut off in an upward direction; this 
is repeated, the plant is neatly trimmed, air is giten from below, 
all creepers are pulled and thrown away, all the smaff dry twigs and 
branches are cut off to within two eyes, and the knotty and crooked 
ones to within one foot more or less. The decayed leaves are cleared 
off, and the old ones pulled off with the hand, without however mak¬ 
ing the plant too bare. 

276. Towards the close of the day’s work the overseer having had 
the grindstones placed alongside of each other, sees that the prun¬ 
ing knives are properly cleaned and sharpened by the pruners for 
the following day; further, during the course of the day he must 
take care, that the workmen have been careful in their work, and 
placed the clippings tidily in rows as they have gone on, &c. &c. 

277. Such plants, as may require an unusual pruning, must be 
cut down at once to eighteen inches; they are allowed annually to run 
up untill, they are about two and a half feet high; all branches and 
twigs will not allow of this; the pruning knives now require to be 
firmly examined and firmly fixed in their handles, as they frequently 
separate, on account of the thickness of the branches that have to 
be cut. 

27B. When pruning down to one foot and half all must be at 
at once cut off to that mark; when it so happens that a branch 
is found, having two or three straggling shoots upon it, those 
should be all cut off, provided it leaves the branch about a foot and 
half in length; but if it should leave the branch only a foot and 
quarter long, in that case, the shoots are left in but cut, leaving only 
an inch or an inch and a half of them; the plants are then trimmed 
and rounded off, and finally, whatever remains to be done, is finished 
off in the same manner as at the general pruning. 

279. From 12 to 14 stout, hard-working laborers are necessary. 
In this extra or unusual, though simple pruning, eveiy day, say for 
a park of 2,8.57 plants, the planter must carefully watch and see 
that the work is not overdone, for the workmen are very apt at times 
to hack away until they have nearly cut the plant down to the 
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ground; if the work'is well done, the planter will have the satisfac¬ 
tion to see the plants bud in 15 days, in 10 more they will sprout 
out, and by the thirty-fifth day the leaves are fit for plucking, but 
still they are not yet to be plucked. 

280. Plants, well looked after and cultivated, become in from 3 
to 10 years veigr heavy in wood below. According to the nature of 
the soil, the produce thereby decreases; if this happens, then the 
following year after the pruning, the plough must be used, should 
that not avail, again the following year an extraordinary pruning 
must take place. 

■281. These plants are thus pruned, in the former manner, as 
those which have been badly taken care—with this difiPerence,' that 
they are cut down to one and a quarter. In 35 days after, the pick¬ 
ing or harvest takes place; during this harvest the plants are run 
up as much as can possibly he done to 2 or 2-t- feet high, and then 
the annual pruning takes place as before, until they again require 
an extra one. 

282. The quality of the tea the first time, after an extra pruning, 
is not so good, but it improves at each gathering; and by the 
fourth, it is as good as at first. In China, where this system of prun¬ 
ing and extra prunmg is adopted, as above related, the plants or 
trees produce for a period of froD\ 60 to 80 years. 

283. In anticipation of the gathering it is necessary that 2 or 
more ware-housemen be engaged, and daily instructed in the nature 
of the work that will be required of them. 

Chapter XYII. 

On gathering the leanee for Tea. 

284. At the lapse of 35 days the first gathering may be com¬ 
menced upon; in cold districts a little later; the 10 first parks 
of the plantation should be finished by taking the gardens 2 and 2 
or 3 and 3 at a time in each day, according as the planter may have 
arranged this at the pruning time; for the gathering is regulated 
by the latter operation; the planter should endeavour to commence 
gathering by the first of March, and thus avoid the heavy rains. 

285. Four gatherings take place in each garden; each gathering 
lasting 35 days, which, together with the pruning-time, 175 days; 
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with the view of obtuning healthy shoots the gatherings are re¬ 
tarded generally, particularly the interval from pruning until the 
first gathering; this prolongs the harvest well on to 190 days, com> 
mendng on the 24th January with the pruning, and on the 10th 
March with the gathering, is considered fitvorable; the planter 
must nevertheless always exercise his own judgment in this matter. 

286. Gathering during rain is very injurious to,the flavor of the 
tea; dampness moreover is apt to cause it to lump, by the leaves 
sticking together; and while there is no sun the cylinder cannot 
be worked, nor the tea well shaken; the quality is therefore very 
inferior, r 

287. Showers of nun during the dry season, cause no serious in¬ 
jury, for the leaves do not become swelled by such rain, and the sun 
appearing saves them; the later thus in March that the first ga¬ 
thering eommences with reference to the pruning, so much the better 
for the tea. 

288. The leaves which are plucked from six to eight o’clock in the 
mornings, are covered with dew, and are in consequence less fragrant 
than those taken during the remainder of the day, and which have 
benefitted both by the sun and wind; in general, however, the tea 
turns out good; it is always as well to have expert gatherers, and 
commence the 2nd, 3rd and 4th gatherings at eight in the morning; 
if rain is expected, then at six o’clock; the gatherers must always 
be in attendance by six o’clock in the parks. 

289. Before a fresh gathering is begun upon, the planter must 
inspect the plants, that he may judge on what day the gathering 
can commence. From the 20th day after pruning until the 34th, 
he must examine the plant four times, and determine on the 35th if 
the gathering can begin on the following day; if he be an expe¬ 
rienced planter, inspecting on the 34th and 35th days will be 
sufficient. 

290. Under any circumstances the planters should on the 34th or 
35th day make the following examination on 2 or 3 branches of each 
tree or plant, to see if they are ready for plucking, &c., for instance, 
he plucks off upwards, the 3rd leaf, then the 4th leaf, and then the 
5th leaf, if the stalk remains broken off with a small piece of the 
leaf attached to it, even in the case of the 5th leaf, then it is too 
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soon, but if the 3rd 4eaf comes off in that manner, the 4th not so 
easily, and the 5th still less easily, then it is just the right time, 
and the gathering should at once begin on the following day, or if 
necessary, one day later. In cold situations, the leaves remain tender 
much longer, the labor lost under such circumstances requires 
consideration; sometimes a leaf ripe and fit for gathering, coi 
off above the stalk, one that is somewhat leathery In the stalk takei 
off the eye with it, and another, a somewhat more leathery one, 
breaks off at once in the middle. 

291. The planter who has experience enough to be able to judge 
of this by the eye, should nevertheless satisfy himself of it, for the 
leaves spring from the top of the shoots; and often two at a time: 
the age of them thereby becoming gradual. 

292. To put this test into practice the leaves must be held by the 
middle joint of the fore-finger and thumb; then gently pulled 
upwards; otherwise, being a tender leaf, it breaks off in the middle. 

293. The planter must hold this enquiry himself, for upon the 

gathering depends the out-turn of the harvest; if tne leaves are too 
young, they are too tender for manufacturing, and the shoots in 
following gatherings weak; and should they be too old, the tea 
is sure to be inferior, and on the other hand the development of the 
buds is too early. ^ 

294. If any mistake occurs, it must be immediately remedied; 
if for instance the gathering has commenced too soon, it must cease 
for a few days, until the leaves in the adjoining park are ready. If 
it has been late the men must be set to work and the gathering 
proceed in two parks at the same time, so long as there are plants 
shewing leaves fit for plucking, after which it can be continued one 
park at a time. 

295. Before working double tides, care must be taken that for 
such number of days at any rate, extra pluckers and manufacturers 
be provided; nothing, not even the extra expense incurred there¬ 
by, must prevent the planter from doing double work when re¬ 
quired. 

296. The gathering takes place in three divisions, for instance, 
the first upper leaf, which is still unfolded, together with the next 
and last expanded one; fine leaf, or the second and third together; 
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middle leaf, or the fourth and fifth together^ when there happens 
to be a sixth or a seventh leaf, and it be tender, they should be 
plucked with the middle ones. The day preceding, the attention of 
the pluckers is once again called to the above method; the coarse 
leaves are picked out of ti e tea after the manufacturing. 

297. Distinct sets of pluckers must be provided for the different 
kinds of leaves for both black and green teas; those for the middle 
leaves must be the most expert, and the Superintendent must pay 
most attention to this man, because he must be careful in leaving 
the buds for the next gathering; the gathering must be carried on 
in three parks at once; in one the top, in the second the fine, and 
in the third the middle leaves. 

298. Calculating one pound of tea, for every ten trees, twelve 
pluckers should be provided for each kind of leaf; as each man 
finishes he must go and assist the others; such as wish to help 
those gathering the middle leaf, must be good men; it is better 
to employ few, but expert gatherers. 

299. The plucking must be conducted in the same manner as the 
pruning, row after row, and be finished daily, in each park. 

300. There must be two or three buds left on each shoot, or 
if needs be only one ; the shoot is then cue off, a finger’s breadth 
above the bud; the bud should remain protected, even if it is only by 
a small portion of the leaf; after the first gathering, each twig 
throws out two new shoots, thus more tea is produced at the second 
gathering; by the third gathering there are still more shoots, but 
the leaves become smaller; this is the case also at the fourth gather¬ 
ing. A judicious reserving of the buds, increases the crop; but a too 
great sparing of them diminishes it. 

301. The leaves for black tea must be plucked together with the 
stalk, just under the tea, thus, first the top, then Jinef and then 
the middle leaf, should the middle leaf pluckers observe no buds 
below the fourth and fifth leaves, then they must pluck the leaves 
only with the view of preserving the buds. 

302. The t(^ leaves, for green tea, must be nipped ofiP, but the 
^ne and middle leaves, must be plucked off upwjtrds, without the 
stalks; the pluckers of the middle leaves must nip off the stalk 
separately, leaving two buds, and throwing away the stalk. The 
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Jine leaf plnckers nrAist take care that the stalk remains on the 
shoot, with a small portion of the leaf attached to it. 

303. Pecco is made of the top leaves of gardens intended for 
black tea, and Joo^et from those intended for green; should the 
planter in consequence of a greater demand for other sorts wish 
to obtain them, for instance, if he wants to make more PeccOt 
or a finer quality of it, or to make more Joo^es than Pecco than the 
plantations in the long are able to supply, and he desires the 
two first, i. e.f more Pecco and a finer quality of it, he must, in 
that case, commence operations by gathering, fret, the fine, then 
the middle leaves, and lastly the top leaves, making thus Pecco, and 
this from the gardens from which it was intended to be made. 

304. When the top leaves are destined to be appropriated for 
this purpose, the following rule must be attended to; firstly, in both 
cases where more Pecco and finer are to be made, the pluckers of 
the top leaves must nip off the stalks, and be the most particular 
of all. Secondly, the tops must never be allowed to remain 
more than two days to be developed, when intended for Pecco. 
Thirdly, Pecco, made from the top leaves from green tea gardens, 
must be manufactured in the black tea factory, and Joo^es from 
leaves from black tea gardens in a green tea manufactory. Fourthly, 
the green and black tea gardens, in which the change of leaf for 
the manufacturing as above takes place, should be close together. 
Fifthly, the changing of the fine or middle leaves should not be 
mutual. Sixthly, in new tea-plantations, on account of the exchange, 
there should be no deviation from the usual course. 

305. All the baskets for gathering tea in should be of the same 
weight; they should be fastened at the waist in front, in such man¬ 
ner that the leaves may be handily and with care thrown into it. 
They should never be placed on the ground on any account. 

306. The people may pluck with both hands at a time; the hands, 
rather fingers, should be held as if the game of marbles was being 
played at, but with the thumbs lightly pressed upon the fore-finger. 
The top leaves can thus be finely and easily secured by the stalk, (or, 
in the case of grqen tea, leaf by leaf) between the finger and thumb, 
and nipped or pulled off. As the leaves are picked off they are 
collected in the hand. Five or six plucks being taken, they are 
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thrown lightly into the mouth of the basket, the men proceeding 
actively with the gathering; the leaves must not be held long in the 
hand. * 

307• Besides the care and attention therein bestowed by the 
planter during the gathering, he must recollect' evtiry now and then 
to call out to the people to be careful in plucking iii an upward di¬ 
rection, not to retain the leaves long in their hands, and to leave the 
two buds that are required. 

308. Four djongdong or covered baskets must be every day brought 
to the pluckers for the purpose of conveying away separately, the fine 
and middle leaves; two being taken away full, the other two left for 
filling. The top leaves are sent away in sonkoSf or small baskets. 
The djongdongs or covered baskets with Black tea in them may, if 
the weather is fine, be kept open in the plantations, but those with 
green tea in them must be kept shut. The leaves, both for green 
and black tea, should be always quickly carried away to the manufac¬ 
turers. 

309. The gatherers should be paid by the weight, which is 
reckoned in catties, and have tickets given to them ; it should come 
to about the same as their daily pay; they can, one with another, pick 
at least five catties of tea per day ; when fines are levied they should 
be from the weight, not from the money; each basket should con¬ 
tain only two catties; the weight must therefore be somewhat under 
two catties \ five catties is only taken as a sort of guide to go by, for 
good active pluckers can gather often sixteen catties per day. 

310. Two hundred and twelve tickets are necessary for each 
factory, making seventy pounds of tea per day, although there are 
already 300 of the tiekets oi^ hand: with these the gatherers are 
paid for the time, then in the afternoon these are exchanged for their 
pay in money. 

311. Each time, as the leaves are brought in, they must be 
weighed and noted down before they have time to shrink. 

When the day’s gathering is finished, a memorandum of the total 
weights is given into the planter; if he finds any difference in it with 
the tickets, he must enquire into the matter and settle it. 

312. If blight and insects make their appearance just at the season 
of the harvest, it must not in any way put a stop to the regulated 

2 R 
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period of its commencement, and must be proceeded with: for, in the 
first place, they are mostly best got rid of, when they are taken off 
together with the leaves, and they are again afterwards sifted from 
them, whereas any delay would tend to injure the succeeding crop. 

313. After the fourth gathering the plants shoot out very freely, 
hut though this he the case, there must not he a fifth gathering, for 
it would prove injurious to the following harvest; hut in warm dis¬ 
tricts, when the lands can be irrigated and the leaves arc fit in 
about thirty days, a fifth gathering may he undertaken. 

314. The practice of gathering at the end of fifteen days is ob¬ 
jectionable, for the shoots are thrown out uneven, and the produce 
is not at all greater; at any rate, those who adopt this plan, must 

m 

pick from two parks at once, for even then the shoots scarcely 
show leaves enough, although a change has taken place; further, the 
top and fine leaves are picked as usual, and for the middle leave 
only the middle. The period of commencing and finishing the 
harvest remains just the same. 

31.5. The harvest cannot be continued throughout the year, as 
that would exhaust the plants too much, and produce but a small 
crop. 

310. If the cultivation of tea is to become a branch of indnstiy, 
the harvest throughout would be impracticable. 

317. It would be a good plan to make four trials; to effect this 
there ought to be five plantations adjoining each other, each contain¬ 
ing 100,000 trees; they should be' all laid out at the same time, all 
planted from seed, and the seeds produced from one and the same 
garden. The first garden then, is for four gatherings, the second 
for five, the third, is to be plucked the end of fifteen days, the 
fourth the whole year through, and the fifth again for four more 
gatherings; but then, the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4 th, must be planted 
four feet square, and the 5th, three feet; in 10 or 1.5 years it will 
become the best plantation. 
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(Thursdayf the \lth January, 1849J 

The usaal monthly general meeting was held in the Society's Booms, 
Metcalfe Hall, on 11th January, 1849. 

Dr. Charles Huffnagle, Vice-President, in the chair. 

* Elections, 

Lieut. Charles Ilolroyd, Mr. William Cockbum, Baboo Joygopaul Bysack, 
Capt. r. M. Taylor, Mr. B. H. S. Campbell, and Baboo Gobind Chundor 
Son. 

Proposals. 

Capt. B. Troup, 63rd N. I., Commanding 2nd Oudo light infantry,—pro¬ 
posed by Dr. Alexander Greig, seconded by the Secretary; 

E. J. Emin, Esq., Calcutta,—^proposed by Mr. O. J. Elias, seconded by Mr. 
P. J. Sarkies ; 

Edmund Lodge, Esq., Inspector of Government Schools,—proposed by Mr. 
W. Cragg, seconded by tho Secretary. 

Presentations. 

The following presentations were announced to the library, garden, and 
museum:— 

1. leones Plantarum Indies Orientdlis: or Figures of Indian Plants. By 
Dr. B. Wight. Part 11, vol. iv. Presented by the Government of India. 

2. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Nos. 195 and 196. Presented 
by the Society. 

3. The Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for November and December 
1848. Presented by Uie Editor. 

4. Two copies of the same work, and for the same period. Presented by 
the Government of Bengal. 

5. Two well executed framed drawings of his cotton-cleaning machine, 
and model cleaning house. Presented by J. H. leather. Esq. 

6. A quantity of melon seed of sorts, and oi** AHV' seed (Morinda multi- 
flora, Boxb.^ Presented by Colonel Ouseley. 

Col. Ouseley mentions, that the root of the " AHV* is laigely employed in 
Central India for dyeing purposes: the best Khurwah cloth is dyed with it. 
The roots require three years to attain perfection. 

b 
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Col. Ouseley also sondi three maands of fine paddy seed for trial in Arracan, 
and a maund, in husk, of coffee seed for transmission to Major Jenkins, 
in Assam. 

7. Another sample of cotton raised from Dr. Wight’s Mexican seed, in 
the Government Experimental Garden at Burkaghur (Chota Nagpore). Prs* 
sented by Colonel OuseUy, 

8. A supply of acorns of the Darjeeling oaks. Presented by Dr. Campbell. 

Dr. Campbell forwards this supply (through Dr. Falconer) in compliance 

with an application preferred to him some months ago by the Society, with a 
view to the introduction of the Darjeeling species of oak into England. Dr. 
Falconer reports, that the seed has unfortunately reached in a state which 
almost precludes any chance of germination. Dr. Falconer adds, that 
about a dozen of the heavier and least unpromising acorns were sown in 
the Botanic Garden, but have not yet shown any signs of germination. 

Mr. George Wood submitted for exhibition an exceedingly well grown 
flowering plant of Cereus truncatuSf another of Lilium longi/olium, and 
cut specimens of Biynonia chirere. 

Annual Reports. 

An outline of the several objects which have come under the notice of the 
Society during the past year was submitted. The summary states, in 
allusion to the interaal economy of the Society, “ that while not claiming 
a total exemption from the consequences resulting from a year of almost 
unprecedented distress, both social and commercial, the Society has suffered 
as little, or perhaps less, than most other public institutions in the country.” 
—That ** the number of elections during the year has aggregated 59, or 3 
less than that of 1847,”—and tliat after deduction of life and honorary 
members, and absentees, the number of paying members is 415. The report 
pays a brief but just tribute of respect to the memory of its late President 
Sir John Peter Grant; refers to the countenance and support it has already 
received from its Patron, the Earl of Dalhousie; expresses its satisfaction at 
the nomination of Sir Lawrence Peel to the Presidential chair; and then 
passes on to the consideration of the principal objects which have engaged its 
attention during the last twelve months. 

The report of the Finance Committee and its appendices, were next 
brought forward. The Committee give, on the whole, a favorable account 
of the monetary affairs of the Society, and close their report vrith the re* 
mark that while the vested fund (which now amounts to Bs. 19,200) has 
been considerably increased during the past year, the liabilities against 
the Society scarcely exceed in amount the cash balance in the Bank of 
Bengal. 

The reports were transferred to the Committee of Papers for publication 
in the Journal. 
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FloriouUural ExhibUion. * 

A liat of prizesi amounting to Rs. 108, awarded at the laat quarterly ahow 
of 1848, held on 30th December, was laid on the table. The following are 

9 

the remarka appended thereto :— 

" Thia exhibition waa a decided improvement on those of the same month 
in 1846-47. ChrysanthemuTns, Dahlias and Euphorbias wore well repre¬ 
sented. The collection of Phloxes, Nasturtiums, Maurandyas, Ipomoeas, 
Balsams and Pinks were tolerably good, especially the Balsams for this sea¬ 
son of the year. Of Petunias,Portulacas, Verbenas, Salvias, Campanulas, 
Pentstemon and Linarias, the collection was limited. Sweet-peas, Hearts¬ 
ease, and Larkspurs were not brought forward, though included for prizes. 
There were several well-grown specimens of Oxalis, Antirrhinums, and 
Olea fragrans. The Justicias and Begonias were poor; but this deficiency 
was relieved by the appearance of some very pretty plants of Bletia hyacin- 
thina, a well grown RondeUtia, a very superior plant of Plumbago rosea, 
and cut specimens of Combretum grandifiorum. Among the few novelties 
may bo mentioned a cut specimen of a creeper from Assam, a Trichos- 
permum. 

Dr. Falconer, W. II. Elliott, Esq., Lieut. Staples, and Col. Ilandscombo 
selected the specimens, and Sir Lawrence Peel distributed the prizes to the 
amount of 100 Rs. 

Election of Office Bearers and revision of Standing Committees. 

The meeting next proceeded to the nomination of Ofiicers for the current 
year; and on examination of the returns, it was found that all the Ofilcers 
of the previous year had been unanimously re-elected. 

The revision and strengthening of the Standing Committees was tbeu 
entered on, and gave the following result:— 

iS^rar.—Messrs, G. U. Adam, James Cowell, W. Haworth, S. 11. Robin¬ 
son, and T. F. Henley. 

Cotton. —Messrs. Joseph'Willis, W. Earle, G. U. Adam, and C. Huffnaglo. 

SiUc, Hemp and Flax.—Messrs. Joseph Willis, G. T. F. Speode, J. W. 
Laidlay, W. G. Rose, and Capt. A. Thomson. 

Coffiee and Tobacco. —Dr. Strong, Messrs. W. Storm, James Cowell, and 
Colonel Sage. 

Implements of Husbandry and Machinery. —Colonel Sage, Messrs. 11. 
Mornay, J. M. 'Vos, J. H. Mather, and T. F. Henley. 

Oil and Oil Seeds.—Dr. Mouat, Messrs. W. Haworth, H. Momay, James 
Cowell, and Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose. 

Grain Committee. —Messrs. Joseph Willis, W. Storm, W. Haworth, C. 
R. Prinsep, G. T. F. Speeds, and Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose. 

Nursery Garden Committee.—Messrs. J. W. Laidlay, W. G. Rose, W. 
Storm, W. Earle, and C. Huffnagle. 
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Fruit at^ Kitchen Qfirden Committee. —Messrs. G. T. F. Speeds, W. G. 
Rose, J. W. Laidlay, and Baboo Pearychand Mittra. 

Committee of Papers.—The Revd. Dr. DuflF, Colonel Sage, Mr. J. W. 
Laidlay, the Hon’ble Mr. Bethune, and Dr. Falconer. 

Finance Committee. —Messrs. M. S. Staunton, J. W. Laidlay, Charles 
Huffnagle, and A. Turner. 

The appointment of an additional Committee to be termed the " Flori- 
cultural Committee,” was also agreed to. This section will regulate the 
period of the flower shows, draw up the lists of prizes, and act as judges. 
The following gentlemen wore requested to afford the Society the benefit 
of their services by joining this Committee, viz.:— 

Dr. Falconer, Mr. W. II. Elliott, Col. Sage, Lieut. Staples, and Mr. H. 
Alexander. 

Proposal of a Prize to the inventor of an apparatus for separating cotton 
wool from the seedy unrestricted by any particular mechanical principle. 

Read the following letter from 11. Momay, Esq., suggesting the offer by 
the Society of another prize for an efficient cotton-cleaning machine :— 

Calcutta! Decembery 1848. 

Jas. Hume, Esa., Uonorary Secy. Agri-Borti. Socy. of India. 

Dear Sir, —^With reference to the prizes which have lately been awarded 
for an improvement of the Indian churkuy it appears to be the general 
opinion of the members of the Society, that although the appa^tus is so far 
successful in its action as to be decidedly superior to that of the native in¬ 
strument as ordinarily constructed—it docs not hold forth, in its present 
state, much prospect of superseding it—and that there is yet much room for 
improvement before there can be any^hope of such a contrivance coming 
into operation on the large scale. 

Under these premises, I am led to anticipate that the Society may deem 
it expedient again to assign one of its medals to be awarded to the inventor 
of a further improved machine, calculated to advance the practical object in 
view. In this event I would beg to suggest for the consideration of the 
Society whether it would not be desirable to remove the restriction hitherto 
placed on the character of the apparatus allowed to compete for the prize. 
It appears to me, that so long as the machine is a practical and useful im¬ 
provement, likely to load to beneficial results, the particular mechanical 
principle upon which it is constructed can be of no importance, and that any 
restriction in this respect is calculated rather to limit the probabilities of 
success and retard the real object which it is desirable to attain. 

Perhaps something to the following effect would be in accordance with the 
views of the Society. 

** To any person who may succeed in contriving an apparatus for * cleaning* 
cotton which shall meet the approval of the Society as likely to lead to prac¬ 
tical benefit in being instrumental to the eventual supply—os far as its pre- 
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paration is concerned—of a superior quality of cottan to the several markets 
for which it is destined.” 

The Society’s Gold Medal. 

1 submit the crude idea which you will no doubt be able to throw into a 
more clear and proper form in case this view of the matter meet with the 
approval of the Society. 

Hr. Morkay. 

P. S.—I may be permitted here to state that, although as a member of tho 
Committee upon the Cotton-cleaning Machines, it was my conviction that the 
improved machine owed its superior actior in cleaning eohly to tho accuracy 
of its construction and to no peculiar novelty in its combination entitling 
it, under tho prescribed conditions, to the prizes offered; it was a source of 
grati^cation to me that Mr. Mather’s labors in attempting to improve the 
churka were deemed of sufficient merit by tho Society to warrant their ac¬ 
cording their rewards to that gentleman. 11. M. 

liesohedy —That Mr. Mornay’s communication be referred for report 
to the Committee for Implements of Husbandry and Machinery. 

In connection with tho above, tho Secretary informed the meeting that 
upwards of ton years had elapsed since Major Jenkins had transferred to the 
Society the sum of Rs. SOO (which had so lately been voted to Mr. Mather) 
first, to be given as a prize to tho discoverer of an efficacious mode of reeling 
off the Eri silk from the cacoon, and afterwards, failing that, for an im¬ 
provement on the Indian churka. That tho interest on tliis sum having 
now accumulated to Bs. 250, he begged to propose a reference to Major 
Jenkins, for any suggestions he might wish to make in regard to the dis¬ 
posal of this amount. ^ 

Besolvedy —That tho reference bo made accordingly; and that a copy of 
Mr. Momay’s letter be also forwarded for Major Jenkins* information. 

Report on WheatSy the produce of the Nerhudda. 

Extracts of a letter from Professor Roylc, regarding some large samples 
of Nerbudda wheats, which had been forwarded by Col. Ouselcy to Sir 
Henry Willock, were read to the meeting. Dr. Boyle mentions that these 
samples had boon transferred by Sir H. Willock to him to have reported on, 
and he submits for the information of the Society copy of a report from 
Messrs. James and Sons. " With respect to tho value of these wheats”— 
observes Dr. Royle—“ there is no manner of doubt, in fact they are con¬ 
sidered the finest specimens in the London market, and the soft wheat 
(u Pissee’*) valued at from 4 and 6 shillings above the highest prices of the 
day.” Dr. Royle intimates that he sent some of those wheats to Man¬ 
chester, and the dealers were quite surprised at their general fine appear¬ 
ance. Dr. Royle has distributed these grains largely for the purposes of 
sowing, and promises to communicate the result. 
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Com<Xi,un%cation8 on oariom subjects. 

The following letters were also submitted : 

1. From Dr. 11. Wight, Superintendent Government CoMon Farms, Coim* 
batore, intimating that he is prepared, in communication with Government, 
to place at the disposal of Mr. J. G. Bruce, of Cawnpore, 40 or 50 maunds of 
American cotton seed, to aid him in his endeavours to introduce the culture 
in Bundelkund. 

The Secretary mentioned he had lost no time in forwarding copy of Dr. 
Wight’s letter to Mr. Bruco. 

2. From J. 11. Mather, Esq., returning his best thanks for the award of 
the Society’s gold medal and 500 Rupees for his improved churka; and 
submitting, in compliance with the suggestion of the Special Committee, a 
memorandum descriptive of this machine. Referred to the Committee of 
Papers. 

3. From Major Jenkins, suggesting that the Society place themselves in 
communication with Messrs. Ransome, of Ipswich. Major Jenkins ob¬ 
serves ,—** I really think the Society might do some good by making them¬ 
selves the medium of publishing the principal inventions in agricultural 
instruments, and obtaining, at least, lists and drawings of machines with 
their prices from the makers, which I suppose they will always bo most 
ready to furnish the Society with.” 

Resolved ^—That the suggestion be adopted, and that it be referred to the 
Implement Committee to state how it may best bo effected. 

4. From Arbuthnot Emerson, Esq., dated 11th January, stating that he 
has just received per Oriental a case containing some of the choicest of the 
English Horticultural seeds, a part o£»which is at the command of the 
Society, if required. 

The best thanks of the Society were accorded to Mr. Emerson, for this 
acceptable present. 

5. From W. Seton Karr, Esq., Under-Secretary to Government of Bengal, 
requesting the Society’s co-operation in obtaining a quantity of ** Bengal 
seed Rice” for the Government of Bombay. 

The Secretary mentioned that Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose had offered to 
aid the Society in meeting this application. 

6. From Mr. James Carter, London, advising despatch by the Overland 
Mail of the dahlia bulbs and fruit seeds ordered by the Society. 

The Secretary mentioned that the bulbs had been planted out in the So¬ 
ciety’s garden, and a large proportion of the fruit seeds distributed to mem¬ 
bers in Behar and the Upper Provinces. 

7. From lieut. N. A. Staples (Artillery), proposing, for the consideration 
of the Society, that a longer notice be given to competitors of the various 
sorts of plants for which prizes will be awarded at the periodical flower 
shows. Referred to the Floricultural Committee. 
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In connection with the above, the Secretary suggipsted to the meeting the 
propriety of inviting amateur gardeners to exhibit at the monthly general 
meetings, plants in flower of a rare description, such for instance as those 
submitted by Mr# Wood, which might not be in blossom at the period when 
tho shows are held; and that silver medals, or other prizes, be awarded to 
the exhibitor of the largest number of such within, say six months, and to 
tho second largest exhibitor within a like time, and so on. This would not 
only odd to the interest of the meetings, but enable the Society to judge of 
the merits of various plants which could not otherwise come within its cog¬ 
nizance. 

Agreed,—And that the matter be referred to the Floricultural Com¬ 
mittee for the arrangement of the details. 

Before the meeting separated it was agreed, that the Anniversary dinner 
and Horticultural exhibition bo held on such day as might be named by tho 
President, due notice of the same being given. 


(Thursday, the Sth February, 1849.^ 

William Storm, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Elections. 

Capt. R. Troup, Alessrs. E. G. Emin, and Edmund Lodge. 

Proposals, 

R. J. R. Campbell, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Dr. Huffha- 
gle, seconded by the Hon’ble Mr. Bothuno j 

Baboo Kassinauth Chowdry,—proposed by Dr. Strong, seconded by the 
Honorary Secretary. 

Presentations. 

1. Tho Bengal Sugar Planter, by S. H. Robinson. Presented by the 
Author, 

2. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, No. 18. 
Presented by the Society. 

3. Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, for Nov. 1848. Presented 
by the Society. 

4 Two bales of raw cotton from the N. Eastern district of Assam, the 
Muttock Division. Presented by Major Jenkins. 

The Secretary informed the meeting that, as suggested by Major Jenkins, 
he had transferred a moiety of this kupas to Mr. Mather to be divested 
of its seed by his churka. That on its return by that gentleman it would 
be again submitted to the Society with a report from tho Committee. 
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5. Two small boxes eontaiuing Ghiddam wheat, chevalier barley, and 
potato oats, forwarded by Dr. Royle from the India House, and received by 
the last Steamer. 

Dr. Royh states, that the lateness of the season prevented his sending any 
cereal grains, as originally contemplated, by the August Steamer; and tliat 
as the present supply would arrive too late for sowing, he would recom¬ 
mend its being kept till next season (October), with the view of ascertaining 
if the seed will retain its vegetative power for one year, if, as in the present 
instance, it reaches its destination in good condition. Dr. Royle adds, " but 
we have no such wheat as the Pissee wheat of the Nurbudda. It would be 
very desirable to introduce this into the upper parts of Bengal, where the cli¬ 
mate is probably more favorable than near Calcutta.” 

The Secretary mentioned, that Dr. Hoyle’s recommendation as regards 
the English grains, would be attended to; and he was glad to add, that 
through the assistance of Col. Ouseley and the Bhauglepore Branch Society, 
his second recommendation had been anticipated. 

6. A case of plants from Trinidad. Presented by R. W. G. Frith, Esq. 

A report from the Gardener stated, that of these plants, 26 in all, 11 have 

arrived in good condition, 5 in a sickly state, and 10 quite dead. 

7. Some cut specimens of flowers —Foivrea coccinea, Bignonia cherere, 
roses of sorts, &c., from Mr. George Wood’s garden, were placed on the 
table ; also a few plants of Linarias and Antirrhinums from the garden of 
Mr. Collins. 

Horticultural Exhibition. 

A schedule of the prizes awarded at the first quarterly show of vegetables 
and fruits, held on 5th of February, was submitted, with the following 
remarks :— 

This show was, on the whole, equally as good as that of last year. The 
entire hall was filled with well grown vegetables of all sorts. There were 6 
or 7 kinds of cabbages, the early York, sugar-loaf. Savoy, drumhead, red, 
brocoli, kale, &c., 4 or 5 kinds of turnips, and as many of peas, including a 
gigantic sort, termed the “ Yictoria.” Of potatoes there was a better display 
than last year; and the celery showed a decided improvement, the heads 
being better blanched, firmer and heavier, and the collection laiger than has 
hitherto boon submitted. Of cauliflowers, the collection was not, perhaps, 
greater than at the first quarterly show of 1848, but the specimens were 
altogether better grown, nearly all being equally good, with firm compact 
heads. There were several good baskets of beans, including the " Windsor” 
—a variety seldom grown by the native gardener, a larger prize than is 
usually accorded was given to the owner of the best basket, but he was not 
considered deserving of the silver medal, which had been offered for a 
really good specimen. The same remark is applicable to peas, potatoes and 
turnips ” 
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The fruit department ehowed a greater variety than usual at this season 
of the year, including among other kinds out of season—the custard-apple, 
pine-apple, shaddock, and rose-apple. A few fine pomegranates were sub¬ 
mitted, and some well-grown oranges, raised from China stock, in^ho neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcutta. 

The range of indigenous vegetables offered no particular novelty. There 
was a large assortment of beans, and some good specimens of the Tenasse- 
rim yam. 

Mr. Laidlay and Baboo Fearychand Mittra selected the prize specimcBS, 
and Mr. Rose distributed the amount, Rs. 189. 

FloricuUural Exhibition. 

A short report from the Floricultural Committee was next read. The 
Committee submit a list of prizes for the first quarterly show, which they 
suggest being held on the Ist of March. They add, that they are taking 
into consideration the communication from Lieut. Staples, which was laid 
before the January meeting, as also the details regarding the proposed 
monthly shows of plants of a rare description, and hope to submit a report 
thereon at tho next general meeting. 

Testimonial to the late President. 

Tho Honorary Secretary drew the attention of tho meeting to the sub¬ 
scription raised last year fur a portrait of the late President. The sum 
subscribed on that account was Rs. 1,873, of which .Rs. 1,769 had been col¬ 
lected and deposited in the Bank of Bengal. The members were aware that 
when this subscription was sot on foot Sir John Grant was about proceeding 
to England, and had promised, on his arrival, to sit for his portrait. His 
death, unfortunately, prevented that arrangement being carried into effect; 
and from the enquiries which he (the Honorary Secretary) had since insti¬ 
tuted it would appear there was no likeness existing from which a good 
portrait could be taken. Under these circumstances, he would submit to 
the meeting, whether it wore not desirable to appropriate the amount to 
some other purpose whereby the name of the late President might be per¬ 
petuated ; and he would suggest that, with the consent of all the subscribers, 
the sum actually realised be at once invested in Company’s Paper, and that 
the accruinga of interest therefrom be applied to tho manufacture of a 
medal to bo styled the " Grant medal,” to be awarded for such objects as 
might hereafter, from time to time, be determined on. The meeting fully 
concurred in this suggestion, and the Socretaiy was accordingly requested to 
circulate the proposal among all the subscribing members to tho testimonial. 

Cotton-clmning Madhimry. 

Read the following letter from Major Jenkins, to the Secretary, in reply 
to the communication of the Society, made in accordance with the resolution 
of the last general meeting:— 
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My dear Sib,— I Inve just been favored with your note of the 12th 
instant, regarding the disposal of the 250 Bs. interest which had accumu¬ 
lated on my gift of 500 Rs. 

I hare to thank the Society for consulting me on the subject, and beg 
you will mention that I am quite content to leave the matter to tho discre¬ 
tion of the Society, and it will be perfectly agreeable to me if this sum is 
appropriated to some further attempt to clean Indian cotton by machinery. 
It seems quite evident, that our cotton, which is so very difScult of separa¬ 
tion from the seed, cannot be cleared by hand at a rate which will allow it 
to be much moro extensively used at homo than it now is, but however 
inferior in some qualities, tho Indian cotton would, 1 am persuaded, be 
largely employed for tho coarser and stronger manufactures, if its cost of 
production was not so greatly enhanced by the vast expenditure of labor 
in clearing it of its seed. There is a vast quantity of land cultivated for 
cotton in this province, and as there are neither rents nor duties to bo paid 
by the growers, in any way whatsoever, the raw cotton can be delivered at 
the hauts under a half-penny a lb., but except it be cleaned by domestic 
labor, the clean cotton would still bear a price that, with its inferior quality, 
would bar its being purcliased for exportation. And though by domestic 
labor lacks of maunds are cleaned at a rate which scarcely is felt by tho 
trade—yet this resource is not available for large merchants. If the cotton 
is ever to be used out of the neighbouring Zillahs, it must bo cleared of its 
seed by some cheap process of machinery. 1 am, &c., 

Gowhatty t January, 23r<2,1849. Fras. Jekkiks. 

Eesolvedj —That this communication be transferred to the Implement 
Committee, to be taken into consideration in connection with the subject of 
a further prize or prizes for an improved cotton-cleaning apparatus, already 
referred to them for report. 

Communications on various subjects. 

Tho following letters were also submitted :— 

1. From Dr. Campbell, forwarding an account of the distribution of 
prizes for country produce at the Titalya fiur of January, 1849. 

2. From Capt. F. C. Burnett, Artillery, dated Camp Decnanuggur, 31 st 
January, of which the following is an extract" I never saw finer soil than 
the whole of the Jullundur Doab; I have been in two other Doabs, and they 
look miserably barren plains, when the whole of our Doab is richly culti¬ 
vated : 1 never saw finer crops in my life. The only plants 1 found in my 
travels worth mentioning were the " Plumbago Zeylanica** and a sort of 
** Borago” the latter very pretty, both growing wild. 

** I am most anxious to get a very large supply of the seed of the teak tree, 
and will feel much obliged to you, if you will send as soon as possible (for 
the season is approaching for sowing them), as large a supply as you can by 
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steamer and bulloek train. I do not mind how much I pay, as I am most 
anxious for the seed I never saw any thing like the manner in which the 
teak grows and thrives here, and I am sure it would pay Government if 
they were to plant all the low marshy waste land in this Soab with 
teak.” 

The Secretary informed the meeting, that it having been found by trial 
in the Society’s Nursery, that a fair proportion of the supply of teak seed, 
presented a short time ago by Capt. Latter, was in germinating condition, 
he had despatched the greater part of it without loss of time to Capt. 
Burnett. 

3. From S. H. Robinson, Esq., presenting a copy of his " Bengal Sugar 
Planter,” which he has dedicated to the Society. 

liesolmdf —That the Society subscribe for five copies of this work, for its 
own library, and for distribution to Societies in England with which it is 
in correspondence. 

4. From S. Wauchope, Esq., applying for a quantity of grass seed for 
introduction into the station of Kyouk Fhyoo. 

The Secretary intimated that he was taking steps to meet this requisition. 


(Thursdayy the i^th March, 1849.> 

Dr. Charles Huffnagle, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Elections. 

Mr. R. J. R. Campbell and Baboo Kassinauth Chowdry. 

Proposals. 

J. B. Grisenthwaite, Esq., Darjeeling,—proposed by the lloiiorary Secre¬ 
tary, seconded by Dr. Huffnagle ; 

Sir Arthur Buller,—proposed by Mr. R. M. Reddie, seconded by the 
Honorary Secretary; 

J. A. Burkinyoung, Esq., Solicitor,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, 
seconded by Mr. William Cragg. 

PrBssTvtations. 

1. Journal of the Eastern Archipelago for January, 1849. Presented by 
the Editor. 

2. Two copies of the same work for the same month. Presented by the 
Government of Bengal. 

3. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for December 1848, and 
January 1849. Presented by the Society. 
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4. Specimens of calf skins, tanned and dyed with the pods of the 
“ Teree,** a species of CcBsalpinia common to Chittagong. Presented by Mr. 
John Teil. 

6. A sillall assortment of English 'vegetable seeds. Presented by Mr. 
Arbuthfiot Emerson. 

6. Two China plum and two Bombay mangoe grafts. Presented by Mr. 
F. D*Aguiar. 

7. A specimen of cotton raised at Serampore from Bourbon seed. Pre¬ 
sented by Mr. G. B. Vaux. 

This cotton was pronounced a fine and strong staple, and sufficiently 
encouraging to warrant its extended culture, to ascertain which was Mr. 
Taux’s object in submitting it. 

8. Specimens of cotton raised at Chittagong from acclimated Mexican 
seed, the produce of the Coimbatore farms. Presented by Mr. A. Sconce. 

A few plants in flower from Mr. George Wood’s garden were placed on 
the table, namely, Petrea StapelieSf Ferraria (atrata $), an EUchrysumy 
and a pot of double pinks. 

FlorieuUural Exhibition. 

The FlorieuUural Committee submitted a list of the plants to which 
prizes were awarded at the first quarterly show held on the first March, 
accompanied by the following remarks:— 

** This show was not only an improvement on the first quarterly exhibi¬ 
tion of last year, but it may bo considered as the best that has yet taken 
place. The hall was completely filled with plants, many of them well 
grown. The collection of Phloxesy VerbenaSy Portulacas and pinks outnum¬ 
bered the others. Among the Verberuis was a new variety, as aUft among 
the Portulacas. In the assortment of double and variegated larkspurs were 
some beautiful specimens of the rarer varieties, bettor th^ti any previously 
exhibited. The heartsease too was an improvement on those of last year, 
both in size and formation. The violets were poorly represented; and the 
sweet-peas were not better than at former shows. Both these plants admit 
of considerable improvement. There was a large assortment of the Nasturti¬ 
um tribe, all in full flower, including one specimen of Tropoeolum Canariense. 
A tolerably good collection of Oxalisy Antirrhinums and Pelargoniums ; of 
the latter several kinds were in flower—the peltatay raduluy Barringtoniuy 
zonaloy &c. Of the more common order of annuals, such as Linariasy 
Clarkiasy NolanaSyNemophilaSy EutocaSy CandytuftSy Petuniasy Sehizanthusy 
CotUnsiaSy Lobeliasy there were many specimens; and a few of the less 
common kinds, Rodanthe Manglesiiy Platystemon Califomicusy Cosmea 
hipinnatUy double Zinnias, BrowalliaSy Brachycome iberidifoluiy with one 
plant of C<deeoUtria and another of Campanula. The bulbous tribe were 
pretty well represented in lilies, irises, jonquil, and a few well-formed cut 
specimens of dahlias. Among the orchids were Bletiay Epidendrumy Ben- 
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droHumt and a few others. In the department of olimbers, Petrea Stapeliee, 
BuginvilUa speetabilisy Bignonia vmusta, and Poivrea eoceinea took the 
lead ; but there were also some other in full flower, among them, Mauran- 
dyaa of four or five sorts, Thunhargiaa (Hawtayneana and aurantiaca) and 
Lophoapermum erubeacena. The specimens of stocks, wall-flowers, lupins 
and Eacholtziaa were deemed undeserving of notice. The carnation was 
without a representative, but there were some pretty specimens of sweet- 
william, the best yet brought forward. Of Camelliaa there was only one 
plant, and that with a single flower. Olea fragrana was not forthcoming. 
There were a few healthy plants of Aatrapoea WaUichii and Gorman 
asters; a fine specimen of Bilbargia pyramidalisy and several of Euphor- 
bia jacquinijlora and Begonias. 

" The competition was spirited: the produce of thirty gardens or more 
was brought forward, of which the maileea of twenty carried olf prizes, in 
the order annexed, to the amount of Bs. 142. 

“ In conclusion, the Judges are glad to observe that nearly all the plants 
were neatly arranged according to their respective kinds ; thereby adding to 
the appearance of the show, and enabling them to select the specimens with 
greater ease and rapidity. They have only further to suggest, on this head, 
that in future, the respective specimens of each competitor be kept separate, 
so as to enable them to ascertain, at a glance, by which garden the largest 
collection of each sort of plant is contributed; and that all maileea bo 
excluded till the prizes are about to bo awarded.” 

(Signed) H. Alexander. 

,, W. H. Elliott. 

„ N. A. Staples. 

Report of the Floricultural Committee regarding the proposed monthly 

Exhibition of Flowers. 

Bead the following report of the Floricultural Committee, respecting 
exhibitions of rarer sorts of flowers at the monthly Meetings:— 

" In continuation of their report presented at the last General Meeting, 
your Committee, having taken one of the subjects referred to them into 
consideration, have now the pleasure to submit the following schedule of 
prizes in connection with the proposed special exhibitions of flowers at the 
monthly Meetings of the Society 

To the exhibitors during the remainder of the present year, commencing 
from the April meeting of the Society, of the moat valuable foreign plantSy 
—perennialy biennial or annual. 

First Prize,. Large silver medal. 

Second Prize,. Small silver medal. 

To the exhibitors during the same period of the moat valuable indigenous 
plants. 


First Prize,... 
Second Prize, 


Large silver medal. 
Small silver medal. 
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To the exhibitors durirg the same period of the greatest variety of rar« 
foreign and indigenous plants. 

First Prize,.Large silver medal. 

Second Prize,. Small silver medal. 

2. Your Committee have purposely introduced a third class of prizes in 
order that those exhibitors, who may fail to obtain a prize (first or second) 
under the first two heads of exotic or indigenous, may have a prospect of 
reward for their trouble in roaring the most valuable combined assortments 
of exotic and indigenous plants. 

3. That a correct account of the plants to be submitted at those monthly 
shows may be kept, your Committee suggest that a book be prepared for 
that purpose, the details being noted under the following heads : 

[Here followi: a tabular form which need not be introduced here.] 
and that a report therefrom, drawn up annually by your Committee, be> sub¬ 
mitted at the General Meeting in January. Further, that in the event 
of only one of the members of the Committee being present at the Meeting, 
it shall be optional to the Meeting, to appoint any other member of the 
Society, who may be present, to examine and note down the details of th^ 
plants submitted, or to retain them till the following day, when they can be 
inspected by the Committee conjointly, 

4. Your Committee would likewise recommend, that supcossful candidates 
be required to give a note of their mode of cultivating the rarest kinds of 
plants, or such as have not previously been successfully grown, when re¬ 
quested to do so. 

o. In regard to the second subject submitted for their consideration, 
namely, tho granting of a longer notice to the exhibitors at the quarterly 
shows, at tho Town Hall, your Committee, while perfectly concurring in the 
propriety of the suggestion on this head, prefijj^rcd in tho communication of 
Lieut. Staples, read at the January meeting, regret their inability, for want 
of a more extended enquiry than they have yet been able to give, to carry it 
into immediate eifcct. But they hope, on the return of their colleague. Dr. 
Falconer, in April next, to submit schedules for the four shows of 1850, and 
thus, by informing exhibitors in December of one year tho plants for which 
prizes will be awarded in the same month of the succeeding year, enable 
them to cultivate such plants carefully for competition. Tho list for the 
first quarterly show of the current year, which was laid before the last 
General Meeting, though perhaps more varied than any yet submitted, 
comprises, your Committee conceive, several kinds of plants which have now 
become almost too common to be entitled to prizes. It is therefore proposed 
to remove these, and several others, from the lists of ne^t year, substituting 
rarer sortSi and offering larger prizes for each well grown specimen.” 

(Signed) 11. Alexander. 

W. II. Elliott. 

N. A. Staples. 


Cedcutta: 15th Feb. 1849. 
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The report of the Committee, with a few trifling additions, was con* 
firmed. 

C<mmunication8 on various subjects. 

The following communications were also submitted* 

1. From .T. W. Dalrjmple, Esq., Under-Secretary to Government of Ben¬ 
gal, requesting that the Society will favor Government with its opinion on 
the large specimen'of coffee (eight or nine maunds) sent down by Colonel 
Ouscley, the produce of the Government plantation at Kishenpore, in Chota 
Nagpore. 

2. From T. F. Honlcy, Esq., submitting a very favorable report on the 
above coffee, which Mr. Henley considers fully equal to first class Jamaica. 

It was agreed that, Messrs. Willis and Earle be also requested to favor 
the Society with their opinion on the above staple. 

3. ^rom T. D. Mactior, Esq., furnishing a few particulars regarding the 
Government teak plantation at Bancoorah. Mr. Mactier also intimates his 
intention of sending the Society some seed from this plantation. 

4. From Capt. Latter, late Superintendent of the teak forests in the 
^enassorim Provinces, submitting a few observations on the subject matter 
of Mr. Mactier’s letter. 

5. From Mr. Toil, giving a favorable report on further tanning and 
dyeing experiments with the ** Terse” pod of Chittagong, and presenting, in 
illustration thereof, the calf skins alluded to among the presentations. 

Mr. Toil is of opinion, this pod answers admirably for the tanning of 
light skins and fancy leather, but he is doubtful whether it will prove suit¬ 
able for heavy and stout leather, the process being a slow one, thereby 
necessitating a frequent change of liquor and consequent largo consumption 
of material. On this ])oint, however, he will be able to rei)ort with more 
certainty hereafter, when certain experiments on buffaloe hides, now in 
process, are completed. 

In reference to the above portion of Mr. TeiPs I'eport, Capt. Latter drew 
the attention of the meeting to Mr. Snyder’s patent process of manufactur¬ 
ing leather, so fully described in a late number of the Mechanics^ Maga- 
that for April 1848. By this method, which is extremely simple, the 
leather is not only tanned more equally throughout, but in less than half 
tho time required by the ordinary process. Moreover, “a much better 
article is produced, a great saving of material is effected, and a far greater 
weight of leather obtained from the same quantity of skin.” 

The Secretary was requested to bring tho above mentioned particulars to 
Mr. Toil’s notice, whose report, as also the communications of Messrs. Mac- 
tier and Latter on teak plantations, were ordered for publication. 

6. From Oapt. F. C. Burnett, on the cochineal of tho Punjaub, and on the 
natural features of tho country in the vicinity of Decnanuggur. The follow¬ 
ing is extract of Capt. Burnett’s letter, dated 13th Feb.:— 
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** I received your lettet of the 23rd Januai^, and am much obliged to you 
for having so kindly complied with my request for a supply of teak seed, I 
have no doubt but they will some day repay the trouble and expense caused 
by their cal^ge so far ; they will arrive at the best season for putting them 
in the ground, and will have every advantage in point of soil and watering. 
I planted out a clump of teak trees from the nursery in the station, somo of 
them were 12 feot high and only two years’ growth, with leaves 2 feet long. I 
have not found any seeds worth sending, but I have been gratified by the 
sight of most of our English wild flowers growing in this part of India. 
Among tho most common I may mention the small yellow Ranunculus or 
butter-cup, the fields are quite yellow from it; also the AnagalUs or 
pimpernel, the Dandeliony the Clematisy and jessamine and wild roses in 
all tho hedges. Peaches and apricots seem to grow almost wild, and 
the low range of hills are covered with the Dodoma discoloty which is 
a pretty evergreen when all the other trees are bare; there are also a 
great variety of Convolvoli. I will try to send seeds when they are ripe. 
I would like to try the mahogany and toon trees here, and any valuable 
timber trees that you have the seed of. I got a quantity of tea seed fro% 
Komaon and a large supply of the tea, which 1 think the finest I ever 
tasted.” 

The Secretary stated, tliat with the kind assistance of Dr. Macrae, Offg. 
Supt. of the Botanic Garden, he had been able fully to meet Capt. Burnett’s 
requisition for seeds. 

7. From A. Sconce, Esq., submitting a memorandum on the trials made 
by himself and Mr. Skipwith at Chittagong, on the acclimated Mexican 
cotton seed furnished by Dr. Wight. 

Mr. Sconce remarks —“ I have frequently sown foreign cotton seed, but 
on no occasion have I found the growth of the plants and tho out-turn of 
the produce so successful as in this instance. Throughout the whole season 
(though tho sowing occurred at a disadvantage, that is, some time after the 
setting in of the rains) tho growth of the plants seemed to correspond with 
the climate; there was neither a surplus growth of wood nor a premature 
flowering, and whereas in former experiments with foreign cottons, the boles 
were eaten through by caterpillars, this crop turned out clean. The rate 
of the produce of the patch of land sown is about 2^ maunds the acre, of 
uncleaned cotton.” 

8. From J. G. Bruce, Esq., submitting a correspondence with the Govern¬ 
ment of the N. W. Provinces, respecting the offer made by Dr. Wight, 
through the Society, of supplying him with a quantity of Mexican cotton 
seed from the Ck)imbatore farms for trial in Bundelkund. The Honorable 
the Lieut.-Govenior has not only acceded to the request, but intimates that 
he will watch the result of Mr. Brace’s undertaking vrith interest, and will 
be glad to And it successful. 
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9. From W. Seton Karr, Esq., Under-Secretaiy’to the Govemment ef 
Bengal, conveying the thanks of His Honor the Deputy Governor to the So¬ 
ciety for obtaining the seed-paddy applied for by the Government of Bombay. 

10. From Messrs. Villet and Son, Cape of Good Hope, promising to des¬ 
patch the Society’s annual consignment of seeds in all April, 

Two reports from the Society’s Gardener on the germination of English 
flower seeds and cereals were also submitted. 

Before the members separated, the Honorary Secretary notified that, in 
accordance with the resolution of the last meeting, he had circulated to the 
resident subscribers to the Grant testimonial the proposition to transfer 
their subscriptions to a common fund, the interest on which should bo 
appropriated for the manufacture of a gold medal, to bo styled the “ Grant 
medaV’ that, with one exception, all had concurred in tho proposition. 


(Thursdayf the 12f& April, 1849.> 

William Storm, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Elections. 

Sir Arthur Duller, J. B. Grisenthwaitc, Esq., and J. A. Burldnyoung, Esq. 

Proposals. 

Major L. IT. Smith, Commanding Ist Irregular Cavalry,—proposed by 
Lieut. J. C. Brooke, seconded by the Honorary Secretary ; 

John Johnson, lilsq., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. W. Stalkart, seconded 
by Mr. S. P. Griffiths ; 

\V. C. Lochner, Esq., Civil Service, Burdwan,—proposed by the Honorary 
Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. Sturm ; 

Dr. John Row, Superintending Surgeon, Dacca,—proposed by Lieut. N. A. 
Staples, seconded by Mr. J. W. Laidlay; 

J. G. Waller, Esq., Solicitor,—proposed by Dr. Iluffnaglo, seconded by tho 
Honorary Secretary; 

Dr. W. H. Bradley, Jaulnah,—proposed by the Honorary Secretary, 
seconded by Mr. W. Storm ; 

Capt. G. M. Hill, Deputy Pay Master, Jullundur,—proposed by Capt. F. 
C. Burnett, seconded by the Honorary Secretary j 
Capt. G. C. Armstrong, Ramghur Light Infantry,—proposed by Col. J. R. 
Ouseley, seconded by the Honorary Secretary. 

Presentations. 

1. Maddock’s Florist’s Directory. Presented by Mr. B. Wood, Junior. 

2. Journal of the Indian Archipelago for Feb. 1849. Presented by the 
Editor. 


d 
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3. Two copies of the'same work for Feb. 1849. Presented by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. 

4. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for Feb. 1849. Presented by 
the Society. 

6. lleport of tho London E. I. and China Association for 1848. Presented 
by the Association. 

G. A bale of uncleaned cotton from the Naga Hills. Presented by ilfayor 
Jenkins. 

Major Jenkins states^ that this cotton from the Naga Hills, south of 
Jorhaut, though inferior to the produce of the Muttock country, which was 
submitted at the Feb. meeting, is a fair sample of the general produce of 
those hills. 

7. Two specimens of Muttock and Naga cotton, cleaned by his new churka, 
at the request of the Society and Major Jenkins. Submitted by Mr. J. H. 
Mather. 

These specimens (clean and unclean) were referred to the Cotton Commit¬ 
tee for report. 

8. Sample of cotton raised in tho public garden, Lucknow, from Dr. 
Wight’s Mexican <5eed. Presented by Capt. Uollings. 

Capt. Uollings forwards with this cotton some remarks on the treatment 
of the plants, by Mr. Purvis, the Head Gardener of the Lucknow Garden. 

It was agreed, that this communication and sample be retained for the 
present till all the returns arc received of trials made with the same descrip¬ 
tion of seed in various parts of tho country, (of which several have already 
come to hand), and that the whole be then submitted to the Cotton Com¬ 
mittee for comparative report. 

9. Two samples of Moulmcin grown cotton, one cleaned and the other 
uncleaned. Forwarded for the opinion of the Society by Messrs. Eglinton 
and Co. 

Referred to the Cotton Committee. 

10. Two grafts from his fine peach trees, and plants of the conical pine¬ 
apple from Singapore, and of the small-leafed pine, also from the Straits. 
Presented by Dr. K. M. Scott. 

The pines reached in good order, but one of the peach grafts unfortu¬ 
nately perished in transit. 

11. A few cuttings of the olive tree from Cairo. Presented by Dr. Henry 
Abbott. 

These have arrived in fair condition. 

12. A large supply of teak seed, the produce of the Bancoorah plantation. 
Presented by Mr. T. B. Mactier, 

Those seeds are available to applicants. 

The report of the Committee convened to consider the proposed prize for 
an improved cotton-cleaning machine, unrestricted by any particular mecha- 
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nical principle; and the suggestion that the Society*shall procure drawings 
and models of agricultural machines, was read. After some little discussion, 
it was proposed by Baboo Peary Ghand Mittra, seconded by Baboo llam 
Gopaul Ghoso, V, P., and carried:— * 

“ That the report be received with thanks, but the consideration of it be 
postponed to the next meeting to enable Colonel Sage to submit his minute.” 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following letters were also submitted 

1. From the llovd. Dr. Duff, tendering his resignation as a member of tho 
Society and of the Committee of Papers, in consequence of his approaching 
departure from India. 

There being already four members on tho Committee of Papers, it was not 
deemed nccessaiy to fill up this vacancy. 

3. From Dr. R. Wight, announcing that ho has lost no time in meeting 
tho request preferred through tho Society, by Mr. J. G. Bruce, of Cawnporo, 
tor a large supply of Mexican cotton seed, the produce of tho Coimbatore 
farms. 

3. From Lieut. N. A. Staples, submitting a list of perennial plants of rarer 
sorts, such as are not included in the Society’s annual consignments, and sug¬ 
gesting that a small quantity of seed be procured for sowing during the next 
cold season in the Society’s garden with the view of acclimating tho plants 
for future distribution. Agreed. 

4. From T. M. Robinson, Lisq., Chota Nagpore, applying for a large sup¬ 
ply of acclimated Mexican cotton seed, sufficient to sow about 250 beegahs of 
land. Tho Deputy Secretary mentioned, that a request for this seed had 
been preferred to Dr. Wight on Mr. Robinson’s behalf.. 


(Thursdayf the \0th May, 1849.^ 

William Storm, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Elections. 

Major L. H. Smith, Messrs. John Johnson, W. C. Lochner, J. G. Waller, 
Dr. John Row, Dr. W. H. Bradley, Capt. G. M. Hill, and Capt. C. G. 
Armstrong. 

Proposals. 

H. N. Elton, Esq., Civil Asst.-Suigoon, Mymensing,—proposed by tho 
Honorary Secretary, seconded by Dr. Hufihaglo; 

Dr. Clapporton, Superintending Surgeon, Barrackpore,—proposed by Dr. 
Strong, seconded by Capt. Jervis; 

Andrew T. T. Peterson, Esq., Barrister,—proposed by Mr. J. S. Judge, 
•conded by Dr. Huffnagle. 
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Presentations. 

1. Southey on Colonial Wools. Presented hy the Author. 

2. Annual Beports of the Commissioner of Patents for the United 
States of America, for the years 1845-1847, (2 vols.) Presented hy the 
Commissioner of Patents. 

3. An Essay on the Aborigines of India, by B. H. Hodgson, Esq. Pre¬ 
sented hy the Author. 

4. Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. 34. Presented hy the 
Madras Literary Society. 

6. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for March 1849. Presented 
hy the Society. 

6. The Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for March 1849. Presented 
by the Editor. 

I 

7. Two copies of the same work, for the same period. Presented hy the 
Government of Bengal. 

8. Specimens of 14 kinds of wood grown on the island of Jamaica. Pre¬ 
sented hy William Storm, Esq, 

9. A small supply of cotton seed from Shanghae, the yellow and white 
kinds; also seed of the tallow tree of China {StiUingia sehifera). Present¬ 
ed hy Dr. A. C. Macrae, Officiating Superintendent JI. C. Botanic Garden. 

Dr. Macrae states, that these seeds form portion of a despatch received from 
China through Mr. 1{. Fortune, of whose letter the following is an extract:— 
I have sent a box (No. 5) which contains a quantity of the Nankin or 
Shanghae cotton seeds. Thcro are two kinds of these, namely, the white and 
the yellow, and both are marked with their names. Mr. Mackenzie, an Eng¬ 
lish merchant in Shanghae, who was many years residing in India, informs 
me, that the Chlncso cotton is much siipcrior to the Indian, particularly in 
color, and that its introduction to India would bo a matter of very great im¬ 
portance. Box No. 5 also contains a considerable quantity of the seeds of 
the tallow tree (StiUingia sehifera) ; tho vegetable tallow made from the 
seeds of this tree is very extensively used in all parts of China, and would 
probably succeed well in the north-western parts of India.” The Secretary 
intimated, that both sorts of the above mentioned cotton seed had germinated 
in the Society’s garden in seven days from the period of sowing, the yellow 
kind 75 per cent., but the white only 8 per cent. The seeds of the tallow 
tree had not yet germinated, though sovm on tho 27th April. 

10. Leaves, seed, root and fibre of the Chu-ma, tho plant from which the 
grass-cloth of China is manufactured. Forwarded from Ningpo, hy Dr. 
Maegowan. 

11. A small assortment of tea seed, of seeds of tho eabbage tribe, of the 
tallow tree, millet of sorts, &c. Presented hy Dr. Maegowan. 

In his communication, advising despatch of the above, Dr. Maegowan 
states :—^"with the specimens of the plant yielding the fibre from which the 
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grass-cloth is manufactured, I send several other seeds, some of which may 
prove useful. The tallow tree is, if I mistake not, peculiar to this part of 
Asia, and, if unknown to India, would prove a valuable acquisition, could 
it bo introduced. A kind of Brassica is also enclosed, from •which good 
lamp oil is cheaply manufactured.” 

The species of Brassica, alluded to by Dr, Maegowan, is probably that re¬ 
ferred to in “ Fortune’s Wanderings in China,” p. 54, second edition, in tho 
following terms :— 

The oil plant, Brassica Chimnsis, is in seed and ready to bo taken from 
the ground in the beginning of May. Thi‘ plant is extensively grown in this 
part of China, both in the province of Chekiang and also in Kiaugsoo, and 
there is a great demand for the oil which is pressed from its seeds. 

I For the information of readers not acquainted with botany, T may state, 
that "this plant is a species of cabbago, producing flower-stems three or four 
feet high, with yellow flowers, and Ipng pods of seed like all the cabbage 
tribe. In April, when tho fields are in bloom, the whole country seems 
tinged with gold, and the fragrance which fills the air, particularly after an 
April shower, is delightful. 

12. Sample of an oil seed (** Sirgooja”) common to the Chota Nagpore 
district. Presented by T. M. Robinson, Bsq. 

13. A small assortment of vegetable, mai;;c, clover, mangnl-wurzel, and 
cotton seed. Forwarded by Dr. Royle by the March steamer. 

(All the above-mentioned seeds, arc available to members of the Society.) 

14. Specimens of tho produce of the Tenasscrim coast, conbisting of the 
wood and bark of certain trees, a few kinds of seeds, tobacco, I'ice, &c. Pre¬ 
sented by Mr, 11, Fenwick. 

15. Specimens of cotton raised from Dr. Wight’s Mcxic.in seed, at Becr- 
bhoom, Benares, Gonickpore, and Banda. Presented by Messrs. F. Wood¬ 
cock, C. S.; G. Nicholls ; Jl. G. Tncker, C. S.; and M. P. Edyeworth, C. S. 

These w'crc referred to the Cotton Committee, with specimens previously 
received, raised in other parts of the country from the same description of seed. 

A minute by Colonel Sage, a member of the Committee for Implements of 
Husbandry and Machinery, dissenting from tho report drawn up by his 
colleagues, and which was submitted at the last month’s meeting, regarding 
the ofibr of another prize by the Society for an improved cotton-cleaning 
machine, unrestricted by any particular mechanical principle, was read. After 
some discussion, it was proposed by Dr. McClelland, seconded by Baboo Ram 
Gopaul Ghose, and carried ,—** that the question of a new prize for a cotton- 
cleaning machine be referred back to tho Committee, with Colonel Sage’s 
minute, for rc-consideration.” 

Notice of Motion. 

Col. Sage desired, at this stage of the proceedings, to give the following 
notice of motion for discussion at the next meeting:—" That neither Fresi- 
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dent, Vice-President, iidr the Member of any Committee, be allowed to 
take part in discussions in which they are interested as competitors for 
prizes.” 

* FloricuUural Exhibition. 

A list of prizes, amounting to Rs. 70, which were awarded at the second 
quarterly flower show, held on the l7th of April, was next submitted, with 
the accompanying remarks of tho judges:— 

This show was inferior to that held in April, 1848, both as regards the 
number of plants exhibited and their general appearance. There were, how¬ 
ever, a few well-grown and rare plants, such as Rondeletias, Ilydrangeasy 
Limonia splendens, Solidago Canadensis, and Jacquinia msci/olia. The 
orchids and AmaryUids were also well represented, comprising among the 
former, Vanda teres and JRoxhurghii, Cytnbidwm aloifolium, BUtia vere- * 
cunda, and Oncidimn luridum; likewise a few bulbous plants from the 
Capo. 

The produce of sixteen or eighteen gardens was submitted, and prizes 
awarded to twelve. 

Tho plants were equally as well arranged as at the last show, and tho 
produce of each garden was kept scpai'ate, thereby considerably lessening tho 
labor of selecting tho prize specimens. With the viow, however, of improv¬ 
ing the arrangement still further, the judges would recommend that, in 
future, tho prize lists be drawn up with reference to classes, &c., and that 
the plants be placed accordingly on the show tables. 

It having been brought to the notice of the Committee that, though tho 
rule which formerly obtained, viz. that flowers and shrubs, taken from tho 
ground and put into pots for exhibition, could not be entered for competition 
—has been abolished for a year or more, many persons are nevertheless un¬ 
der the mistaken idea that it is still in force; - the judges are induced to 
mention the circumstance in this report, with tho view of removing this 
erroneous impression. They would also suggest, that a note to the eficct 
that this rule lias been abolished, be added under tho “ conditions” of the 
next prize list. 

Report on Chota Nagpore grown Coffee. 

A report from Messrs. Willis and Earlo on the cofiee grown at the Go¬ 
vernment pbntatiou at Kishenpore, Chota Nagpore, was next read. 

Tho best thanks of the Society were given to Messrs. Willis and Earle for 
their report, which was referred to the Committee of Papers. 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following letters were also submitted 

1. From Dr. Robert Wight, Supt. Govt. Cotton Farms, Coimbatore, sub¬ 
mitting a second communication regarding the cultivation of Mexican cotton 
in India. 
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2. From Mr. H. Fenwick, offering some romark% respecting the agricul¬ 
tural resources of the Tcnasserim Provinces. Beferred to the Committee of 
Papers. 

3. From B. Burn, Bsq., Edinburgh, on the subject of his cotton-cleaning 
macliino. 

4. From Dr. Macgowan, forwarding the specimens alluded to among the 
presentations, and offering a few remarks thereon. Beferred to the Com¬ 
mittee of Papers. 

Letters were also read from £. E. Woodcock, Esq., at Beerbhoom ; 11. C. 
Tucker, Esq., at GorruckporeG. Nicholl, Esq., at Benares; AI. P. Edge- 
worth, Esq., BandaJ. 0. Price, Esq., Dacca; and II. II. Bell, Esq, at 
Agra; reporting the result of fheir trials with the Mexican cotton seed, 
. forwarded last year to tho Society by Dr. Wight. 


(Thursdayi the l^th June^ 1849..) 

William Storm, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Elections. * 

Dr. II. N. Elton, Dr. Clapperton, and A. T. T. Peterson, Esq. 

Proposals. 

Benjamin Warwick, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. H. Mornay, second¬ 
ed by Mr. B. F. Boss ; 

J. 11. Grey, I'lsq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. Alfred Turner, 
seconded by tho Honorary Secretary ; 

The llon’blo J. C. Erskino, Civil Service, Simla,—proposed by the llono- 
rary Secretary, seconded by Dr. Jluffuaglo j 

Eneas Mackintosh, Esq., Purneah,—proposed by Mr. W. Storm, seconded 
by Mr. W. G. Rose j 

Captain J. B. Western, Engineers, Jullundur,—proposed by Capt. W. 
Abercrombie, seconded by the Honorary Seeretary. 

Presentations to Library. 

1. Memoir of the Statistics of tho N. W. Provinces of the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency. Presented by the Government of the N. W. Provinces. 

2. Journal of the Indian Archipelago for April and May. Presented by 
the Editor. 

3. Two copies of the same work, for the same period. Presented by the 
Government of Bengal. 

4. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for April. Presented by, 
the Society. 
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6. Report of tho Comknission appointed by the Governor of Mauritius to 
enquire into tho causes of the disease that had appeared among tho sugar- 
canesj and the means of remedy. Presented by the Mauritius Government. 

‘ Garden and Museum. 

1. Seven and half maunds of New Orleans cotton seed, and twelve seers 
of Sea-Island cotton seed, the produce of the Coimbatore farms. Presented 
by Dr. K. Wiyht. 

(Tins seed is in tho course of distribution.) 

2. Seeds of Nankin cotton, mummy wheat, Kassilar melon, and a species 
of African gourd. Presented by Major Charlton. 

The Secretary intimated, that a portion of these seeds, sown in the So¬ 
ciety’s garden, had germinated freely: and so had several of the Chinese 
seeds presented by Dr. Maegowan at the last meeting. 

3. Four plants of Seville orange (which have arrived in good condition), 
some seed of the same and of two hinds of citron, which attain an immense 
size in his garden at Gowhatti. Presented by Dr. K. M. Scott. 

Dr. Scott likewise forwards a Sapota, which ho has been induced to send 
from the frequency of the remarks made regarding the unusual size of this 
fruit in his garden. “ This one”—Dr. Scott adds —“ weighs nearly 17 tolas, 
but T have had several between 18 and 19 tolas in weight. I got the original 
plant from Dr. Wallich about 9 years ago, and have now several trees bear¬ 
ing luxuriantly.” 

4. A quantity of seed of tho Chinese tallow tree, and of the “ Al” fMo- 
rinda cUrifoUa). Presented by Colonel J. R. Ouseley. 

Colonel Ouseley mentions, that the first named seed is produced from trees 
in his garden, which were sent to him by Mr. Griffith, five or six years ago; 
they are now about 12 feet high. Colonel Ouseley states that the tree thrives 
exceedingly well in Chota Nagpore, and cuttings take most rapidly; he has 
now 50 or 60 large trees. In regard to the cultivation of the “ Colonel 
Ouseley gives the following directions:— 

" The ground is prepared by being dug rather deeply, and tho seed sowed 
broad-cast, and rather thickly: it is dug the third year, being left to itself for 
that period ; no weeding or irrigation are required. Above ground it has an 
appearance like “ Oorid” (Phaseolus Max) when ready for digging. Tho 
roots only are used; for dyeing " kharwah** and other cloths of a dark 
damask red, it is valuable and a fixed color; the cloth dyed with it is used 
for the linings of tents, coverings of palankeens, &c., and much liked by 
water-carriers. The seed is sown at the commencement of the rains. 1 
have never seen the plant, but in Central India.” 

Colonel Ouseley mentions, in the same communication, that tho English 
walnut trees in his garden are fruiting this year, and the Cabool walnut, of 
which he has 180 trees, thriving capitally. The English raspberry also has 
produced a considerable quantity of fruit this year. 
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5. A specimen of bean from the Shan eountry, ** thb lai^est species of bean 
known, except the butter Presented by Mr. H. Fenwick. 

G. Sample of cotton raised in the Bhauglepore Branch Society’s garden 
from Dr. Wight’s Mexican seed. Presented by Major NapUton.* 

7. Samples of cotton raised from the same description of cotton in his 
garden at Allahabad, and in an adjoining village. Presented by R. Low- 
Ihert Esq. 

(Referred to the Cotton Committee.) 

8. A quantity of the cochineal insect in a dried state, from Deenanuggur, 
in the Jullundur Doab, and a specimen of yarn dyed with it. Presented by 
Capt. F. C. Burnett. 

Captain Burnett, in a communication read at the March meeting, states 
that the insect is indigenous to that part of India, and is picked from tlio 
coinmdii Cactus, of which there are immense hedges, but in consequence of a 
sudden influx of the cochineal they have been generally destroyed this year. 

In connection with the above, Dr. McClelland stated that, about two years 
since, lie perused an interesting letter from Dr. Dempster, describing a cochi¬ 
neal insect from which he extracted very line scarlet colors, samples of 
which, on various kinds of cloth, accompanied his letter. Tho insect was 
said by Dr. Dempster to be most abundant on some sort of Cactus growing in 
Kcmaoii. He (Dr. McClelland) believed ho proposed in reply that the plant 
upon which tho South American insect feeds (Opuuiia cochinelifer), and 
which is abundant about Calcutta, should bo sent up to Dr. Dempster, in 
order to ascertain how far it might improve tho quality of Ids cochineal. 
Since then he liad been favored with the perusal of further papers from Dr. 
Dempster on the subject, in which mention was made that Dr. Fleming, then 
employed in a scientific mission, hod found the cochineal insect to bo very 
abundant in tho northern parts of the Punjab, that it might be collected in 
large quantities, and in fact that it is, and has been, collected and sold as an 
article of trade, and that the dyers of Umritsir aro well acquainted with its 
valuable properties. Dr. McClelland added, that it might be in tho recollec¬ 
tion of some of the members present, how unsuccessful had been the strenu¬ 
ous endeavours of the Society, some ten years ago, to introduce the Grana 
fina, or real cochineal insect, from Bourbon, and he was of opinion, that in 
this, as in other things, failures will ensue where a reliance is placed on the 
successful introduction of foreign species, while much success is to bo hoped 
for from steady and well directed attempts to improve the native sources of 
production, as in tho case of Dr. Dempster’s cochineal. 

Tho Secretary remarked, in reference to Dr. McClelland’s observations, 
that ho believed tho papers and specimens aUuded to were at present with 
Dr. Falconer for report to Government; and as Captain Burnett had ex¬ 
pressed a wish for an opinion on the specimens sent down by him, he would 
suggest their transfer to Dr. Falconer. Agreed, and that Dr. Falconer be 

e 
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requested to favor tho S^ociety with his opinion on them, in comparison witli 
those submitted by Dr. Dempster. 

9. Specimens of iron-ore from the south bank of tho Damooda. Presented 
by T. Ji. Jfiactierj Esq. 

Mr. Mactior remarks ,—** 1 am aware that information regarding mineral 
productions is not within the sphere of tho Society’s operations, I have how¬ 
ever been induced to send these specimens in the hope, that thereby attention 
may bo called to the mineral wealth of the south bank of the Damooda. As 
tho institution of railways will no doubt soon make good iron in extensive 
demand, the knowledge that iron-ore is to be found within reach of the collie¬ 
ries on the north bank of tho Damooda, and that lime in the shape of “ Gou- 
tincs” is also procurable, may eventually be useful. 1 cannot give you from 
personal enquiry the exact localities: my informants, in this instance, arc 
natives, who tell mo large quantities of ore are to bo found close to the Surface 
in the thannahs of Sitta and Rugunatpore : the specimens now sent arc part 
of a quantity I got for fabrication into fetters for the prisoners in the 
dllah jail.” 

It was agreed, that these specimens, with a copy of Mr. Mactier’s letter, 
should be transferred to the Asiatic Society for deposit in its Museum of 
Kconomic Geology. 

A few fino clusters of the black Hamburg grape, raised in the Metcalfe 
Hall compound, from cuttings received from Dr. lluffnagle (who obtained 
them from tho Cape), and planted in September 184G, were also placed 
on the table. 


The motion of which notice was given by Colonel Sago at the last meet¬ 
ing, “ That neither President, Vice-Presidents, nor the Members of any 
Committee, bo allowed to take part in discussions in which they are interest¬ 
ed as competitors for prizes,” was brought forward. Previous to supporting 
the motion Colonel Sage desired to withdraw from it the word " President,” 
which he stated had been inadvertently introduced, and to insert the word 
" Honorary Secretary.” Tho proposition was then made, seconded by Dr. 
McClelland, discussed at some length, and eventually withdrawn by the pro¬ 
poser, in favor of tho following motion, of which notice for the next meeting 
was given by Mr. W. G. Rose, seconded by Colonel Sage,—“ that a Com¬ 
mittee of Members be appointed to revise the existing regulations for the 
government of the Society, and to add such as they may think necessary, the 
whole to be submitted for the approval of a general meeting of the Society.” 

Horticultural Exhibition. 

A list of prizes awarded to native gardeners at the second quarterly show 
of vegetables and fruits, held on the 23rd May, was next submitted, with the 
following remarks : — 
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The collection was fully equal, if not greater, than that of the second 
quarterly show of last year. There was a tolerably fair assortment of cab¬ 
bages of sorts (the sugar-loaf, drumhead, Brussels sprouts, &c.), as also of 
turnips, carrots and asparagus; the latter much better growif than the 
specimens submitted in May 1848. The celery was not sufficiently good for 
a prize, and the beet-root was indifferent. The collection of hei’bs, such 
us mint, peppermint, thyme, marjoram, &c., was more varied than usual. 

The only specimens in the department of native vegetables worthy of 
notice, wore some exceedingly well grown ears of maize, raised from Patna 
and American seeds. 

Among the fruits the mangoes, peaches, litchces, and grapes were well 
represented; there were nlso a few baskets of good melons of sorts, and 
of sapotas, soursops, pomegranates, and pine-apples. 

Mif. Speede (a member of the Fruit and Kitchen Garden Committee) and 
the Deputy Secretary, selected the prize specimens. The amount awarded, 
namely, Rs. 110, was distributed by W. Storm, Esq. V. P. 

Report on sampleit of Cotton from Assam and Moulmein. 

A report by Alessrs. Iluffnaglc and Earle on certain musters of cotton 
from Major Jenkins and Messrs. Egliuton and Co., which wei'o laid before the 
last meeting, was next read and ti'ansferred to the Committee of Papers for 
publication. 

Cotton-cleaninff Machines. 

The Secretary next desired to bring to the notice of the meeting, tlie 
following extract of a letter from Mr. Hamilton Bell, of Agra, on the snigect 
of improving the present mode of divesting cotton of its seed 

** At the desire of Government I have put up Mr. Mather’s churkas to try 
them with bullock power, but havo not yet succeeded in reaching the 
maximum of his Calcutta trials. Several otlicrs havo been submitted for 
trial, and one which evinced a good deal of ingenuity from the adaptation to 
it of a self-feeding apparatus. This is the invention of a native, and has 
considerable merit, although 1 am in great doubt if it will be practically of 
much advantage, as it will require a nicety of construction and firmness of 
adjustment not easily to bo managed, in this country, by native workmen. 
It is the only thing which shews any invention ; all the rest are only more 
neatly constructed churkas. I am almost inclined to imagine, that the more 
closely wo adhere to the despised native machine, the more likely are we to 
roach our object. Just now my opinion is, that all we should do is to give 
firmer standards and lengthen the wooden roller to admit of the substitu¬ 
tion of a wheel and band for tho winch by which the rollers are kept in 
motion. By this means the feeder’s hands are both disengaged, he has no 
laborious exertion to make, and a far greater celerity of motion may be 
obtained. I caused this to be roughly tried b; sharpening one end of a 
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spindle and driving this*into the broad end of tho wooden roller; of course 
it stood only for a short time, but it did its work in a manner that surprised 
me, turning out at the rate of nearly 4 lbs. clean cotton per hour. It is 
clear to md this is not its limit; for we had evidently not reached the maxi¬ 
mum of efficient celerity, and the feeder will improve by practice in supply¬ 
ing the cotton with both hands. I shall pumuc this idea, and will communi¬ 
cate tho result. My conjecture is, that by applying the same system of 
gearing as that employed with Mr. Mather’s eleven machines, but of much 
lighter construction, one man will suffice for turning a dozen of these chur- 
has i nor do I much doubt that each will turn out nearly 50 lbs. per diem ; 
for I sec no reason why tho rate of movement of the rollers should not be 
greatly increased.” 

Corntnunicafions on various subjects. 

The following communications were also laid before the meeting :— 

1. From J. Thornton, Esq., Secretary to the Government of the N. W. 
Provinces, submitting a communication from the Commissioner of the Agra 
Division, descriptive of a mode adopted in some villages of Pergunna Pinna- 
hut, zilla Agra, of cultivating sugar-cano without irrigation. 

2. From 11. Lowthcr, Esq., giving some further particulars rcganling the 
virtues of Aristolochia Indica as an antidote to snake-bites. 

3. From Major Naplcton, Honorary Secretary, Branch A. and II. Society, 
Dhauglepore, forwarding an account of an exhibition of vegetables, flowers 
and agricultural produce hold on Olst May. 

4. From Major Charlton, dated Almorah, 18th May, on the subject of tea 
cultivation in that province. 

5. From T. M. Robinson, Esq., regarding coffee plants in Chota Nagpore. 

The above five communications were referred to the Committee of Papers. 

G. From M. P. Edgeworth^ Esq., Commissioner of Mooltan, seeking in¬ 
formation regarding the modo adopted in Bengal for manufacturing sugar 
from the date tree. Mr. Edgeworth states, that " tho date grows in great 
profusion in Mooltan, tho female tree bears excellent fruit, which is a largo 
source of revenue, wliile the male tree is used to give the toddy only near 
laigc towns, and in the villages is considered worthless. Did tho people 
know the modo of extracting the sugar, there would b.e a very large increase 
to the resources of the district, and I am most anxious to introduce it 
among them.” 

Mr.* Edgeworth applies for seed of the Mexican cotton, and also of the 
Caroh tree, for introduction in Mooltan. " We have,” ho adds " a rich sandy 
loam for a soil, and a profusion of irrigation, as different conditions as possi¬ 
ble from my late district of Banda; and the time and manner of sowing 
is also different, as there are no periodical rains here: cotton was begun to be 
.sown about a fortnight ago, but 1 doubt not, if you can favor me with a small 
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portion of the seed now, I might get enough for soviog exporimentally next 
year. 1 shall further be much obliged for any such seeds as you may think 
worthy of introduction, as we have a soil and climate capable, I believe, 
of producing any thing.” 

The Secretary intimated, that no time had been lost in sending Mr. Edge- 
worth a small supply of the cotton seed lately received from Dr. Wight, and 
in furnishing him with the required information regarding the preparation 
of sugar from the date palm. Uis name, as also several others, had been 
registered for Caroh seed on receipt of another supply now daily expected. 

7. From Major Spottiswoodc, Ist Assistant Studs, N. W. Provinces, dated 
llaupur, June 4th, applying for a quantity of Caroh seed. Major Spottiswoodc 
remarks—“ from the accounts given in the annual report of the Society, 
published in the 6th volume of its Journal, 1 am inclined to think the Caroh 
would thrive hero, and eventually prove a great blessing to this part of the 
world. Our seasons have been very irregular ever since that dreadful one 
of 1837-38 ; crops have generally been indifferent, and forage each year fur 
grazing cattle more scanty. I state this from personal experience, having 
resided here nearly 13 years, and the nature of my work brings me in 
constant contact with all the farmers for 8 or 10 miles round.” 

8. From Mrs. Gardiner and Miss Davy, stating that they have raised 
at Serampore a number of plants of Bourbon cotton, which they are preparod 
to dispose of at ten rupees each. 

9. From .T. Sutherland, Esq., applying for a supply of seeds for the public 
garden at Azimghur. 

10. From G. F. Smith, Esq., the same request for the use of the public 
garden at Mynpoorec. 

11. From Messrs. Yillct and Son, advising the despatch by the Geelongy 
of the Society’s consignment of vegetable seeds from the Cape. 

12. From Messrs. Bullard and Lee, of Bosion, advising the despatch ]>cr 
Tartary of the Society’s consignment of vegetable and flower seeds ordered 
from Mr. Landreth of Philadelphia. 


(Thursdayy the \2th July, 1849.^ 

William Storm, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Elections. 

Messrs. Benjamin Warwick, J. R. Grey, Eneas Mackintosh, the Don’ble 
J. C. Erskine, and Capt. J. R. Western. 

Proposals. 

R. M. Thomas, Esq., Solicitor, Calcutta,—proposed by Dr. Iluffnagle, 
seconded by the Honorary Secretary ; 
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Nihal Sing, Sirdar of *Kupoorthullah, Jullundur Doab,—proposed by Capt. 
F. G. Burnett, seconded by Mr. Hercules Scott; 

Lieut. James Williamson, 49th Regt. N. I.,—proposed by Capt. 6. G. 
Armsti'ong^/ seconded by the Honoraiy Secretary ; 

Francis Tucker, Esq., Givil Service, Dorunda,—proposed by Gapt. Arm- 
strong, seconded by the Honorary Secretary. 

Presentations. 

1. A quantity of seed of Ipovma rubro-ewrulea. Presented by C. D. 
liussellj Esq. 

2. Specimen (No. 3) of cotton raised in the Branch Society’s garden at 
Bhauglepore, from Dr. Wight’s Mexican seed. Presented by Major Na- 
pleton. 

3. A supply of “ Ishurmool” seed (Aristoloehia Indica). Presented by 
P. Lowther, Esq. 

4. A second specimen of cotton raised at Allaliabad, from Dr. Wight’s 
Mexican seed. Presented by It. Lowthery Esq. 

Mr. Lowther mentions, that this cotton was plucked on the ISth June, 
fram the same plants from which his first specimen was gathered. The seed 
was sown in July of last year. 

“ The Mexican cotton plant”—observes Mr. Lowthcr—" will stand any 
heat provided it is properly irrigated. The temperature has been unusually 
liigh tins year: an Aloo-Bokhara tree in full bearing, near the cotton plants, 
was destroyed, and the leaves of some Loqmt trees and plantains scorched, 
the former a deep red, whereas the cotton plants under the same temperature 
were strong and healthy, and, strange to say, threw out a third crop of 
blossom, which, however, was destroyed a few days ago by a heavy fall of 
rain; but others have burst forth, and second pods are coming forward.” 

The motion of which notice was given at the last meeting by Mr. W. G. 
Rose, seconded by Gol. Sage —" that a Gommittee of Members be appointed 
to revise tho existing regulations for the governmeftt of the Society, and 
to add such as they may think necessary, the whole to bo submitted for the 
approval of a general meeting of the Society”—was brought forward and 
carried. It was further agreed, that the following gentlemen form tho 
Committee :— 

Col. Sage, Dr. McClelland, Dr. Falconer, Baboo Ramgopaul Ghosc, Dr. 
iluffnagle, Mr. W. Storm, Mr. M. S. Staunton, and Mr. W. G. Rose. 

Tho revised report of the Committee convened to consider tho proposed 
prize for an improved cotton-cleaning machine, uniestricted by any particular 
mechanical principle, was next read, when it was proposed by Baboo Ramgo¬ 
paul Ghose, seconded by Mr. Rose, and carried— 
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" That tho repoi*t be received, and the thanks of the Society given to the 
Committee, but that its consideration be deferred to the next general meet¬ 
ing ; the report being intermediately printed and circulated for the informa¬ 
tion of resident members.” 

Road a letter from Baboo Bcarychand Mittra, Librarian of tho Public 
Library, conveying a proposition from tho Curators of tho Library, for tho 
appointment of a " Joint House Committee” for the Metcalfe Hall. 

Agreed, and that Messrs. \V. G. Rose and J. II. Mather represent tho 
Society. 

Vommunications oh various subjects. 

The following letters were also submitted :— 

1. From Dr. Falconer, reporting on the specimen of Jullundnr cochineal, 
prcs(5!nted by Capt. F. C. Burnett, at a former meeting. Referred to the 
Committee of Papers. 

2. From Lieut. John Eliot, Artillery, Cawnpore, ^ving a very favorable 
account of the result of his sowing, of the vegetable and flower seeds received 
last year from tho Society. Mr. Eliot also gives the plan adopted by him for 
raising strawberries at that station. 

3. From Capt. F. 0. Burnett, Artillery, dated at Deenanuggur, Sth 
June, proposing Nihal Sing, Sirdar of Knpoorthullah, as a member of the 
Society. Capt. Burnett remarks,—“ the Sirdar is a large lauded pi'oprictor 
in the Jullnndur Doab, about sixteen miles from tho station, and is anxious 
to iinprovo tho country iu evciy way : ho has a very extensive garden, and 
will be glad for seed of all sorts. I am still encamped in this place, the 
thermometer at 105® in my tent. There are some very good fruit gardens 
here, several sorts of plums, plenty of quinces : tho toon tree flourishes here, 
and the Platanus orientalis has been introduced from Cashmere. Tho 
vines ascend to the top of tho highest trees, and arc now covered with 
grapes ; the trees are loaded with mangoes, immense branches bix'uk off from 
their weight, and renders our position under the trees dangerous. Tho 
Mooshkbed, or musk willow, grows abundantly hero.” 

4. From J. A. Craigie, Esq., Magistrate of Saharunporo, forwarding a 
small quantity of seed, which is reported by the Darogah of Gungoh, in that 
district, to have fallen from the clouds in certain parts of Gungoh, and 
in villages contiguous thereto. Mr. Craigie suggests, that they may have 
been caught up in a storm and dropped on its subsiding—" but the curious 
thing”—ho observes—“ is, that no one knows what seeds they arc 1” 

The Secretary mentioned, that having referred the seed in question to Dr. 
Falconer, he had been favored with tho following particulars from that 
gentleman 

" The seed, although at first sight rosembliqg a grain somewhat in ap¬ 
pearance, has nothing to do with any of the cerealia, it is derived from a 
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species of Caseariay of wfiich there aro three in the Dhoon and Tarai forests, 
at no great distance from Gnngoh. One species called “Cheelay* attains 
the size of a largo tree. It is very common in the forests, and probably tliere 
may bo sofiie trees of it in the vicinity of Gungoh. The seed presents 
positive characters which render tho determination of the genus (Casearia) 
certain: but the materials sent are too incomplete for the ascertainment of tho 
exact species, as they consist of bare seeds without the capsule. It will proba¬ 
bly turn out to be from the " CheelaJ* Tho seed had probably been taken up 
in a strong wind, as conjectured by Mr. Craigie, and dropped at, or blown to, 
Gungoh and tho neighbouring villages. The spurious resemblance which it 
bears to a cereal grain gave it an interest which would not have attached, 
probably, to any other seed falling under the same circumstances. Hence to 
the easy belief of the native, it looked like a new kind of " NaJ” rained from 
heaven. It does not appear, however, from Mr. Craigie’s note or tho deposi¬ 
tions, that it fell in any quantity, but on tho contrary, very sparingly.” 

6. From M. E. Daniel, Esq., Assistant Secretary, E. I. Bailway Com¬ 
pany, asking for a copy of Mr. Mactier’s communication to tho Society, 
which was submitted at the last meeting, regarding tho presence of iron-ore 
on the south bank of the Damooda. 

Agi*ccd, that the information bo given. 

6. From Mr. Wheeler, Ilazareebaugh, giving an account of his success in 
growing coffee at that station from seed supplied to him by Col. Ou.scley. 
Mr. Wheeler states, that in a nursery of half a biggah of ground he has rais¬ 
ed from fourteen to sixteen thousand plants, many of them fit for trans¬ 
planting ; and that he is negotiating for tho lease of 50 biggahs of land for 
the purpose of forming a plantation. 


(Thursdayy the Wi Augusty 1849. > 

Dr. Charles Iluffnagle, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Elections. 

Lieut. James Williamson, Messrs. B. M. Thomas, Francis Tucker, and 
Sirdar Nihal Sing. 

Proposals. 

Baboo Gungapersaud Gossain, Serampore,—proposed by Mr. Wra. Storm, 
seconded by Mr. W. G. Rose j 

Major A. C. Spottiswoodc, 37th N. I., Stud Department, liaupur,—pro¬ 
posed by Major B. Houghton, seconded by the Honorary Secretary ; 

Lieut. A. Fytche, 70th N. 1., Assistant Commissioner of Arracan,—pro¬ 
posed by T)r. Hnffnaglo, seconded by Mr. R. W. Frith; 
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Dr. Bannatyne W. Macleod, Suptdg. Surgeon, A*gra,—proposed by Mr, C. 
S. Stowell, seconded by the Honorary Secretaiy ; 

George Campbell, Esq., Deputy Commissioner, Loodianah,—proposed by 
Mr. Hercules Scott, seconded by Capt. F. C. Burnett; * 

The llon’ble Sir J. W. Colvile,—proposed by the Honorary Secretary, 
seconded by Dr. Huffnaglo; 

Edward Smith, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. J. II. jVIather, 
seconded by the Honorary Secretary. 

Presentations to Library and Garden. 

1. Transactions of tho Royal Society of Arts and Sciences of IMauiitius, 
vol, 1, part 2. Presented by the Society. 

2. A descriptive account of the fresh-water sponges in the island of Bom¬ 
bay.* By II. J. Carter, I'’sq. Presented by the Author. 

3. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for May 1849. Presented by 
the Society. 

4. A few date seeds of sorts, and seed of tho Doom palm of Egypt (Uy- 
phoenea coriacen, Sprcngel). Presented by Dr. IJ. Abbott of Cairo. 

5. A large assortment of seeds of the Forest trees of North America. 
Presented by Mr. Darid, LanUreth of Philadelphia. 

The revised report of tho Committee convened to con.sidcr the proposed 
prizo for an improved cotton-cleaning machine, unrestricted by any mechani¬ 
cal principle, which was received at the last general meeting, but the consi¬ 
deration of it deferred to the present, was again brotight forward. The 
Secretary intimated that, in accordance with the resolution of tho last meet¬ 
ing, the report had been printed and circulated to all the resident members. 

Proposed by Dr. Mouat, seconded by Baboo Pcarychand Mittra, and rc- 
.solved unanimously, that the report bo adopted. 


A report of the proecedings of a preliminary Meeting of the House Com¬ 
mittee of the Metcalfe Hall was next submitted, and agreed to. 

Communications on various sid)jects. 

The following communications were also read :— 

1. From Dr. A. Campbell, Superintendent of Daijeeling, applying for tho 
second annual grant of Rs. 100 for prizes to be distributed at tho Titalya fair 
in January next. Dr. Campbell also states, that his attempt to cultivate 
the tea plant at Daijeeling, of which ho gave a detailed account in 1847, has 
proved a failure. 

2. From D. F. McTiOod, Esq., Deputy Commissioner in tho Punjab, dated 
Dharmsala, near Eangra, 21st July, of which the following is an extract:— 

** This being a hill station, very similar in climate and characteristics 
to Massuri,—save that we have the snowy range within an afternoon'^ walk 

f 
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of U8,—I fancy I can haf^ly render the Society any services in this quarter, 
which cannqt be more effectively rendered by your other correspondents 
at that place, Almorah or Simlah. If, however, I can at any time do so, 
I trust you^ill not fail to command them. 

** Captain Hay, recently appointed the Assistant in KdllQ, has lately pro¬ 
ceeded across the snowy range into Lahoul,—which is included within the 
Kangra district—and where he had falls of snow almost daily after his arrival 
there last month ! He had sent us a wild yellow rose, which he states grows 
there in abundance, the leaves scented like the sweet-briar, and has promised 
to bring away with him some plants on his return to Kfilld. He mentions 
also, that the European gooseberry grows there with great luxuriance. 

"Pray kindly send us all and any seeds you can spare, as I am about 
to commence upon tho first garden ever established here, and they will be a 
great acquisition. Maize or Indian corn is a staple article of culture up 
in these hills, so that any varieties you can send us would be turned to good 
account.’* 

3. From Captain F. C. Burnett, dated from Boodie Find, in the Jullun- 
dur Dooab, 9th July, stating that the large supply of fine teak seed sent to 
him by the Society, some time ago, has failed to reach him, much to his 
disappointment, as the teak thrives wonderfully well in the Dooab, Captain 
Burnett adds : the whole country around this small station is most rich 
and highly cultivated, and this, without tho aid of irrigation; as 1 rode 
through the country after a shower the fields were covered with thousands of 
ploughs at work; this promises to bo a most favorable year for agriculture. 
I preserved some apricots and peaches at Deeuanuggur finer than any I 
had ever seen. AVhen I left Decnanuggur the country around was like 
Bengal, one sheet of water, it is so low.” 

4. From W. Aiuslie, Esq., announcing tho dissolution of the Cuttack 
Branch Society, and returning two silver medals sent last year by the 
Parent Society. 

5. From Mr. David Landreth, Philadelphia, enclosing an invoice of the 
Society’s annual consignment of vegetable, flower, maize and cotton seed, 
shipped per Tartar. 

6. From tho same, announcing the despatch per Delhi, which left Boston 
at the close of May, of another consignment consisting of 100 parcels of 
vegetable seeds. 

These seeds having been sent under a misinterpretation of tho order given 
to Mr. Landreth, it was agreed they should be advertised for sale on 
arrival. 

7. From Messrs. Villct and Son of the Capo of Good Hope, advising the 
despatch per Hartley, of the remainder of the annual supply of vegetable 
seeds, consisting principally of peas and beans, which they were unable to 
include in the consignment received in June last. 
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A memorandum of the germination of these seedi at the Society’s garden 
was likewise placed on the table. The average results as regards the supply 
obtained from the United States are very favorable. Of those received from 
the Cape two-thirds have sprouted readily, four kinds indiffei^ntly, while 
three kinds (leek, spinnage and lettuce) have altogether failed. 


(Thursdayy the \Zlh Septembery 1849.^ 

Dr, Charles Huffnagle, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Elections. 

Baboo Gungapersaud Gossain, Major A. C. Spottiswoode, Lieut. A. 
Fytche, Dr. B. W. Macleod, Sir J. W, Colvile, Messrs. Geo. Campbell, 
C. 8., and Edward Smith. 

Proposals. 

G. R. Barry, Esq., Deputy Magistrate, Serajgungo,—proposed by Mr. 
R. T. Larmonr, seconded by Mr. J. .T. Gray; 

A, C. Plowden, Esq,, Civil Service, Bolundshuhur,—proposed by Mr. 
Thomas Tonnochy, seconded by the Honorary Secretary; 

John Johnstone, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. S. P. 
Griffiths, seconded by Mr. John Johnson ; 

Baboo Maudhub Chunder Mullick, Calcutta,—proposed by Baboo Peary 
Chand Mittra, seconded by Baboo Ram Gopaul Ghose; 

Lieut. F. W. Ripley, Offg. Asst. Commissioner of Arracan,—proposed 
by the Honorary Secretary, seconded by Dr, Huffnagle. 

Communications on various subjects. 

Read the following letters :— 

1. From \V. Seton Karr, Esq., Under-Secretary to Government of Bengal, 
stating the intention of His Honor the Deputy Governor to transfer to the 
Society a cottage saw-gin, on receipt of a batch which has been shipped for 
Bengal by the Honorable the Court of Directors. 

2. From Capt, C. W. Scott, Secretary Military Board, requests the in¬ 
structions of the Society regarding the disposal of a cotton-cleaning machine 
left at the arsenal in 1842 by the late Dr. Spry. 

Resolvedy —That the machine in question bo returned to the Society. 

3. From II. Hamilton Bell, Esq., Agra, promising to meet the request of 
the Society for a model of the churka of that district. Mr. Doll also gives 
replies to certain queries respecting the cost of divesting cotton of its seed by 
means of the churkuy the quantity turned out in a given time, proportion of 
seed to cotton, &o. 
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In reply to an enquiry from Col. Sag^e, Dr. Haffnagle kindly offered 
to procure a Chinese cotton-cleaning machine, to place with others in the 
Society’s model-room. 

4. From R. Montgomery, Esq., Deputy Commissioner in the Punjab, 
requesting to be furnished with a large assortment of garden, flower, and 
other seeds for distribution throughout the districts in his division. " There 
aro five districts in my division,” obsei'vcs Mr. Montgomery, Lahore, 
Wuzeerabad, Decnanuggur, Amritsur, and Shaiklopoul, and I have the 
means of at once disseminating them through about ono-fourth of tho 
Punjab. This is the land of gardens, and there is no town or city of any 
size that has not several. Lahore, Amritsur and Deenanuggur abounds with 
them, but they have none of our English seeds, nor am 1 aware that they 
have any English vegetables. There never was a country better adapted 
for gardens. The soil is very light and most luxuriant wherever water can 
be brought upon it.” 

The Secretary mentioned, that a quantity of seeds of sorts, including some 
of the flue kind of American maize lately received by the Society, had been 
forwarded to Mr. Montgomery. 

5. From W. Setou Karr, Esq., Under-Secretary to Government of Bengal, 
requesting that one maund of the coffee received from the Government 
plantation at Kishenpore, Cliuta Nagpore, be transferred to the Superinten¬ 
dent of Marino for shipment to the Court of Directors; and placing the 
remainder, (about two niaunds) by desire of the Deputy Governor, at the 
disposal of tho Society. 

Tho best thanks of the Society were tendered to the Deputy Governor. 
It was also directed, that small quantities of the coffee bo given to all mem¬ 
bers applying for it. 

G. From John Mayer, Esq., of tho Madras Medical Establishment, re¬ 
questing tho aid of the Society in obtaining specimens of soils from the 
Dacca district, in which the cotton plant is grown, with a few of tho plants 
also. Dr. Mayer states, that his object in preferring this request is to enable 
him to meet Professor Royle’s wish for analyses of these soils and plants. 

Resolved ^—That a copy of Dr. Mayer’s letter bo forwarded to Mr. Price, 
in charge of the Government cotton farms at Dacca, and his attention soli¬ 
cited to the contents. 

7. From Mr. C. Wheeler, llazareebaugh, presenting a few Pcshawur melon 
seeds. Mr. Wheeler mentions that this melon is a fine largo species, giving 
a fruit of grateful taste. Mr. Wheeler likewise offers the following remarks 
regarding his coffee plantation at llazareebaugh 

“ 1 have under difiicultics (pecuniary principally) of no ordinary character, 
and by dint of great labor and perseverance, raised a nursery of 20,000 
plants, about 300 of which were sown in 1846. I fully expect they will bear 
fruit next year, when 1 shall have the honor of transmitting a sample 
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to your address. I fear 1 shall find much difiiculty In finding funds to form 
and keep up a plantation of even the number of plants I have already reared 
until they become profitable, unless I can obtain one or tvro partners ; and to 
increase my cultivation, as 1 wish to do, according to my adeeilisemcut 
in the Picnic Magazincy I am entirely dependent upon the chance of ob¬ 
taining shareholders. 1 know the coffee grown at llazaroebaugh to be a 
marketable article, having in 1848 sent a sample (very badly cured^and got 
up) to a firm in Calcutta, for which 1 was offered at the rate of 10 Us. per 
md. My calculations have been based upon this low scale, and 1 feel confi¬ 
dent, nay certain, that a cultivation of a lac of plants would bo a safo and 
profitable concern. The trees here give a large yearly increase, so much, 
that there are three trees, one in Dr. Collum’s, and two in the gardens of the 
ex-Ameers of Scinde, which are about 12 or 14 years of age, and have yielded 
yearly, for the last 3 years, very little less than one maund of uuclcaned 
berries. I mention this particularly, as in a communication 1 received from 
a Mr. Morrison, who appears to have been a coffee planter in Ceylon, he 
says the trees only last in bearing for about 3 or 4 years after bearing, and 
never yield more than they do the second bearing.” 

7. From Dr. Wallich, dated London, 5th July, introducing to the notice 
of the Society, Mr. Booth, a nurseryman, who is about proceeding to India, 
with the view of collecting specimens, preserved and living, as well as fruit.^ 
and seeds, of plants in the Himalayan ranges. 


('I'hurtsiUvify the ID/* Oclo(Ht‘y lSll).> 

William Storm, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Elections. 

Messrs. G. 11. Bari'V, A. C. Plowden, John Johnstone, Baboo Maudhub 
Chunder Mullick, and Lieut. F W. Ripley. 

Proposals. 

John llalliday, Esq., Akyab,—proposed by ilr. W. Storm, seconded by 
Mr. W. G. Rose ; 

John Lyall, ICsq., Merchant,—proposed by Ur. Huffnagle, seconded by 
Mr. S. P. Griffiths. 

Presmtations to Lihvary. 

1. Transactions of the Agricultural Societies of Massachusetts, (United 
States) for 1845-47, and a few other pamphlets on manures, &c. Presented 
by B. Guild, Esq., Secretary of the Massachusetts* Society for promoting 
Agriculture. 
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2. Journal of the Ini!ian Arcliipelago for July and August, 1849. Pre¬ 
sented by the Editor. 

3. Two copies of the same work, for the same period. Presented by 
the Govern:nent of Bengal. 

4. .Tournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for June and July, 1849. 
Presented by the Society. 

Garden and Museum. 

1. Thirty seers of ** Sirgoojah" oil seed. (Verhesina saliva, Bozb.) 
Presented by Messrs. Willis and EarUf on behalf of Mr, Jeffry Finoh, 
of Tirhoot. 

This seed, known by the name of ** Niger,” in the English market, is the 
produce of some plants grown at ]\Ir. Finch’s factories, at Shahpore Oondee. 
A specimen of the same description of seed from Chota Nagpore was also 
presented by Mr. T. M. Robinson, at the general meeting in May last. 

2. Model of a common churka^ value one anna and a lialf, from Gowalparah, 
Assam. Presented by Major Jenkinsy on behalf of Mr. J. Bedford. 

Some very well grown cut specimens of Dahlias, of 10 or 13 varieties, from 
Mr. Emin’s garden at Garden Beach, were also placed on the table. 

Offer of a prize of 5,000 Rupees by Government for an efficient Cotton- 

cleaning Machine. 

Bead the following letter from the Undor-Sccrctary to Government of 
India, to the Under-Secretary to Government of Bengal, enclosed in a com¬ 
munication to tho address of the Honorary Secretary, Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, on tho above mentioned subject. (This letter will be 
found in the leading department, page 3.0.) 

Resolvedy —That the best thanks of the Society be tendered to the Govern¬ 
ment for the offer of this handsome reward, and that the letter bo referred to 
the Machinery Committee, to arrange tho form of advertisement, and other 
necessary details connected therewith. 

Communications on various subjects, 

Tho following letters were also submitted:— 

1. From B. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., resident at Indore, submitting replies 
received from officers in charge of different pai'ts of the Province of Malwa 
and Nimar, to several queries of the Society on tho subject of cotton. 

2. From Major Jenkins, submitting replies on the same subject from Mr. 
Bedford, Sub-Assistant Commissioner of Assam, at Gowalparah, and for¬ 
warding a churka in common use in that district. 

3. From Major Naplcton, Honorary Secretary, Branch Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, Bhauglepore, applying for the usual annual donation 
of two silver medals, and fifty rupees. Major Napleton also announces his 
approaching departure from Bhauglepore, and solicits additional aid from the 
Parent Society on behalf of that Branch Institution :— 
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" I must now tell you that I am much puzzled aseto how 1 am to 6nd a 
person to relieve mo from the laborious duties of Honorary Secretary, and 
whether there will bo a sufficient number of subscribers to support tho in> 
stitution, as it is now kept up, after 1 leave, is another source of much anxiety 
to me. 1 can scarcely believe the Parent Society would consent to the 
breaking up of one of the finest Botanical Gardens in India for want of 
their support. 

** Would it be too much to expect, were we to entertain a hope of the Parent 
Society being good enough to send up a practical Superintendent to take 
charge of the Garden and conduct tho duties of it, or would it allow a 
sum of money monthly to assist in paying the establishment ? This, perhaps, 
would be the most solid grant; as the Parent Society is rich, the money would 
be well bestowed in such a cause.” 

Resoloedy —That tho Society will willingly continue its present assistance, 
and on every special application do its best to meet tho wishes of the Branch 
Society, but that it cannot establish the precedent of paying for a Suporinten* 
dent of a Branch Garden, or any portion of its establishment, tho same being 
essentially the obligations of resident members. 

4. From Air. G. T. F. Speedc, soliciting the patronage of the Society for 
his proposed new work, the " Floriculturist,” which ho intends publisliing 
as an appendix to his “ New Indian Gardener.” 

Kesolvedy —That Air. Speede be requested to furnish a copy of the work, 
on its publication, when tho Society will be better prepared to consider his 
application. 

6. From Air. C. Wheeler, Hazareebangh,affording some further particulars 
respecting his coffee plai^tatious :— 

In tho progress of my coftec cultivation at this station, I am happy to 
inform you, that up to this period I have succeeded in realizing every thing I 
proposed or could have hoped. Since I last had the honor to address you, 
I have banked in, and trenched, about 20 biggas of ground in the immediate 
vicinity of my nursery, which having lain fallow for a period of about 7 or 8 
years, is highly fitted for the purpose of a plantation. This will contain 
about G,000 trees, which I am now engaged in filling it with, having already 
planted 3,000. 1 have adopted the method of making holes 3 feet in diameter, 
and 3 feet deep, and refilling them with black earth and sand, so as to form 
a light soil for the plant while arriving to the age of fruiting. 1 have 
planted my trees at right angles 10 feet apart, and when finished, the plan* 
tation w'ill have a very beautiful appearance. This my first plantation will 
be finished in tho course of 15 days. I shall still have upwards of 23,000 
plants remaining in nursery ready to bo placed into plantation next rains. 
I have engaged a village in this vicinity, possessing 5 or 600 biggas of land 
highly suited to tho extension of my cultivation, which having secured 4 
maunds of seeds, from Afocha stock, (my present cultivation is all from 
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Mocha stock,) I am prOpared to carry into effect to any extent under two 
laca, in the event of parties joining to render such an extension expe¬ 
dient. 

" With view of lightening the expenditure necessary to the cultivation, 
previously to its becoming profitable, 1 am desirous of adopting, if possible, 
particularly as I shall have much spare land, some other cultivation which 
would be likely to effect this object, and have been thinking of safilower. 
As yet 1 have not been able to collect much information upon the subject of 
the culture of this valuable staple, but should feel much indebted to your 
kindness if you would bo pleased to furnish me with any you may possess, 
and also with a small supply of the seeds, or roots, should it lay in your 
power to do so, and if not, if you could inform me where such may be 
purchased.” 

The Secretary mentioned, that ho had furnished Mr. Wheeler with a copy 
of an article by Dr. Geo. Lamb ** on the cultivation and preparation of 
safilower in the neighbourhood of Dacca,” published in the second volume of 
the Society’s Transactions, and had taken steps to meet his request for seed. 

0. From Mr. C. Morrison, planter and estate proprietor, Ceylon, request¬ 
ing to correct a statement in Mr. Wheeler’s communication to the Society, 
on the subject of his experiments in coffee planting, which was published in 
the precis of proceedings of the general meeting held in September, in which 
his (Mr. Morrison’s) name is mentioned as an authority for such statement; 
and further requesting, that the two following paragraphs of his present 
note may be published in reference to such correction:— 

What I really did say to Mr. Wheeler was, that the coffee tree, when 
planted out in the open grass lands of Ceylon, never lasted above 3 or 4 
years, and 1 mentioned this, as a fact within my knowledge, for the guidance 
of Mr. Wheeler, who had planted or was about to plant, land of a similar 
description, instead of selecting good virgin soil, upon which the primitive 
forest had been recently felled and burned off. 

“ The latter part of Mr. Wheeler’s statement is correct. The coffee tree 
in Ceylon, when yielding its second crop, is in full bearing.” 


(Tuesdayj the 30tA October, l849.> 

A Special Meeting of the Society was held in the Society’s Rooms, Met¬ 
calfe Hall, on Tuesday, the 30th October, 1849. 

William Storm, Esq., Vice-President in the chair. 

The Vice-President opened the business of the Meeting by stating, that it 
was summoned, on a requisition from certain Members of the Society, to 
consider the report of the Machinery Committee, with reference to the prize 
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of five thousand rupees offered by the Government df India for an improved 
cotton*cleaning machine. 

The report and the form of advertisement appended thereto having been 
read, and discussed, it was proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, seconded by Mr. 
Arthur Adams, and resolved ,—** That the report of the Machinery Commit¬ 
tee be adopted and referred to the Supremo Government for approval.** 

Col. Sage desired to give the following, as a notice of motion for the next 
general meeting:— 

“ That the sum of one hundred pounds be remitted to Messrs. Grindlay 
and Co., the Society*s Agents in London, fo.“ the payment of the advertise¬ 
ments in Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe; and that Dr. 
Huffnagle and the Secretary bo requested to adopt the necessary stops for 
giving full publicity to the advertisements in America and India, both in the 
English and Native languages, duo means being furnished by the Society 
to meet the expense of so doing.** 

It was also moved by the Ilon’blo Mr. Dethune, as a notice for the next 
general meeting,—** That the Society incur the necessary expense for send¬ 
ing about five hundredweight of seed-cotton to its Agents Messrs. Grindlay 
and Co., for the purpose of offering samples to intending competitors at such 
price as may be sufficient to cover the prime cost and expense of trans¬ 
mission.” 

Lastly, it was proposed by the llon’ble Mr. Bethune, seconded by Mr. W. 
G. Rose, and resolved ,—“ 1'hat application be made to Government, request¬ 
ing that as much of the Banda cotton which has been sent down for the use 
of Mr. Mather as is not needed for his experiments bo placed at the disposal 
of the Society, for the purpose of enabling thorn to offer samples to intend¬ 
ing competitors for the prize, in accordance with the terms of the resolution, 
of which notice was last given.” 


(Thwradayf the 8th November^ 1849.> 

William Storm, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Elections. 

John Ilalliday, Esq., and John Lyall, Esq. 

Proposal. 

Ferdinand Mayer, Esq.,—proposed by Mr. J. A. Burkinyoung, seconded 
by Mr. Wm. Cragg. 


The motion of which notice was given at the Special Meeting by Col. Sage, 
to the effect, " that the sum of one hundred pounds he remitted to Messrs. 

9 
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Qrindlay and Co., the Society’s Agents in Tx>ndon, for the ailvertisementa 
in Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe,” &e., was withdrawn by 
the mover, in favor of the following, which was seconded by Mr. Staunton, 
and agreed* to, namely :— 

** That a Committee of the following members be appointed to determine 
on the best mode of giving publicity to the advertisement connected with the 
oifer by Government of 5,000 Bs. for an efficient cotton-cleaning machine, 
—namely. Dr. Falconer, Dr. Iluffnagle, and Mr, W. G. Rose.” 

Col. Sago further desired to give the following as a notico of motion for 
the next meeting:— 

" That a sum not exceeding three hundred rupees bo declared available 
to carry out the resolution of the above Committee, if such expenditure 
should be reported necessary.” 

The motion of which notice was given by tho Honorable Mr. Bethune, at 
the special meeting, namely:— 

“ That the Society incur the necessary expense for sending about five 
hundredweight of seed-cotton to its Agents Messrs. Grindlay and Cu., for 
tho purpose of offering samples to intending competitors, at such price as 
may bo sufficient to cover the prime cost and expense of transmission,”— 
was taken ii}) by Mr. Staunton, in tho absence of the mover, but its consi¬ 
deration was deferred to the next general meeting. 

A rc])ort was read from the Bye-Laws Committee, submitting a Draft of 
the proposed new Code of Rules, and recommending that the same be printed 
and circulated among the members, previous to its consideration by the 
Society; whereupon, it was moved by tho Honorary Secretary, seconded by 
Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, and resolved,—That the Draft of the proposed 
new Code of Rules he printed and circulated among all tho resident members, 
and that tho same be considered at tho next general meeting.” 

Presentations. 

The following presentations to the library, garden and museum, were next 
announced:— 

1. Papers and Proceedings of tho Royal Society of Van Dieman’s liand, 
vol. i., part 1 : and Report of the same Society for 1848, with a copy of its 
Rules. Presented by the Government of India, through the Colonial 
Secretary, on behalf of the Council of the above na'tned Society. 

In forwarding the above reports, the Council of tho Society express their 
earnest wish “ for the establishment of a direct system of intercourse, mutual 
co-op%ration, and interchange of publications, and of the productions peculiar 
to India and this colony; a system of reciprocity which it is manifest, must 
tend to further the interests, views and objects of all such associations.” 

2. A box of date plants, some Soudan beans, Malta hirsim or clover, and a 
curious pod or bean from Fezouylon. Presented by Dr. Abbottt of Cairo. 
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The Soudan beans forwarded by Dr. Abbott is, tbe well known earth-nut 
(Arachis hypogea). The bean from Fozouy]on,on the White Nile, Dr. Ab¬ 
bott describes as being very scarce : it is edible, but not known in Egypt. 

The Secretary intimated, that three only of the 25 date seedlings are likely 
to thrive: neither the clover, nor seed contained in the pod from Fezouylon, 
have germinated. 

3. A few plants of a new description of Clerodendron from China. Pre¬ 
vented by Mr. George Bartlett. 

4. A few pnmmello and mango grafts of a superior kind. Presented by 
Mr. Joseph Agabeg, 

5. Orange seedlings and layers of Banisteria laurifolia and BwginvilUea 
spectabilis. Presented by Mr. F. D*Aguiar, 

(i. Samples of South Australian grains, of flower and shrub seeds, of gum, 
salt aud soap, and a variety of specimens of wood. Presented by Mr. CJmrles 
McCulhim. 

The following is an extract of Mr. McCallum’s letter :—** The first of 
these specimens are samples of South Australian grain—wheat, barley and 
oats,—grown within a circle of 25 miles of Adelaide, and exhibited at their 
show in February last. 

1 regret that 1 was not able to obtain a sample of the first prizo wheat 
at this show, from my being late in attending, but you will find accompanied 
a sample of the wheat which carried the prize the three former years. Ou 
the paper of the different samples, you will observe the particulars 
written. 

The next arc three separate parcels of flower and shrub seeds,—No. 1, 
from tho Botanic Garden at Melbourne, Fort Phillip. No. 2, from Mr. 
Bnnce, the botanist; the particulars of this botanist’s travels, when those 
were collected, you will find on a small printed slip of paper which ac¬ 
companies the parcel, with also, a catalogue of the botanic names. 

No. 3, is from the Botanic Garden at Hobart Town, Van Dieman's Land, 
the name is attached to each paper. 

The next (No. 4,) is the native gum of South Australia. The other is the 
gum of the Port Phillip district ; the natives cat this gum in largo quanti¬ 
ties, whether as medicino or to appease hunger, 1 cannot state, but I have 
seen them carrying it about with them, and use it freely. 

No. 5.—Native salt, taken from Lake Bolahf a lake about 150 miles to the 
west of Melbourne, and 60 or 70 miles from the sea coast. The surrounding 
settlors all use this salt for their domestic purposes, and it only requires 
pounding to make it fit for domestic uso. 

No. 6.—Two pieces of soap manufactured at the establishment of Messrs. 
Jackson, Bae and Co., in Melbourne. 

No. 7. A parcel containing a variety of specimens of Australian timber 
wood, and some from Van Dieman’s Land, and from New Zealand.” 
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7. Specimens of cloth and paper manufactured in the Jail at Etawah 
from the “ cotton” of the “ M udddt^* or “ Ag” (Asclepia gigantea). Pre¬ 
sented hy E, H. C. Monektonf Esq. 

(Jommumeationa on various subsets. 

The following letters were alscr submitted 

1. From W. Grey, Esq., Under-Secretary to Government of India, for¬ 
warding a report from the Resident at Indore, regarding the culture of 
cotton in Malwa. 

2. From E. B. Tliomas, Esq., Collector of Coimbatore, furnishing replies 
to queries I'especting the mode of cleaning cotton adopted in the Coimbatore 
district. 

3. From Lieut. John Eliot, Cawnpore, adding a few more particulars to 
his former communication regarding his mode of raising strawberries. • 

4. From E. H. C. Monckton, Esq., giving some interesting particulars 
regarding his attempts at manufacturing cloth and paper from the cotton of 
the Miidddr. 

The four above mentioned communications were referred to the Committee 
of Papers. 

6. From Capt. Scott, Sccrctaiy Military Board, forwarding the cotton¬ 
cleaning machine alluded to in his former communication, belonging to the 
Society. 

6. From Mr. James Carter, Seedsman, London, advising the despatch of 
the Society’s consignment of English flower seeds. 


(Thursday, the Vith December, 1849.^ 

Dr. Charles Hufihagle, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Election. 

Ferdinand Mayer, Esq., who was proposed at the last meeting, was duly 
elected a member of the Society. 

Proposals. 

William Muir, Esq., Civil Service, Agra,—proposed by Mr. R. H. S. 
Campbell, C. S., seconded by the Honorary Secretary; 

Capt. R. H. Baldwin, Horse Artillery, and Lieut. John Ross, 71st N. I.,— 
proposed by Capt. F. C. Burnett, Artillery, seconded by the Honorary 
Secretary. 

Presentations. 

The following presentations were announced :— 

1. A further supply of Caroh seed (Ceratonia sUiqua). Presented by 
Dr. Henry Abbott,of C-airo. 
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2. A quantity of Mooltan date seed (Phainix dactyliferaj. Presented 
by M.P. Edgeworthf Esq. 

3. Seeds of " Aneenna^* (Pteroearpus dalbergioides 9J tree, and a des¬ 
cription of fruit called “ Boonli Carinjam" (Pongamia -both from 

Penang. Presented by Joseph Agaheg^ Esq. 

All the above seeds are available to members. 

4. A quantity of Dacca safflower seed, from J. G. French, Esq., for¬ 
warded chiefly with the view of meeting a requisition from Mr. Wheeler, of 
Hazareobaugh. 

5. A collection of plants from Penang and Singapore, consisting of pine¬ 
apples, betel and cocoanuts, durians, mangosteens, &c. Presented by Joseph 
Agabegi Esq. 

Some of these plants have arrived in good condition; several in a sickly 
state, and a few quite dead. The cocoanuts (one hundred in number,) have 
been procured from the plantation of Sir Joseph D'Almeida, at Singapore. 

6. A cottage saw-gin, for India, constructed under the direction of the Man¬ 
chester Commercial Association. Presented by the Government of Bengal. 

7. A Bhootan knife. Presented by Mr. Samuel Wriyht. 

Eight sorts of well grown Chrysanthemums^ in full flower, from Mr. 
George Bartlett’s garden, were also placed on tho table. Mr. Bartlett 
states that, with the exception of one sort—tho true Indian—the others are 
all imported and quite new to our gardens. 

Cotton-denning Madiine. 

The motion of which notice was given by the ilon’blo Mr. Bethuno at 
the Special Meeting, held on 30th Oct.,—“ that the Society incur tho ne¬ 
cessary expense for sending about flvo hundredweight of seed-cotton to its 
Agents Messrs. Grindlay and Co., for tho purpose of offering samples to 
intending competitors [for the Government prize of 5,000 Rs.] at such price 
as may be sufficient to cover the prime cost and expense of tiansmission,”— 
was brought forward, seconded by Mr. Earle, and carried. 

Read a letter from W. Seton Ivarr, Esq., Under-Secretary to Government 
of Bengal, intimating tho approval by the Government of India of the 
advertisement, [drawn up by the Machinery Committee,] which tho Society 
proposes to publish regarding the prize to be offered for an improved cotton- 
cleaning raachino.’* Further, intimating that Mr. Mather has been re¬ 
quested by tho Government of India to make over to the Society any 
portion of the Banda seed-cotton which he may not require for his own 
experiments. 

Mr. Matlicr, who was present, having informed tho meeting, that ho could 
supply about five hundredweight of the seed-cotton above referred to, was 
requested to oblige the Society by having the same properly packed for 
transmission to Messrs. Grindlay and Co., which he agreed to do. 
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The report of the Committee, appointed at the last meeting, to deter* 
mine on the best mode of giving publicity to the advertisement connected 
with the offer by Government of 5,000 Rs. for an efficient machine for 
separating cotton-wool from the seed, was next read. The Committee sub¬ 
mit a short advertisement for publication in certain newspapers and periodi¬ 
cals in India and Europe, of which a list is also £^]i^en; and suggest, that 
500 copies of the long advertisement, which has met the approval of 
Government, be printed and disposed of in the following manner:— 

150 copies to be sent to Dr. Hoyle. 

150 copies to Messrs. Grindlay and Co. 

100 copies to Dr. Iluffnaglo, for circulation iu the United States. 

100 copies to be retained to meet applications in this country, from 
intending competitors, and from members or others desirous of sending them 
to particular institutions or individuals. 

The Committee further noto a few suggestions for making this offer as 
prominently known as possible, in Great Britain; and they recommend that 
the sum of £30 be remitted to Messrs. Grindkiy and Co. to meet the cost of 
advertisements in Europe. As regards the United States of America, the 
Comraitteo are happy to add, there will be no expense. Dr. ITuffnagle 
having offered, as Consul, to arrange for the publication of the advertise¬ 
ment, &c., in that country, free of all cost to the Society. 

Proposed by Mr. Staunton, seconded by Mr. Mather, and resolved, that the 
report of the Committee bo confirmed. 

The motion of which notice was given at the last meeting by Col. Sago, 
" that a sum not exceeding 300 lls. be declared available to carry out the 
resolution of the Advertisement Committee, if such expenditure should be 
reported necessary,”—was not put to the vote, the adoption of the above 
repoii; rendering it unnecessaiy. 

Nursery Garden. 

Read a report from the Garden Committee regarding the present state of 
the Nursery. The Committee report favorably of the orchard, (now ex¬ 
tended to 20 beegahs,) and of the flower garden. They recommend an appli¬ 
cation to the Superintendent of the Botanic Ganlcn for cutting down cer¬ 
tain largo trocs which, at present, materially interfere with the plot set apart 
for a kitchen garden. They state, that there has been no demand this season 
for siigar-cano ; but as tho cultivation is very limited, being confined to one 
beegah, they recommend its being retained, with the view of keeping tho 
stock in tho garden in the event of any future demand for particular sorts 
The Committee report tho entire failure of the Cape peas which were sown 
in a large plot of ground, for raising seed for distribution next year. The 
American peas, sown in another large plot, have germinated tolerably well. 
The Gardener also reports, that nearly all the vegetable seeds received this 
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season from America, and most of those from the* Cape, have germinated 
readily, but only a few sorts of American flower seeds have come up: while, 
with the exception of one kind, the batch of English flower seeds received 
from Mr. Carter, by the October Steamer, has vegetated exceedingly well. As 
regards the School, the Committee add, tha^ the principal object for which it 
was established, rathei^ more than two years ago, has been frustrated, from 
the circumstance of the lads refusing to leave their homes, though offered 
pay double of what they are now receiving. The Committee state, that they 
arc, unfortunately, powerless in this respect, it being impossible to cuter into 
any kind of contract with the parents or other relatives of the scholars : but 
as the expense of maintaining the school is comparatively trifling, they are 
not prepared to recommend its abolition. 

The Committee close their report with a few recommendations for the 
repairs of the Conservatory, School'house, &c. 

Proposed by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, seconded by Mr. Staunton, and 
agreed, that the report of the Committee, in all its details, bo confirmed. 

Draft of proposed Code of Bye-Laws, 

The Honorary Secretary stated that, in accordance with the resolution pass¬ 
ed at the last general meeting, the draft of the proposed new Code of Uules 
had been printed and circulated among all the resident members, previous to 
its consideration at the present meeting ; and tliat extra copies wei'c now pla¬ 
ced on the table fur refercucc. He further submitted a letter to his address 
from the Chairman of the Committee for the I'cvision of the llulcs, in which 
Dr. McClelland states, that some of the members of the Committee are of 
opinion, that the members of the Society residing in the Mofiissil, as well 
as those resident in Calcutta, should hare an opportunity of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the proposed (^do of llulcs prior to their adoption or rejection ” 

After some little discussion it was proposed by Mr. Alfred Turner, se¬ 
conded by Mr. .1. H. Alather; That the consideration of the Bye-Laws 
be deferred to Friday, the 2Stli December, when a special meeting of the 
Society be called for that purpose, at half-past nine a. m.” 

Baboo Peary Chand Mittra moved the following amendment :—^ That 
a special meeting bo called for the purpose of taking the Bye-Laws into 
consideration, a fortuiglit after the publication of the Rules, in the news¬ 
papers for the information of the Mofussil members.” 

The amendment was put to the vote, and negatived. 

The original motion was then submitted, and carried. 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following communications were also submitted :— 

1. From C. J. Bird, Esq., Acting Collector, Tinncvclly, submitting replies 
to queries regarding the mode adopted in that district of separating cotton¬ 
wool from the seed. 
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2. From Mr. C. Wheeler, Uazareebaugh, prcseuting drawinga of a mill 
constructed by him for husking coffee, with explanatory notes. 

These two letters were referred to the Committee of Papers. 

3. From "Dr. Robert Wight, Superintendent Government cotton farms, 
dated Coimbatore, 30th October,^ promising to send a churka, and replies to 
the Society’s queries about the cost, &c. of separating cotton-wool of the seed. 
Intimates that the Court of Directors have issued instructions for the conti¬ 
nuance of the farms for two years longer, but on a somewhat reduced scale, 
and directed him to remain to conduct the necessary trials. 

4. From Mr. C. Wheeler, llazarccbaugh, giving further accounts of his 
progress in cultivating the coffee plant, and his attempts at constructing 
machinery for pulping and husking the berry;— 

" 1 have already 6,000 coffee plants transplanted out 10 feet apart, the 
whole presenting a beautiful appearance; though some of the trees of two 
years' growth were almost too large for transplanting. I find if the roots 
are at all injured, that it destroys the plant past recovering; whereas, if 
carefully taken from the ground, with plenty of mould around its roots, it 
never turns a leaf. 

“ After considerable thought and labor, it being tho first time I ever 
studied mechanism of any description, I have succeeded in constructing tho 
model of a pulping mill, which can be turned by either manual or animal 
labor. I intend to work it by a mule or pony; and shall also apply the 
sails of a wind-mill to the purpose ; this will enable me to shell a large quan¬ 
tity of berries daily, during the critical season of curing, Ac. 

“ 1 have not yet hit upon a proper machine for peeliny off the parchment 
akiny and have had no guide for either this, or the before mentioned mill, ex¬ 
cepting a few words in the London Encyclopcedia, wliich merely says of the 
peeling machine. Tins is a wooden grinder turned vertically upon ita 
trundle hy a mule. In passing over the coffee it takes off the parchment 
skin, which is nothing but a thin skin that detaches itself from the berry, 
in proportion as it grows dry.” Perhaps some one reading this paper will 
kindly enlighten me as to the meaning of the words in italics, which I 
confess arc too obscure to strike my understanding. 

** Hitherto the Chota Nagpore coffee berry has been cleaned merely by a 
native “ dhenky” or “ soorAcs-pounder,” no wonder, therefore, that the 
getting up has been always so badly spoken of—and if not properly dried, 
tho flavor of course is deteriorated, as was the case with half a maund that 
I got over. You will be sorry to learn, since the departure of Colonel 
Ouselcy, to whom agriculturists are so much indebted, that the Govern¬ 
ment coffee garden at Chota Nagpore has been given up. However, 1 was 
kindly permitted to purchase all the young plants; viz. 1,500 in the second 
year and 6,000 seedlings of last year’s sowings, of the same ago as my own 
10,000 seedlings. This number has therefore been saved from destruction, 
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and only just in time, for tho 1^00 larger plants lufo been so neglected, that 
I fear many of them are past recovery. I have further endeavoured to 
procure all tho berries now on the trees; and which 1 apprehend are perish¬ 
ing for want of attendance, with a view to profit by experience fti curing the 
berry, before my own treos yiold, as also tp try to get up a better staple for 
the market than has liitherto been sent to you. But I fear my offer was too 
small, as it has not mot with a reply. May 1 take the liberty of suggesting, 
that if tho Government does not require the coffee, rather tlian see it rot on 
the tives, 1 shall be happy to pluck, and cure it, for the 1*0080118 above stated, 
at the sauio time it will be sonic mark of encouragement in my attempt to 
carry out the introduction of this valuable staple, into tho Bengal Presidency. 
May I bo pardoned for further suggesting that a word from the Society will 
liavo the desired effect. There is however no time to be lost, as the coffee 
ripens in January. 1 am induced to communicate to you at some length 011 
this subject, as I find tho accounts as reported at your meetings have attract¬ 
ed attention, and 1 have had application from a gentleman at Gorruckporo 
for acclimated Mocha coffee seeds, with which I shall be happy to comply, as 
well as to other parties requiring them. If the Society obtain the grant of 
the berries, I shall be glad to pluck, free of charge, and send any quantity of 
seed tho Society may require to receive, as also of course good samples of my 
first attempts at getting up “ coffee.” 

" 1 may as well mention here for general information, that the seeds cannot 
be sown too fresh; their germinating properties deteriorate in a fortnight, 
and after a month, it comes up with much tardiness and loss. It would be 
better therefore to have it direct from mo at Uazarcebaugh. The fresher tho 
seed is, the sooner it germinates, varying from 3A to (> months, during which 
time it should be so copiously watered as never to allow the beds to dry. Tho 
nursery should also be in good shade throughout, though not so as to pi-cvcnt 
a free circulation of tho air. Not having sufficient shades, I was obliged to 
erect temporary choppers over tho seed beds, which were removed when tho 
rains set in. In consequence of the extraordinarily small quantity of rain 
which has fallen this year; viz. only 27 inches by tho Government Itegister, 
my seedlings arc not so high as they would have been in a regular season. 
TJiey average about 6 inches.” 

Resolved ^—That an extract of Air. Wheeler’s letter be submitted for the 
favorable consideration of tho Government of Bengal. 

[Mr. Wheeler’s request has been responded to by Government in a liberal 
manner.] 

T). From Lieut. Col. Naploton, submitting copy of tho proceedings of a 
meeting of the Branch Agri-llorticultural Society of Bhauglcporo, conse¬ 
quent on his approaching departure from that station, and relinquishment 
of the Honorary Secretaryship. Referred to the Committee of Papers. 

h 
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6. From Mr. H. FenVick, Moulmein, dated 2l8t November, advising 
despatch of a few plants per Tenasserim, Suggests the introduction into 
Bengal of the cocoannt and plantaip of the Straits. 

The Sccrdlaiy mentioned, that the above mentioned plants had not been 
received. 

Before the meeting separated, it was proposed by the Honorary Secretary, 
seconded by Mr. Staunton, and agreed, that the members of the ** Floricul- 
tural Committee,” and of tho “ Garden Committee,” report conjointly to tho 
next general meeting regarding tho consignments of vegetable and flower 
seeds for next season. 
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Report of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Indw., 

for the year 1849. 

In accordance with established usage, a brief sumnmiy of the 
various objects which have engaged^ the attention of the Society 
during the year, is now submitted. 

The subject which first claims attention—^that on which the wel¬ 
fare of the Institution so materially depends—is the state of its sub¬ 
scription list. It is therefore satisfactory to record an accession of 
forty-nine names since the submission of the last report. Of these, 
8 are Civilians in the service of Government, 13 are Merchants, 11 
Mijjtaiy Officers, 5 Medical Officers, one an Indigo-planter, 3 Ze¬ 
mindars, G of the Legal profession, and two in the Educational line. 
The losses from deaths and resignations, though considerable, have 
been less than last year. There have been seven deaths and forty 
resignations, which, with five struck off for non-payment of sub¬ 
scription, make in all 52. 

The distribution of the Members, as they now stand, may be re¬ 
ferred to the following classes :— 


Classification. 

a 

Q* 

d 

irt 

OD 

pH 

a 

►H 

In 1846. 

In 1647. 

. 

oo 

QO 

4-H 

9 

OD 

d 

'3 

o 

H 

M 

to 

s 

o 

Total real num- 
ber fit rhe close 
of 1849, after 
deducting lap¬ 
ses. 

Honorary Members, .... 

11 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

13 

10 

Free Members. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

CorrGS]jonding Members, .... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Civilians in the service of Government, . 

22.S 

9 

13 

15 

22 

8 

290 

I 175 

Merchants and Traders, .... 

186 

15 

14 

12 

13 

10 

1250 

133 

Jndigo and other Tropical Agriculturists, 

188 

2 

15 

6 

5 

1 

217 

74 

Military OJFicers,. 

147 

13 

10 

11 

11 

11 

1203 

101 

Medical Oitlcers, . . . • 

78 

2 

0 

2 

3 

5 

! 90 

26 

Asiatics. 

58 

6 

2 

14 

^ j 

6 

91 

44 

Clergy, ...... 

13 

1 

1 

0 


0 

15 

i 3 

Law Officers,. 

38 

2 

1 

0 

0 ' 

6 

47 

22 

Miscellaneous, .... 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

13 

10 


952 

50 

58 

62 

60 

49 

1232 

601 


If from this return of 601 Members, 37 who have compounded for 


their subscriptions be deducted, with 10 Honorary, one Correspond¬ 
ing, two Associate Members, and 154 Absentees,* there remdn 397 as 
the actual number of paying members on the strength of the Society. 

* The departures from India during the year hare been 25, and the re¬ 
turns 14. Bnt as ten of these returned at the close of the year, their names 
hare not been introduced in the paying list of 1849 : they will, however, he 
borne on that of 1850. 
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The following arc Che Members whose demise the Society has to 
record:— 

Major H. Maefarquhar, Assistant Commissioner^ Tenasserim 
Provinces; Mr. E. Boyle, Merchant, Calcutta; Mr. Brian Hodg¬ 
son, Deputy Collector; Mr* George Wood, of Calcutta; Major 
Hugh Robison, of the Nizam’s Service j Mr. Thomas Brae, In¬ 
digo-planter, Jcssorc; and Mr. B. Harding, late of Calcutta. 

It was stated in the last report, that the lamented death of Sir 
John Grant would, it was to be feared, prevent the Society obtain¬ 
ing a likeness of its late President. Circumstances having proved 
this apprehension to be well founded, it was agreecl at the March 
meeting,—^the proposal having boon previously circulated and 
concurred in by the subscribers,—to invest the amount realized, 
namely, Rs. 1,7()9, in a Government Promissory Note, and the 
accruings of interest thereon to be applied for the manufacture 
of a gold medal, to be styled the Grant medal,” to be awarded 
for such objects as may bo hereafter periodically determined on. 
The amount has been, accordingly, so invested, and lodged in 
the custody of the Government Agent. 

Passing from these primary details to other matters, the Nur¬ 
sery Garden may be first noticed. It has been duly attended to 
during the year, more especially in the Orchard department, which 
has been considerably extended, and now comprises about one- 
third of the whole area, or nearly 25 beegahs. Mangoes, litchees 
and peaches, of the best sorts procurable, occupy about two-thirds 
of this space j while the remainder is filled with loquats, Avogado 
pear, pumplenosc, and a few other kinds of fruit trees. The distri¬ 
bution of mango grafts has been continued throughout the year, 
and the Committee hope to add litchee and peach grafts to the 
stock available to members next year. The Society is mainly 
indebted to Mr. Maclean for the stock of litchee trees: that gen¬ 
tleman having very kindly allowed grafts to be taken from his 
garden at Bally, in the vicinity of Calcutta, which affords, per¬ 
haps, the best kinds to be found in Bengal. 

The plot of ground set apart for flowering trees and shrubs has 
also been increased to meet an augmented demand for such plants. 
The raising of a hollow belt of sward on the south side of the 
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flower garden, to a level with the adjoining ^ound, has materially 
improved the appearance of this portion of the Nursery. 

But while the ornamental departments have been attended to, 
the useful have not been overlooked. A spot of ground which 
was previously occupied as the Kitchdh Garden, has been set apart 
for certain useful cultures, for which the demand is constant, such 
as Guinea-grass, tapioca, arrow-root, tobacco, &c. It is proposed to 
form a Kitchen Garden in another and more open part of the Nur¬ 
sery, which was formerly under cane cultivation, the present site 
being deemed unsuitable. 

The demand for sugar-cane having been equally as limited as in 
184)3, it has not been considered necessary to increase the cultivation, 
which is, at present, confined to one beegah of ground: the plots 
formerly allotted for this staple are now occupied by fruit trees. 

In regard to the little School for Gardenere, to which allusion 
was made in the last summary, the Committee report, with regret, 
that the principal object for which it was established, namely, to 
‘‘ supply gardeners to Mofussil Members, has been frustrated, from 
*^the circumstance of the lads refusing to leave their homes, 
though offered pay double of what they are now receiving.” 
They add, that, they are, unfortunately, powerless in this respect, 
**it being impossible to enter into any kind of contract with the 
“ parents or other relatives of the boysbut as the expense of 
maintaining it is trifling, not exceeding Rs. 25 per mensem, they 
are not prepared to recommend its abolition, for it may be the 
means of adding to the present limited number of practical gar¬ 
deners in Calcutta, and its vicinity. 

In addition to the assistance afforded by Mr. Maclean, as before 
adverted to, the Society is also indebted to several other Members 
and individuals for contributions of plants and seeds for the Gar¬ 
den during the past twelve months; more especially to Mr. Joseph 
Agabeg, for a collection of fruit trees and ornamental plants from 
‘ Penang and Singapore; to Dr. K. M. Scott, for grafts of his fine 
peach, and Seville oranges; and to Mr. R. W. G. Frith, for a small 
assortment of West Indian plants. 

As respects the Horti-fioricultural department, it should be men¬ 
tioned that only two exhibitions of fruits and vegetables have been 
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held during the year,* namely, in February and May; and the same 
number of flower shows. The lateness of the season prevented the 
usual show of the former in October, and of the latter in December. 

r 

The prizes thus reserved will be available for next year’s exhibi¬ 
tions. The February show V)f fruits and vegetables was considered 
encouraging, and that of flowers, held in the same month, decided¬ 
ly the best that has yet taken place. With the view of improving 
the arrangements for future flower shows, and of securing the ser¬ 
vices of Members most competent to act as judges, a “ Floricultural 
Committee” was appointed in the early part of the year, as an 
addition to the other Standing Committees. The Society further 
resolved, on the same occasion, to itivite amateur gardeners to ex¬ 
hibit, at the monthly general meetings, plants of rarer sorts, such 
as are not likely to be in blossom at the period when the shows 
are held, and confirmed the schedule of medallion prizes drawn 
up by the Committee for that purpose. The proposal has not, 
however, been responded to, or so^vory partially, that there is 
nothing to report under this head. 

The supplies of imported seeds have not, in the main, been so 
good this year as the last. The consignment of flower seeds from 
Mr. Carter of London, has^ it is believed, given general satisfac¬ 
tion ; the same remark is applicable, or nearly so, to the vegetable 
seeds from the United States; but the flower seeds from the same 
quarter have been unfavorably reported on, more than one-half 
the assortment having failed to germinate. The vegetable seeds 
from the Ca])e have been likewise pronounced of in4iflerent quality, 
especially the peas. A Committee was appointed at the December 
meeting to report regarding the consignments for 1850, with spe¬ 
cial reference to the complaints above referred to. 

The Society has been in active correspondence during the year 
with the Branch Institution at Bhauglepore. It would take this 
opportunity to place on record its sense of the services rendered to 
the cause of Agriculture and Horticulture by Lieut.-Col. Napleton, 
whose departure from Bhauglepore, consequent on his promotion, 
has deprived that Branch of a most indefatigable and able Secre¬ 
tary. Established, principally by his exertions, the Bhauglepore 
Society, it may truly be remarked, owes its present prosperous 
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condition to his untiring interest and zeal in fts behalf. To mark 
its acknowledgment of the value of such services, this Branch 
Institution has resolved to place Col. Napleton^s name on its 
books as a " permanent Honorary Member,” and has determined 
that he be entitled, at the same time* to all the privileges of a 
regular Member.” 

The donations to the Museum, since the submission of the last 
report, have been comparatively limited. The principal are a col¬ 
lection of woods from Australia, presented by Mr. Charles McCal- 
lum ; another from the West Indies, from Mr. Wm. Storm ; and 
a cottage saw-gin, received from the Government of Bengal. 
The*Society has also to reiterate its acknowledgments to Dr. 
Abbott of Cairo, for sending plants and seeds of the Arabian date 
(Phoe7iix dactylifera), and a further supply of Carol) seed (Cara- 
tonia dliqua). For the last named seed the demand has been 
great, particularly from Members resident in the more arid dis¬ 
tricts of India.'^ The Society has endeavoured to meet these calls 
to the best of its ability, under the impression, that the introduction 
into such localities, of a tree not affected by drought, cannot fail 
to prove a great blessing to the inhabitants. 

Allusion was made in the last report to the award of a gold 
medal and Major Jenkins’ prize of Rs. 500 to Mr. J. H. Mather, 
Civil Engineer, for “ the successful results of his improved churltUy 


as respects the superior cleaning of the cotton, and the quantity 
turned out in a given time.” The competition on that occasion 
was conAned to machines on the roller principle. The subject 


was mooted again in the early part of the year by a member, (Mr. 
Mornay,) who suggested the offer of another prize to the inventor 


* Licnt. Col. Dixon, Supt. of Ajmerc and Mhairwarrah, states, that the 
supply he has received from the Society will admit of his extending plans 
for the introduction of the tree in that tract of country, which so frequently 
suffers from famine : and Major Spottiswoode, 1st Asst. Studs, N. W. F., to 
whom a largo supply of seed has been lately sent, writes: " From the 
account given in the last annual report of the Society, I am inclined to 
think the Carob tree would thrive here, and eventually prove a great bless¬ 
ing to this locality (Haupur) our seasons have been very irregular ever 
since that dreadful one of 1837-38, crops have generally been indifferent, and 
forage each year for grazing cattle more scanty.” 
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of a further iinprov^ed machine, ^^unrestricted by any particular 
mechanical principle.’’ The matter 'was referred to the Machinery 
Committee, who submitted a report favorable to the proposition at 
the July general meeting, and suggested, further, an application to 
the Government of India fot its co-operation. The report having 
been previously published in the form of a pamphlet, was brought 
forward and passed at the following monthly meeting. At the 
general meeting in October, a reply from the Under-Secretai*y to 
the Government of India to the Under-Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal was read, announcing, on the part of the Presi¬ 
dent in Council, his willingness so far to meet the wishes of the 
Society as to consent that a reward of Rs. 5,000 shall be aii- 
nounced to be given on the 1st of March, 1852, to the inventor 
“ of an improved cotton-cleaning machine, such as, in the opinion 
“ of the Government, shall perfectly attain the principal objects in 
“ view, as described in the 3rd para, of the report rendered by the 
Society’s Committee.”* And further,—that in case of no ma- 
" chine being adjudged worthy of the prize offered, the President 
in Council will be ready to accord a smaller prize for any ma- 
chine of merit in proportion as such machine may be pronounced 
more or less to have attained the objects aimed at.” In addition 
to this liberal prize, the Society has determined to adjudge its gold 
medal for the same object, and has further offered the sum of 
Hs. 250 (placed at its disposal by Major Jenkins, Agent to the 
Governor General in Assam,) and its silver medal, for an efficient 
cotton-threshing machine, adapted to free from trash cither seed- 
cotton or cotton-wool of the indigenous kinds.” 

An advertisement, notifying the conditions under which these 
prizes will be awarded, has been drawm up, and steps taken for 
its distribution throughout India, Europe, and the United States of 
America. 

As connected with this subject, it may be mentioned in this 
place, that the Society has made arrangements to obtain full-sized 

* That is, it is to he not only perfect in its action in divesting cotton-wool 
from the seed, but also to possess the sevend qualities of expedition, simpli¬ 
city, and comparative ohonpneas, so necessary to render it likely to come 
into practical use. 
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working models of all machines for separatiAg cotton*wool from 
the seed known to be in practical use: and further that, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Major Jenkins, it has applied to Messrs. Ransome and 
Co., of Ipswich, for priced lists and drawings of agricultural ma¬ 
chines, with the view of obtaining, het’cafter, for its museum, mo¬ 
dels of such as arc likely to be applicable to Indian cultivation. 

In reference to the particulars noted in the last summary, re¬ 
garding the probability of the “ Kunchoora*^ of Rcngal (Uriica 
ienacimma, Roxb.) being the plant, tiic fibres of wdiich afford the 
material known as the “ Grass-cloth” of China, it is gratifying now 
to add, that the receipt of specimens from Dr. Maegowan, the So¬ 
ciety’s correspondent at Ningpo, has set the question at rest; Dr. 
Falconer, Superintendent of tlio H. C. Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
to wliom the specimens were referred, having reported their identity 
to the Society. It now remains for individuals, interested in such 
matters, to devise a more efficacious and economical mode for se¬ 
parating this fine and strong fibre from the bark. TJiis difficulty 
overcome, it might successfully compete with the raw material 
from China, which is now being imported into England, and is be¬ 
coming extensively employed, in equal proportions with sheep’s 
wool, for the manufacture of certain descriptions of fiibrios. 

Before concluding this brief summary, it may be well to note 
that, a new Code of Bye-Laws has been drawn up by a Committee 
specially appointed for that purpose, and that the same, with cer¬ 
tain modifications, was passed at a special meeting held on tlic 
2(>th December la«t. 


Report of the Finance Committee. 

1. The Finance Committee, have the honor to lay before the 
Society, the following statements explanatory of the receipts and 
disbursements for the year 1849. 

2. The total receipts amount to Co.’s Rs. 18,499-14-2, and the 
disbursements to Co.’s Rs. 16,608-2-6; and there has been invest¬ 
ed in Government Securities the sum of Rs. 1,038-15, leaving, 
in part of the present cash balance in the Bank of Bengal, and 
in the hands of the Government Agent, the sum of Rs. 852-12-8. 
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3. The Vested Fund, with the addition above noted, now 
amounts to Rs. 20,233-5-4, as per account current of the Go¬ 
vernment Agent, dated 31st Dec. 1849. 

4. The items of receipts and disbursements, so fully detailed in 
the annexed statement, do nht call for any particular remark, with 
the exception of the sum of Rs. 704, exhibited' as a receipt by sale 
of a surplus portion of seeds. This amount is unusually large, and 
it is therefore necessary to explain, that it has been caused by the 
circumstance of the Seedsman at Philadelphia having, by mistake 
of instructions, despatched one hundred additional packets of vege¬ 
table seeds; which extra number, on being ordered for sale, has 
realized upwards of three hundred rupees. 

5. In respect to the arreara of subscription, your Committee 
desire to mention, that of the total amount of Rs. 8,968 shewn due 
at the end of 1848, there has been realized, during the year, the 
sum of Rs. 4,458. The balance of these aiTears, with the addition 
of unpaid subscriptions of 1849, form a total of Rs. 9,053; (as per 
lists herewith submitted) and this sum is now due to the Society. 
The statements Nos. 1 and 4 will shew the very heavy arrears of 
Rs. 4,915 j those of No. 1 are of so long standing, that the reco¬ 
very may be considered very doubtful j those of No. 4 may admit 
also of great doubt as to their realization from the situations of the 
parties from whom they are due. The Coniiniltee, nevertheless, 
trust that the members in arrear will take steps to aid them in re¬ 
ducing considerably this comparatively large amount, the existence 
of which affects, in a great degree, the operations of the Society. 
They doubt not, the lately enacted Rule (see Ch. III. Sec. 7, of 
Code of Bye-Laws passed at the special meeting, held on the 26th 
December) in regard to subscriptions, will materially tend to pre¬ 
vent 80 large an accumulation of arrears for the future. 

6. In conclusion, the Committee are happy to add, that the only 
liability, is the sum of Sp. Drs. 1,118 due to Mr. Landreth, of 
Philadelphia, for the last consignment of seeds, to meet which the 
present cash balance of Rs. 2,431 is amply sufficient. 

Charles Huffnagle. 

Calcutta : M. S. Staunton. 

3Dt December, 1849. Alfred Turner. 
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Statement of Receipts and Disbursements of the Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Society of Indktffrom Ist January to the 31#< Decemhery 1849. 

RECEIPTS. 

From Members, subscriptions collected during the %ar for the 

ordinary purposes of (lie Society, ... ... ... 13,204 9 3 

„ Ditto, additional temporary subscriptions to assist in meeting 

the Society’s proportion of the debt on the Metcalfe Hall,... 86 0 0 

-13,290 9 3 

,, Government annual donation, ... .. ... 1,045 0 0 

,, Ditto, monthly allowance for 12 months, at 135-13-6 per month, 1,630 2 0 

- 2,675 2 0 

,, Sir Lawrence Peel, donation to the Society for the year, to en¬ 
tourage the culture of flowers, &c , ... ... . ... 400 0 0 

„ Accruings of interest on fixed assets, ... ... . ... S64 2 2 

„ Proceeds of sugar-cane delivered from the nursery garden 

during the year, ... ... ... ... 63 4 9 

„ Ditto of mango grafts, ditto from ditto,... ... ... 57 8 0 

,, Ditto of jute, ditto from ditto, ... ... ... 35 2 6 

„ Ditto of a portion of surplus Cape and American vegetable and 

English and American llowcr seeds, ... ... ... 704 2 3 

,, Ditto of copies of the Transactions of the Society, ... ... 96 0 0 

„ Ditto of copies of the Journal of the Society, ... ... 15 0 0 

,, Ditto of copies of Fenwick’s Hand-book of Gardening, ... 72 0 0 

,, Dilto by ad veil isement inserted In Journal, ... ... 33 5 3 

,, Ditto of old seed boxes of sorts, ... ... ... 5 10 U 

,, Bengal Government, cost for 25 maunds of Bengal seed-paddy 

of sorts, supplied by the i^ociety, ... ... ... 22 I 0 

„ Members, being the amount of freight and postage &c. on, 

boxes of seeds paid by the Society in 1848 and 1849, 15 0 0 

,, J. G. Bruce, to meet certain charges for procuring cotton seed 

from the Government farms at Coimbatore, ... ... 100 0 0 

-1,219 1 9 

,, Assignee, Estate Alexander and Co., being the amount of 
fourth dividend at the rate of 3 As. 1 P. per 100 Sa. Rs. on 

the Society’s claim of Co.’s Rupees, 26,436-2-10, 50 15 0 

Total receipts, Co.’s Rs. ••• aae 18,499 14 9 

By Balance in the Bank of Bengal on 31st December, 1848, ... 1,133 14 3 

„ Ditto, in the hands of GoTernment Agent on ditto, ... 444 15 8 

- 1,578 13 11 

Grand Total, Co.'a Rs. 90,078 19 1 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Fobeion Veobtabis and Flower Seeds. 

By C. N. Villet, for Cape garden seeds, supplied in 1849, ... 1,374 0 0 

„ Mr. Jas. Carter, for English flower seeds and bulbs, ditto, ... 1,346 5 9 

,, ,, D. Landretb, for American garden, flower, cotton and 

main seeds, supplied in 1848 , ft* see 9,197 0 0 


4,M7 5 9 
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ilBRARY. 


By Books purchased during the year for the library, 
„ Binding books during the ycari 

Printing. 


... 224 15 0 

... 19 4 0 

--244 3 0 


„ Sundry parties for printing reccIptS|Clsc.» ... . 

Journal. 

„ Bishop’s College Press, for printing part 4 of Vol. 6, ... 392 8 0 

„ Lithographing and coloring plates and drawings for Journal,... 402 0 0 

„ Paper for plates for ditto, ••a 19 8 0 

Nursery Garden. 


91 7 3 


814 0 0 


„ Ordinary cxpenccs incurred on account of the Nursery Garden, 

from 1st December 1848 to 30th November 1849, . ... 2,641 1 0 

Estahlisument. 

,, Amount for establishment from 1st December 1848 to 30th No¬ 
vember 1849, ... ... .a. a*. ... ... ... 4,534 8 0 

Medals. 


,, Hamilton and Co,, for silver and gold medals, ... . ... 340 2 0 

Pecuniary Klwards. 


,, Prizes to malices for vegetables and fniits, at the exhibitions 

held on the 6th February, and 22nd May, ■■V ««« 299 0 0 

„ Ditto to ditto for ilowers, at the exhibitions held on the 1st 

March, and 17th April, ... ... .1. ... 200 0 0 

„ Bhaugleporc Branch Society, annual donation for 1849, 50 0 0 

,, J. H. Mather, prize for his improved cotton-cleaning machine, 500 0 0 

Fenwick's Hand-book of Gardening. 


1,049 0 0 


,, P. S. D. llozario and Co., for amount of trade allowance at 12 
per cent, on .50 lls. for 25 copies of Fenwick's Hand-book 
bought by them, ... ... ... ... 6 0 0 

,, 11. Fenwick, proceeds of 45 copies of his Hand-book, ... 90 0 0 

SociETY'iS Vested Fund. 


96 0 0 


„ The Government Agent, for the purchase of 2d 5 per cent. Note 

for Sa. Us. 500, inclusive of interest, 528 12 9 

„ Ditto for ditto, of 4th ditto for Co.’s Us. 500, ditto, ... 510 2 3 

Metcalfe Hall. 


1,038 15 0 


„ Burn and Co., for Society’s proportion of quarterly allowance to 
them for inspecting the Metcalfe Hall Building, from May 
to July, 1849, ... ... ... ... ... 

,, Ditto, Society’s half portion to them for sundry repairs executed 
to the Metcalfe Hall Premises, 

„ C. H. Dissent, ditto to him for two sign boards, &c. for the 
Metcalfe Hall, ..4 .■■ ••• 

„ Sundry parties for various articles of furniture for the Hall, &c. 
including 12 large tables for flower shows, 


15 0 0 
7 8 0 
17 4 0 
403 11 0 


443 7 0 
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Aovkrtisements. 

By Advertising in the pubJic prints, notices of general meetings, 
of shows of llowers and vegetables, distribution of seeds, 

&c. &c., 

Statiokehy. 

,, Stationery for ofHce books, and for the use of the ofllcc, ... 5d 4 .1 

,, Ditto, 6 reams of brown packing paper for packing seeds, ... 65 12 0 


Freight. 


390 7 0 


122 0 3 


M Freight on boxes of seeds, books, &c. sent and received from 

Cape, England, America, &c., ... ... . ... 155 12 6 

CoTTOK Heed. 


„ Dr. R. Wight, being the amount cost incurred by Inm in the 
® despatch of a quantity of cotton seed for the Society, . ... 14 12 0 

Postage and Sundry other Charges. 

„ Postage on the Journal, on Jotters sent and received, and for 

petty oxpences, ... ... ... ... 370 0 0 

„ Extra packermen, for sub-dividing seeds, ... ... 8 li 0 

„ Presents to Constables for attending at horlicuilural and fluri- 

cultural cxliibitions during the year, ... ... 44 0 0 

„ A supply of mango grafts for the Society’s nursery garden, ... 21 8 0 

,, A ditto of flower plants for ditto, ... ... ... 26 2 9 

,, Jardine,Skinner and Co., for freight on 24 bags of cotton seed 

from Madras, lor J. G. Bruce, ... — ... 33 6 0 

„ Dr. R. Wight, bt'iiig the amount cost incurred by him in the 

despatch of a quantity of cotton seed for Mr. J. G. Bruce, ... 60 11 U 

,, For expences incurred hi putting up, &c. three cotton-cleaning 

machines in the Metcalfe Hall, ... ... 33 0 0 

,, For 25 maiindb uf Bengal seed-paddy purchased for the Govern* 

meiit of Bengal, ... ... ... 22 1 0 

„ Messrs. Grindlay and Co., in payment of sundry expences in¬ 
curred by them for freight, postage, &c., also subscription for 
three years to their Agency, ... ... ... 145 7 0 

„ Advance, for cleaning and packing seed-cotton for shipment 
to Grindlay and Co., for the use of competitors for tlic prize 
oiTered for an improved cotton-cleaning machine, ... 3U 0 0 

- 824 0 9 


Total Disbursements, Co.’s Rs ■ ... ... 17,647 1 6 

Balance in the Bank of Bengal on Slst December, 1849, ... 2,161 7 9 

Ditto in the hands of Government Agent on ditto, ... 270 2 10 

——— 2,431 10 7 


Grand Total, Co.'s Rs. 






20,078 12 1 
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(Thuradayt the lOlh Ja'^maryy 1850J 

The Anniversary General Meeting of the Society was held on Thursda}', 
the 10th January, 1850. 

The Honorable Sir Lawrence Feel, President, in the cliair. 

The proceedings of the last general meeting were read and confirmed. 
The minutes of the special meeting, held on the 28th December, for tho 
consideration of the proposed Now Code of Bye-Laws, were also submitted. 
Previous to their confirmation, Mr. Willis Earle, as the proposer of the 
resolution passed at that meeting, in lieu of Section 7, Chap. 10 of tho 
Draft, namely, that—The President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretary for 
the time being, shall be constituted a Council for the general management 
of tho affairs of the Society,”—now desired to move, as an addition to that 
resolution, the words —“ their acts to be subject to the approval of the next 
general meeting.” The re‘;olatiou, with this addition, was seconded by the 
President, and carried unanimously. 

Elections. 

William Muir, Esq., Civil Service; Capt. R. II. Baldwin, Ilorso Artil¬ 
lery ; and Lieut. John Ross. 

Proposal. 

Baboo Buddinauth Bysacic,—proposed by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, 
seconded by Baboo Bamgopaul Ghose. 

Presentations. 

The following presentations were announced:— 

1. Griffith’s Itinerary Notes of Plants collected in India and neighbouring 
countries ; 1837 to 1842 (5 copies). 

2. Griffith’s Notulcs ad Plantas Asiaticas. Fart 2. Cryptogamous Plants 
(5 copies), and leones PUxntarun Asiaticarum. Part 2 (5 copies). Pre¬ 
sented by the Government of Bengal. 

3. Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. 35. Presented by the 
Madras Literary Society. 

4. The Journal of the Indian Archipelago, for September, October and 
November, 1849. Presented by the Editor. 

k 
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6. Two copies of the" same work^ for the same period. Presented hy the 
Government of Bengal. 

6. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for August 1849. PreseiUed 
hy the Soctety. 

7. An Anglo-Indian Domestic^ Sketch. Presented by the Author. 

8. A quantity of cotton raised in Upper Assam. Presented by H. 
Mornayy Esq.y Secy. Assam Company. 

Mr. Mornay states, that this cotton, (part of which is in pod, and part 
separated from the seed by the Assam ehurkaj) has been raised from the 
American seed, termed " Protective,” which he received last year from the 
Society. (Referred to the Cotton Committee.) 

9- A Churka from Indore. Presented by R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq. 

10. A few plants from Moulmein. Presented by H. Fenwick, Esq. 

11. A fino collection of plants from the Straits, consisting of a quantity 
of pine-apple, betel-nut, Bacrydium, Podocarpus, Lycopodium, Geodorum, 

Presented by Joseph Agabeg, Esq. 

Three-fourths of the collection presented by Mr. Agabeg, have reached in 
good condition. Of the plants from Moulmein, only one is in fair order,— 
the rest are very sickly. 

A few very well-formed cut specimens of Dahlias, from Mrs. Macleod’s 
garden, were placed on the table. It may also be here mentioned, that 
several fine plants of Chrysanthemum, in full flower, from this lady's garden, 
were sent for the inspection of tho members at the late special meeting. 

Election of Office-Bearers and nomination of Standing Committees. 

Tho President intimated, that this being the Anniversary Meeting, the 
nomination of Officers for the current year should be entered on. He 
desired, previously, to call the attention of the meeting to a letter from 
Rajah Suttchum Ghosaul, resigning his office of a Vice-President, in conse¬ 
quence of his frequent absence from Calcutta, and other constant engage¬ 
ments preventing his attendance at tho sittings of tho Society. The Mem¬ 
bers accordingly proceeded to the election, appointing Messrs. Staunton 
and Rose, Scrutineers, who reported the result to be as follows :— 

Sir Lawrence Peel, President. 

W. Storm, Esq., C. Ilufiiiagle, Esq., Rajah Pertab Chunder Sing, Baboo 
Ramanauth Tagore, Vice-Presidents. 

James Hume, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

A. H. Blechynden, Esq., Depy. Secy, and Treasurer. 

Tho revision and strengthening of the various Standing Committees was 
next taken into consideration, and the following is the result:— 

Sugar. —Messrs. G. U. Adam, James Cowell, William Haworth, T. F. 
Henley, and Alfred Turner. 
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Cotton.— Joseph AVilUs, W. Earle, G. U. A^m, G. lluffnagle, and 
Edward Smith. 

Silky Hemp and Flax. —Messrs. Joseph Willis, G. T. P. Speede, J. W. 
Laidlaj, W. G. Hose, and Capt. Thompson. * 

Coffee and Tobacco. —Dr. Strong, Messrs^ W. Storm, James Cowell, and 
Col. Sage. 

Implements of Husbandry and Machinery. —Col. Sage, Messrs. II. Mor- 
nay, J. M. Vos, J. H. Mather, and T. F. Henley. 

Oil and Oil-seeds. —Dr. Mouat, Messrs. W. Haworth, H. Momay, James 
Cowell, and Baboo Bamgopaul Ghose. 

Grain Committee. —Messrs. Joseph Willis, W. Storm, W. Haworth, C. 
B. Frinsep, G. T. F. Speede, and Baboo Bamgopaul Ghose. 

Nursery Garden Committee. —Messrs. J. W. Laidlay, W. G. Bose, W. 
Storm, W. Earle, and C. HufFnagle. 

Fruit and Kitchen Garden Committee. —Messrs. G. T. F. Speede, W. 
G. Bose, .T. W. Laidlay, Baboo Fearychand Mittra, and W. Itlarlc- 

Committee of Papers.—Co\. Sage, Mr. J. W. Laidlay, Tho Uon’ble Mr. 
Bethune, Dr. Falconer, and Mr. Staunton. 

Finance Committee. —Messrs. M. S. Staunton, J. W. Laidlay, Chas. Uuff- 
nagle, and A. Turner. 

Floricultural Committee. —Dr. Falconer, Mr. W. H. Elliot, Col. Sage, 
Capt. Staples, and Mr. il. Alexander. 

House Committee.- -Mcssr«. W. G- Rose and J. II. Mather. 

Ilorti’floricuUurnl Exhibiiiotis and Annimrsary Dinner. 

It was agreed, that tho vegetable show he held on Saturday, the 2d of 
February, and the dinner on the evening of the same day. Further, that 
the flower show take place on Tuesday, the 26'th February, the locality and 
hour to be hereafter determined on. It was also determined, that Messrs. 
Staunton, Huffnaglc, Bose and Mather be the Committee to make the neceS' 
sary arrangements for the dinner. 

Annual Reports. 

An outline of the several objects which have come under the notice of tho 
Society during the past year, was submitted. The report of the Finance 
Committee and its appendices were likewise placed on the table. Both re¬ 
ports were tratnsferred to the Committee of Fapers for publication in the 
next number of the Journal. 

Provision for Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 1850. 

The following report was next read 

«In accordance with the resolution of the last General Meeting,—that the 
members of the " Floricultural Committee,” and of the ** Garden Committee,” 
report conjointly to the next General Meeting regarding the consignments of 
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vegetable and flower seeds for next season/’—^Your Committee beg to state 
the mode in which they have endeavored to meet the wish of the SociMj) 
at their sitting held on the 5th January. 

Vegetable Seeds from the United States. —The consignment of flower 
seeds received last year from bti** Landreth, of Philadelphia, having eaused 
much disappointment, scarcely one-half the varieties having germinated, and 
the assortment itself being by no means so varied as could bo desired, your 
Committee recommend the withdrawal of the order on that head. This will 
lc.ave a sum of about Rs. 730 available for other seeds, as hereafter detailed. 
The vegetable seeds from the same quarter, though not perhaps equal in 
quality to the supplies of former seasons, have proved, nevertheless, suffi¬ 
ciently satisfactory to induce your Committee to suggest that an indent bo 
given for 400 packets, each packet to contain besides the 21 sorts sent last 
year, 8 additional kinds—in all 29 sorts. The cost for last season’s supply of 
vegetable seeds is Rs. 1,100, to this your Committee propose adding 300 Rs. 
more, or say in all Rs. 1,400, to cover the cost of these additional varieties. 
A small supply of maize and cotton seed might also bo indented for, as was 
done last year, at a cost not exceeding Rs. 180, 

Cape Vegetable Seeds. —The vegetable seeds obtained last season from 
Messrs. Villet and Co., of the Cape, have not been so well reported on, as 
previous supplies, especially peas and beans. Your Committee not being 
however, at present, prepared to recommend a discontinuance of indent 
from that locality, beg to suggest that 400 packets be procured from Messrs. 
Villet. But with reference to the mode hitherto adopted by them, of not 
sending according to the list submitted for their guidance, and of substi¬ 
tuting other and inferior sorts, your Committee propose that it be made 
imperative on Messrs. Villet, not only to adhere, as respects the next indent, 
closely to the order furnished, but also to forward a more varied assortment 
than they have been in the habit of doing, that is to say, to send in each 
packet 25 sorts—(as detailed in list marked B.)—instead of 19, as heretofore 
sent. In addition to these sorts, peas and beans to be also supplied of 8 or 
10 sorts. Your Committee are further of opinion that, considering the 
largo supplies ordered from Messrs. Villet, for several years past, this 
addition to the assortment should not cause an increase of more than 200 Rs., 
equivalent to Rs. 3-8 per packet, or Rs. 1,400 for the whole consignment. 

English Flower Seeds- —As regards the consignment of English flower 
seeds received from Mr. Carter, of London, your Committee believe the ge¬ 
neral report to be satisfactory. They would therefore suggest that another 
order be given him. The consignment of last year, consisting of 400 packets, 
each containing 52 kinds, cost jCIIO (or equivalent to Rs. 1,200, at exchange 
' of Is. \0d. per rupee). This amount includes the expense of sub-dividing, 
printing labels, &e. The present order, your Committee think, should con¬ 
sist of the same number of packets, but they propose that each assortment 
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contain about 70 kinds, of which a list is given, and that an additional sum 
of Rs. 400 be allowed for that purpose, or Rs. 1,600 in all. Your Committee, 
not desiring to restrict hir. Carter exactly to this list, would leave it to his 
discretion to withdraw such as may be too expensive, and substitute any other 
desirable, but less costly kinds. ^ 

Mr. Carter should also be requested to send a few fruit-stones, according 
to the list furnished in 1848. 

The several indents will bp as follows:— 

From the United States, for vegetable seeds, as per list an¬ 


nexed marked (A..) . 1,400 

From ditto, for maizo and cotton seed, . 180 

- 1,580 

Frgm tho Cape, for vegetable seeds, (B.). 1,400 

From England, for flower seeds, (C.) . 1,600 


4,680 

Add for freight, insurance, &c., (according to last year’s account) 380 


4,960 

or say, Bs. .6,000, which is very nearly the amount expended for the consign¬ 
ments for 18-19. 

Your Committee have further to suggest, that Messrs. Lawson and Co., 
the eminent Seedsmen of Edinburgh, be applied to for a small trial assort¬ 
ment of vegetable seeds, say of some 30 kinds, to be dci)i)atchcd by the over¬ 
land conveyance, so as to reach this in Auguat or September nextalso to 
state particularly what their charges would be for supplying the Society with 
such English vegetable seeds, as it may annually require. Should this as¬ 
sortment prove satisfactory, it might be worth while to indent on them for a 
regular consignment, in lieu of the present Capo supply, provided the Society 
could obtain the seed free of freight. To this latter point your Com¬ 
mittee would, in conclusion, invito consideration, deeming it in every respect 
worthy the attention of the Society. They suggest, that a Sub-Committee of 
this Committee, communicate personally with Mr. Emerson, the Superintend¬ 
ent of tho Peninsular and Oriental Company, and state, in detail, the wishes 
of the Society ; and that, in the event of the proposition meeting his con¬ 
currence, he bo ofScially addressed by the Honorary Secretary, which letter 
could be retained for record, and for submission, should he deem it necessary, 
to the Home Management. 

W. Stobm. 

W. G. Rose. 

W. Eabee. 

II. Faecokeb, M.D. 
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Proposed by Mr. Stauliton, seconded by Mr. Mather, and mofesd,—That 
the report be confirmed, and that the members whose signatures are at¬ 
tached thereto, form the Sub-Committee suggested in the last paragraph. 

« 

Communicaiions on various subjects. 

The following letters were also submitted :— 

1. From the Commissioner of Arracan to the Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, reporting the steps that have been taken for the introduc¬ 
tion of Carolina paddy in that province. 

2. From Major Jenkins, submitting a drawing of Parson’s and Clybum’s 
patent seed-crushing machine, which has gained prizes from several English 
Agricultural Societies. 

3. From the same, furnishing an account from a Cornish paper, descriptive 
of a machine for raising water, which he thinks worthy of enquiry on the 
part of the Society, as it might ho liighly valuable for agricultural purposes 
in India. 

The above three letters were referred to the Committee of Papers : those 
from Major Jenkins were also referred to the Machinery Committee. 

4. From Mr. II. Mansell, offering his services to the Society as regards 
models of agricultural machine.s, &c., if required to be sent to the proposed 
grand Exhibition of Arts to bo held in London, in 1851. 

In connection with the above letter, the following proposition was moved 
by Mr. Mather, seconded by Mr. Momay, and agreed to—namely :— 

" That a Committee be appointed to report to the next meeting on the 
propriety of the Society’s sending specimens of native silk and woolen fab¬ 
rics, of dyeing and tanning materials, of fibrous substances, of grain, &c. &c., 
as well as models of agricultural implements, &c., to tho grand Exhibition of 
Arts and Manufactures intended to bo held in London in 1851: and that tho 
following members be requested to form such Committee :— 

“ Dr. Falconer, Dr. McClelland, Messrs. Earle, H. Momay, T. F. Henley, 
Arthur Adams, 11. Frith, and J. 11. Mather.” 

Mr. Mather further gave the following notice of motion for the next meet¬ 
ing 

" That the Society incur such oxpence for sending to the grand Exhibition 
of Arts and Manufactures to be held in London in 1851, as may be recom¬ 
mended by the Special Committee appointed for that purpose.” 

6. From Li6ut.-Col. Dixon, Superintendent of Mhairwarra, acknowledging < 
the receipt of a quantity of Ckirob seed lately furnished to him by tho Society. 
Col. Dixon is of opinion, that this supply is sufficient to admit of his extend¬ 
ing plans for the introduction of this valuable tree in the districts under his 
charge. 

6. From W. Seton Karr, Esq., Under-Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, intimating that the Agent to tho Governor General on the S. W. 
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Frontier, has received instructions to meet the applibation of Mr. Wheeler, 
preferred through the Society, for a reasonable quantity of coffee seed from 
the Government plantation at Chota Nagpore:—^and further stating, that 
the plantation in question has not yet been given up by Government. 

7. From Mr. C. Wheeler, tendering his acknowledgments to the Society for 
recommending his application for coffee seed, from the plantation at Chota 
Nagpore, to Government, and for tho supply of safflower seed obtained for 
him from Dacca. 

Before the meeting separated, it was proposed by Mr. Earle, seconded by 
Mr. Mather, and carried ,—** That the best tlianks of tho Society are due, and 
are hereby given to the members of the ** Bye-Laws* Committee,** for the 
draft submitted by them.” 

It was further moved by Mr. Speede, seconded by Mr. Hugh Fraser, and 
carried,—" That the thanks of the Society be given to the Office-Bearers for 
their services during the past year.” 


(Thursday^ the XAth Februaryf 1850.^ 

William Storm, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The unavoidable absence of the Honorary Secretary having been intimated 
to the meeting, tho minutes of the Anniversary General Meeting were read. 
Previous to their confirmation. Dr. Falconer drew the attention of the mem¬ 
bers to tho following addition that had been proposed and carried at that 
meeting, on the motion of Mr. Willis Earle, to tho 7th Section of the 10th 
Chapter of the New Code of Bye-Laws ;—“ their acts to be subject to tho 
approval of the next General Meeting.” This addition having been made 
without a month’s previous notice being given, was equally contrary to the 
IGth article of the old Regulations of the Society, and the 18th Chapter of 
the New Code of Bye-Laws. Ho had no doubt tho addition had been inad¬ 
vertently proposed and carried. It was, nevertheless, very desirable, it 
should not form a precedent, and ho therefore begged to move that that 
portion of the proceedings be not confirmed. 

After some discussion, Dr. Falconeris proposition was put to the vote and 
carried. 

In reference to the above, Mr. W. G. Rose gave tho following notice of 
motion for the next meeting. 

" That the following words be added to Section 7, Chapter 10 of the Bye- 
Laws of the Society their acts to be subject to the approval of the next 
General Meeting.*** 

Election. 


Baboo Buddinantli Bjsack. 
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'• Propo»al$. 

Francisco Fercira, Esq, Merchant, Calcntta,—^proposed by Mr. B. F. 
Ross, seconjled by Mr. J. G. Waller. 

F. A. Kill wick, Esq., Indigo Planter, Pnmeah,—proposed by Mr. W. Doff, 
seconded by Mr. H. Doveton. * 

E. A. Dow, Esq., Solicitor,—proposed by Dr. Uuffnaglc, seconded by the 
Honoraiy Secretary. 

Baboo Sagore Dutt,—proposed by Baboo P. C. Mittra, seconded by Baboo 
Bamgopaul Ghose. 

T. II. LeMaistro, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Bose, seconded 
by Mr. W. Storm. 

Hodgson Pratt, Esq., C.S., Howrah,—proposed by the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary, seconded by Dr. HufTnagle. <• 

Baboo Radhanauth Dutt, Calcutta,—proposed by Baboo P. C. Mittra, se¬ 
conded by Baboo Sreekissen Sing. 

Presentations. 

1. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XI. Part 1—and Vol. XII. 
Part 1. Presented hy the Society. 

2. Journal of the Eastern Archipelago for December, 1849. Presented 
by the Editor. 

3. Two copies of the same work, for December, 1849. Presented hy the 
Government of Bengal. 

4. The New Indian Gardener, by G. T. F. Speede, (Vol. II.)—two copies. 
Presented by the Author. 

5. Seeds of Cedrus Beodara, Cupressu.s, AhieSy ^c., from the H. C. 
Botanic Garden, Saharunpore. Presented hy Dr. Jameson. 

6. A small assortment of English fruit and vegetable seeds. Presented 
by J. B. Grey, Esq. 

The above seeds are available to members. 

7. A quantity of cocoanuts (about 70) for planting, from Province 
Wellesley. Presented by Joseph Agabeg^ Esq. 

8. A muster of Moulmein Loondy, or shipping rice. Presented by H. 
Fenwicky Esq. 

9. A sample of cotton raised at Banchce, Chota NagpOre, from acclima¬ 
ted Mexican seed. Presented by T. M. Kobinsony Esq. 

10. A Churka of the description in use in the Coimbatore district. Pre¬ 
sented by Dr. Wight. 

11. Specimens of ore, and of the metal extracted therefrom, found be¬ 
tween Kherwarah and Oodypore. Presented hy Capt. J. C. Brooke. 

Plants of Anemonoy in flower, from the Society’s Garden, were placed on 
the table; also a few well-grown ears of maize of three kinds, raised from 
American seed, sown at the end of October. 
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Report of Special Committee regarding the contributions of Indian pro¬ 
ductions to the proposed Exhibition of Arts and Manufactures. 

Bead the following reports :— 

Your Committee having met for the consideration of the matter referred 
to them at the last General Meeting of the Society had agreed to a report; 
(draft of which is herewith annexed) but having observed by the papers 
received by the last mail, that the Court of Directors were ** prepared to give 
their cordial co-operation in carrying out the wishes of Prince Albert, by 
obtaining from India such specimens of the products and manufactures of 
that country as may tend to illustrate its resources, and add to the interest of 
the great National Exhibition, of which his Uoyal Highness is the Patron,”— 
are of opinion, that the matter has assumed a different shape from wliat it 
presented at the time of their appointment, and that it is requisite to refer 
the subject again to a general meeting of the Society. 

2. Your Committee beg now to report, that they consider it desirable that 
a communication bo opened with the Government for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining in what way the Society could assist in contributing Indian products 
for the proposed Exhibition. 

Arthur R. Adams, i J.U. Mather. 

R. W. G. Frith. [ II. Fai.coner, M. D. 

Calcutta : Janvtaryy 18o0. 

[The following is the draft Report referi'ed to above.] 

The Committee qppuiuted at the last general meeting, held on the 10th 
instant, to report on the expediency of the Society’s sending specimens of 
manufactured articles, raw materials, implements, and models of maclunory 
to the grand Exposition of the arts and manufactures to bo held in London 
in 1851, having met and considered the subject referred to them, submit the 
following as their report:— 

1. ** Your Committee had not before them a prospectus defining the scope 

and objects of the proposed “ Exposition,” but from a report contained in 
one of the London daily papers, they understand that it is to be an " Exposi¬ 
tion of tho Industry of all Nations,” as exhibited by raw materials, machi¬ 
nery, mechanical inventions, manufactures, sculptures, and the plastic arts 
generally. v 

2. Your Committee consider it highly expedient that the Society should 
move with vigour on the occasion, and arrange for transmitting to England, 
specimens of Indian products, as contributions to the proposed ** Exposition.” 
They conceive that it would be a reproach to the English community in this 
country, if Indian articles were omitted; and that it is incumbent on the 
Agri-Horticultural Society to take the lead in a case so closely connected 
with the avowed objects of its institution. They are further of opinion, that 
several of the products of Indian industry are of so superior a quality, as 

/ 
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to admit of competition with similar articles produced in any other country: 
and that the opportunity, if suitably followed up, may be made to subserve 
the objects of the Society, importantly. , 

3. Your* Committee are not at present prepared to submit a list, or to 
define the articles and products, which they would recommend to be sent to 
the Exposition the range and variety of these, would, in some measure, 
depend on the means available for the purpose: but they would now mention, 
the shawbwool and shawls of Cashmeer, of the finest quality |>rocurable by 
order: the silks and kimkhabs of Moorshedabad, Mooltan, and Burmah, 
besides the raw staples from Assam and the Shan, or other of the Indo- 
Chinese countries : tho fine woolen rattoos of Rampore : the muslins of 
Dacca: the Mos||c jewellery and needle-worked shawls of Delhi: tho gold 
and silver jewellery of Trichinopoly: tho inlaid ivory work of the Malabar 
Coast: tho black varnish and lacquered work of the Burmese provinces. It 
might bo desirable, hereafter, to include models of Indian industrial machi¬ 
nery and iraplcn^ents ; but in this case, your Committee would recommend 
a limited selection, and the exclusion of whatever articles might be con¬ 
sidered as coming more properly under the head of ethnological specimens. 

4. In order to provide suificient funds to carry out the measure, your 
Committee would recommend, that tho Society open a 8ubscn]>tiuii among 
its members, and head tho list with tho sum of Ils. 1000 ; that a representa¬ 
tion be submitted to Government, soliciting its aid, that the heads of the com¬ 
munity, tho leading influential Native gentlemen, and the ]>ublic at largo, 
bo invited to join in the subscription. Tho Committee have every confidence, 
that an appeal in a case of such general interest, considering tho grandeur 
and comprehensiveness of the proposed '^Exhibition,” would be liberally 
responded to, by all classes. 

5. Your Committee would suggest, that tho articles transmitted to the 
" Exposition” be sold in England, the proceeds to bo applied to some useful 
purpose—connected with the objects of the Society,—to be hereafter deter¬ 
mined. 

6. Tho Committee would suggest, that the Honorary Secretary place him¬ 
self in communication with Mr. Cole, the Provisional Secretary of tho “ Ex¬ 
position” Committee in England, with a view to ascertaining what classes of 
articles it would bo most desirable to send. 

7. Your Committee recommend that, in case of the Society adopting the 
suggestions contained in this Keport, a permanent Committee be appointed 
to carry the details of the requisite measures into execution. 

8. No time ought to be lost in making the preliminary arrangements, as 
considerable delay must necessarily occur in procuring some of the contem¬ 
plated articles.” 

Proposed by Mr. Staunton, seconded by Mr. Robert Watson, and re- 
soloedf—** That the thanks of the Society be given to the Special Com- 
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niittee for their Beport, and that the recommendation contained therein 
be adopted.” 

In connection with the above, it was proposed by Mr. Arthur Adams, 
seconded by Mr. W. G. Rose, and resolved :— * 

" That the Committee appointed at the Iq^t general meeting be requested 
to continue their services, and that the following gentlemen be added:— 
Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose and Baboo Pearychand Mittra, with full powers 
to actand that any letters from the Government of India on this subject 
be referred to the Committee.” 

A question having, at this stage of the proceodi'igs, been put to the chair 
as to tho interpretation of the last clause of Section IV. of Chapter XI. of 
the Bye-Laws, namely—“no special meeting shall takoiplace without a 
montli’s previous notice being given, unless the case be urgent,”— resolved, 
“ that it is tho unanimous opinion of tho meeting that tho estimate of tho 
(picstion of urgency rests w ith the Requisitionists, and not with the Officers 
of the Society.” 

Horticultural Exhihilion. 

A list of native gardeners, to whom prizes were awarded at the show of 
vegetables and fruits, held in the Town IJall, on tho 2d February, was sub¬ 
mitted, together with the following report of the judges :— 

In submitting the annexed list of prizes awarded at the Horticultural Ex¬ 
hibition, held on the 2d February, the judges desire to offer the following 
remarks :— 

First.—As regards the “foreign vegetables,” it may be noted, that the 
cauliflowers, which numerically exceeded all the other kinds of vegetables, 
were exceedingly well-grown, nearly all being equally good, with firm com¬ 
pact heads. Of cabbages, the variety was not, perhaps, equal to that of last 
year, but there were several excellent samples of the finer kinds, such as 
“ sugar-loaf,” “ Savoy,” and “ early York,” and the red cabbages were supe¬ 
rior to any that have yet been submitted. There were a few baskets of bro- 
coli which, though tolerably fair, require much more care and attention to 
bring them to perfection. The same remark is applicable to tho Scotch 
kale. It being considered doubtful by some whether this vegetable can be 
brought to any degree of perfection in Bengal, in consequence of the absence 
of frost during the period of growth, it maybe proper to remark in this place, 
that one of the judges (Mr. Speede) states, that he has grown it in great per¬ 
fection at Allipore and Kidderpore, and that the stock stands for 3 or 4 
years, supplying greens all the year round. The endives were well-blanched, 
the lettuces, both coss and cabbage, an improvement on those of previous 
years. Of peas there was a tolerably fair show. The celeiy both in quantity 
and quality, showed a decided improvement, and it is to be hoped, that the 
continued encouragement accorded to the .producers of the best samples will 
induce the mallees, in the course of a few more years, to bring this fine 
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OBcnlent to the same degree of perfection as most of the other foreign yege- 
tables. The samples of beet were good, especially the "long-blood” sort. 
Carrot, nole-kole and turnips were fairly represented ; for a basket of the 
last named (American flat turnip) a medal, and the only medal, was aw&rded. 
These superior marks of encouragement were also held out to the producers 
of the best specimens of potato and Windsor beans; but those submitted 
were not considered deserving of such reward ; indeed, of the latter there 
was only one sample, and that by no means a good one ; the owner of it was, 
nevertheless, thought worthy of a reward of six rupees, to encourage the 
culture of a variety of bean which is seldom brought to market. Two well- 
grown specimens of American squash were exhibited, and another of horse- 
raddish. Of Brussels* sprouts, asparagus, and that fine sort of bean, the 

Lima,” there were no specimens; the amount offered for them was there¬ 
fore given for artichoke and cardoons (both very early in the season), and 
tomato, which wore not included in the list of prizes. 

Of the Native vegetables and fruits, the judges have only to mention 
that among the former was a very well-grown batch of maize for the season, 
raised from foreign (probably American) seed ; and among the latter, a few 
baskets of very fair oranges, the produce of Calcutta and the suburbs. In 
regard to this last-named fruit, the judges beg in conclusion to submit a recom¬ 
mendation from one of their members (Mr. Speede), whose memo, is annexed 
to this report, and to suggest that steps be taken to endeavor to carry it into 
effect, the more so, as it might be affected at a very trifling cost to the Society. 

[Mr. Speede recommends the Society to obtain young orange trees from 
Ceylon, and to make enquiries respecting a tree of Mozambique ongin, in 
the garden of Mr. Blacquiere, near Calcutta, (a specimen of the fruit from 
which was presented to the Society so far back as 1829,) and any other that 
may have been raised from it.J 

The amount detailed in the annexed list, namely, Rs. 258, and a silver 
medal, was awarded to the successful competitors by William Storm, Bsq., 
Vice-President. Altogether, this show may be pronounced as about the best 
that has been held under the auspices of the Society. 

G. T. F. SPEruE. 

W. Eauee. 

Pear YCHAND Mitxaa. 

The suggestion of the Committee was .agreed to. 

Read a letter from the Ilon’ble Mr. Bethune, declining to act as a mem¬ 
ber of tho Committee of Papers. Mr. Bethune adds ,—** I decline to accept 
any office in the Society while political opinions are made a test of qualifica¬ 
tion for the duties of its Office-bearers, which I understand to have been 
avowed at the last meeting of the Society.” 

Read a letter from Cecil Beadon, Esq., intimating that he understands 
from a paragraph in one of the newspapers, that Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose 
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was not re-elected to the office of a Vice-President of the Society in conse¬ 
quence of his supposed opinions with respect to a political question now 
under the consideration of Government. " The number of those who voted 
against Ramgopaul Ghose,” observes Mr. Bcadon, is no doubt*small, but 
unless some means can be taken of publicly expressing the Society’s disap¬ 
proval of tlte course followed on this occasion, and of removing the slur 
which has been cast upon Baboo R. G. Ghose, 1 beg to intimate my inten¬ 
tion of withdrawing my name from the list of subscribers.” 

Read a letter from C. Allen, Esq., G. S., requesting that his name be 
withdrawn from the list of members, as he declines “ to belong to a Society 
the members of which allow reasons unconnected with its welfare to influence 
their votes. I need not say that 1 refer to the non-re-election of Baboo 
Ramgopaul Ghose, as a Vice-President, at the last meeting.” 

Read a letter from Rajah Pertaub Chunder Sing, and eleven other native 
gentlemen, members of the Society, desiring to record their protest on the 
same subject, ** being anxious that the interest and credit of the Society 
should be preserved.” 

With reference to the above communications, the following Resolution, 
proposed by Dr. Falconer and seconded by Baboo Pearychand Mittra, was 
carried unanimously ;— 

Resolvedf—lLhat there is no evidence on the record of the proceedings 
to countenance the belief that political motives influenced tho Society in 
the election of the Vice-Presidents at the late Anniversary Meeting; and 
that this meeting repudiates the imputation in toto.” 

Commanicalions on various subjects. 

The following letters were also submitted :— 

1. From Rajah Pertaub Chunder Sing and Baboo Rama,nauth Tagore, ac¬ 
cepting of the office of Vice-Presidents of tho Society, and returning their 
acknowledgments for the honor conferred on them. 

2. From M. S Staunton, Esq., declining to accept of the office of a mem¬ 
ber of the Committee of Papers on the ground of his ||^perfect acquaintance 
with the several subjects usually referred for the consideration of that Com¬ 
mittee. 

It was agreed to defer the filling up of this vacancy till the next general 
meeting. 

3. From Geo. Plowden, Esq., Secretary Sudder Board of Revenue, trans¬ 
mitting copy of a letter from the Commissioner of Cuttack, and requesting 
to be informed if the Society can assist the Commissioner with a few models 
of a superior kind of plough, for distribution in that district. 

It was agreed to transfer a model of a light and cheap American plough, 
it being considered more likely to answer the purpose required than any of 
the other kipds in the Society’s Museum. 
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4. From Capt. J. C. Drooke, forwardings the specimens of ore and metal al» 
luded to among the presentations, and requesting to be furnished with an ana> 
lysis of them, and information as to the composition of the metal, and the best 
method of bmelting the ore. Capt. Brooke furnishes some interesting particu- 
lars regarding the place where this ore is found, and the methods of working 
the mines, as adopted in former times. 

It was agreed to refer these specimens to Dr. Dodd, and to request the 
favor of his giving the desired information. 

5. From A- Emerson, Esq,, promising to attend to the Society’s requests 
—^first, in seconding its application to the Managers of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, for free freight per steamer of its annual consignments 
of seeds from England; and secondly, in procuring Camellia plants from 
China, and cocoanuts from Ceylon. 

The special thanks of the Society wore given to Mr. Emerson for his 
valuable oficr of co-operation. 

6. From Dr. Wight, Siipt. Government Cotton Farms, Coimbatore, fur¬ 
nishing replies to certain queries regarding the cost, &c., of separating cotton¬ 
wool from the seed in his district, lleforrcd to the Committee of Papers. 

7. From G. T. F. Speede, Esq., presenting two copies of tlio second volume 
of his New Indian Gardener.” 

The thanks of the Society were accorded to Mr. Speede : it was also 
agreed, that the Society subscribe for four copies of the work. 

8. From J. M. Blount, Esq., Superintendent Government Cotton Experi¬ 
ments, Dharwar, intimating his intention of forwarding a cotton saw-gin 
to compete for the prize of 5,000 Bs. offered by the Government of India, 
through the Society. “ This saw-gin,” Mr. Blount mentions—“ is a small 
machine of 7 saws, modified to suit the wants of the ryots, and constructed 
for cleaning Native cotton, and made by Mr. 11. Frost, the Engineer attached 
to this establishment. Several of them have been in operation during the 
past year, in different parts of this district, worked by Natives, and it cleans 
with two men and a boy, per diem of 10 hours* work, 33G to 400 pounds of 
kuppae, or 84 to 100 pounds of rooee. These gins are made up at the 
Government gin-sho* in the village of Koosighul, by Native workmen, and 
sold to the Natives at Bs. 40 each.” 

9. From W. B. O’Shanghnessy, Esq., Secretary to tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, requesting, on behalf of the Council, td be supplied with a few 
copies of tho Buies recently adopted by this Society. Complied with. 

10. From B. II. Clarke, Esq., Secretary to the Boyal Asiatic Sqciety of 
Great. Britain, conveying tho thanks of the Society for a copy of Yol. 6, part 
3, of the Journal of tho Agri-llorticultnral Society of India. 

Flower Skoto. 

Before the members sopai'ated, it was announced that the Town Mrqor 
liad kindly offered the use of tho Auckland Circus, and the lopn of several 
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tents for the flower show on the 27th instant; an^ that Lieut. Col. Gal¬ 
loway had also very politely promised the attendance of tho Band of H. M.’s 
70th Regiment on that occasion; whereupon it was unanimously agreed, 
tliat tho Exhibition be held in the Circus instead of in the Town flail. 


(Thursdayj tfie 14<A Marchf 1850. 

William Storm, Esq., Vice-President, in tho chair. 

The minutes of the la.'^t general meeting were read and confirmed. 

With reference to a Resolution past at the last general meeting, declaring 
that /he question of urgency as regards tho calling of .special meetings wa.s 
for the requisitionists and not the Officers of the Society,—which the lion. 
Mr. Retlmnc and the Honorary Secretary thought an erroneous decision,— 
some discussion took place as to the real meaning of the term “ confirmed** 
—whether it was intended thereby to record an approval of the proceedings 
or simply to affirm the fidelity of tho minutes as recorded. 

Tho Honorary Secretary gave notice of motion that the Resolution refer¬ 
red to should be re-considered at tho next general meeting, and the Hon’blo 
Mr. Bethuue intimated, that ho would give notice of motion (see post) for 
alteilng the expression read and confirmed,’* as thore appeared a dilFcrcnce 
of opinion on the subject. 

Elections. 

Messrs. P. Pereira; F. A. Kill wick ; E. A. Dow ; T. H. LeMaistro ; 
Hodgson Pratt; Baboos Sagore Dutt, and Radhauauth Dutt. 

Proposals. 

William Greenaway, Esq., Merchant,—proposed by Mr. W. Earle, se¬ 
conded by Mr. Joseph Willis. 

Charles H. "West, Esq., Merchant,—proposed by Mr, A. Wallace, second¬ 
ed by Mr. W. G. Rose. 

Lieut. W. R. E. Alexander, Adjt., Raraghur Light Infantry,—proposed 
by Capt. G. C. Armstrong, seconded by tho Hony. Secy. 

Presentations. 

1. Journal of the Indian Archipelago for January 18.50. Presented by 
the Editor. 

2. Two copies of the same work, for the same month. Presented by the 
Government of Bengal. 

3. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for September 1849. Pre¬ 
sented by the Society. 
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4. The Implements of Agrieultore) by J. Allen Bansome. Presented by 
the Author. 

5. Roxburgh’s Observations on substitutes for Hemp and Flax. Presented 
by Dr. Falconer. 

i — 

Read the following letter from the Hon’ble the President, to the ad¬ 
dress of the Honorary Secretary :— 

Sir,— 1 regret my inability to attend the monthly meeting of the Agri¬ 
cultural and Horticultural Society fixed for to-morrow. If 1 were well 
enough, I should certainly attend and state there what 1 must now write. 
1 have learnt with regret but not surprize, of some resignations, and 1 hear 
that to-morrow more will be announced. 1 think that these resignations are 
not called for by any act of the Society ; but I admit the right of any mem¬ 
ber to secede when he pleases from our Society. 1 shall assume that the cause 
assigned for the non-re-efcctilb of a late yice-Pr(^dent, is tho true cause ; 
1 regret to say that I think the cause is truly assigned : though my infor¬ 
mation is merely hearsay, subsequent to the election. Still the error of tho 
proceeding is in no way ascribablo to the Society. When, as is too often the 
case in Societies in England, formed for social or scientific purposes, a candi¬ 
date is excluded, because a private enemy lurks in the Society: or the pro¬ 
poser is on public ground obnoxious to individuals, the common sense as w'cll 
as tho justice of mankind discriminates between the acts of tho Society, and 
of individuals belonging to it. Why should it be otherwise here { Tho 
character of our Society is to be derived from its general history. But it 
has not, it is said, vindicated itself sufficiently from the imputation, which 
the act of one or the acts of a very few voters have cast on it of being a 
political Society. What could it have done ? An election is not rescindible 
like a more resolution. The preferred candidate has his rights : and when 
the votes are taken and the numbers declared, the preferred candidate 
cannot be postponed on motives of policy to his rival competitors, neither 
can any scrutiny into the mere motives of a vote be taken. In general 
it would bo merely abortive in its result. The Society has no power to 
institute such a scrutiny. It would be an intolerable inquisition; and would 
cause infinite divisions and evil. Can*the Society even be censured because 
it did not frame a resolution on an assumption in default of evidence \ I 
think not. It declared there was no evidence, there could not properly be 
any in such a case of the motives of particular electors. It might have 
declared the duty of an elector in tffis Society : and certainly nothing can 
be more detrimental to the interests of this Society and more repugnant to 
the duty of an elector in it than to make his preference of one candidate 
to another turn on politics. In the state of feeling of some of the members 
of the Society, this declaration might have had a ealmtng effect; and for 
this reason, I wish that it had been made. 1 was myself unfortunately 
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absent at the last meeting. The Resolution, howeVer, does repudiate the 
imputation upon the Society of a political bias : and therefore impliedly at 
least reads the desired lesson to individual members, because the imputation 
of bias was founded in those votes, and the motives ascribed to th^. 

The disruption of all such Societies woyld seem to be inevitable, if men 
were not found more tolerant of each other’s opinions or even errors, whe¬ 
ther of judgment or of conduct, than they have proved to be in this unfor¬ 
tunate case. I have, &c.. 

Garden Reach: ilfarcA 13,1850. Lawrence Peel. 

Read a letter from the Hon’ble Mr. Bethune, acknowledging the receipt 
of the Resolution passed at ^elast general meeting, to the effect that there 
was no evidence on the record of the proceedings to countenance the belief 
that political motives influenced the Society in the election of the Vice- 
Presidents at the late Anniversary Meeting,—anH intimating, with refer¬ 
ence thereto, and to the distinct disavowal and repudiation on the part of 
the Society of the idea of political considerations being allowed to influence 
the votes of members, his readiness to resume his place as a member of the 
Committee of Papers. 

Read a letter from Cecil Beadon, Esq., intimating his withdrawal from 
the Society, the Resolution passed at the last meeting not being, in his 
opinion, satisfactory. 

Read a letter of resignation from Baboo Issur Chunder Gliosaul, to the 
same effect. 

The Honorary Secretary submitted the following Resolution 

" That with reference to the letters just read, tliis meeting expresses its 
regret, the former Resolution was not as satisfactory to the members as it is 
thought it might have been. This meeting desires to record its opinion, in the 
most explicit terms, that nothing can bo more detrimental to the interests of 
this Society, and more repugnant to the duty of a member than to make tho 
preference of one candidate to another turn on political considerations.” 

Sir James Colvilo, Dr. Falconer, and the llon’ble Mr. Bethune, spoke on the 
subject of the above motion; and tho latter gentleman gave the following as 
a notice for next meeting 

" That as it appears to this meeting that several members of the Society 
have expressed their belief that a recent election was decided on political 
motives, and intimated their intention on that account of withdrawing from 
the Society, this meeting desires to record its opinion in the most explicit 
terms, that nothing can be more detrimental to the interests of this Society 
than to make the election of any of its Office-bearers depend on political con¬ 
siderations.” 

Bye-Latoe. 

The motion of which notice was given at the last meeting by Mr. W. G 
Rose :—** That the following words be added to Section 7, Chapter X. of tho 

in 
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Bye-Laws of the Society ,—* their acts to be subject to the approval of the 
next General Meeting/ was next brought forward, supported by the Mover, 
seconded by Mr. Earle, and negatived. 

The following notices were then submitted :— 

Moved hg the Uon*hle Mr. Bethune. —1. “For alteration of the first 
paragraph of Section 3, Chapter XI. of the Bye-Laws, [“ The proceedings of 
the preceding General Meeting shall be read and submitted for confir¬ 
mation,”] in order to declare that the minutes of proceedings of one meet¬ 
ing are to bo read at the next meeting, not for confirmation, but in order 
to ascertain that they are correctly recorded.” 

2. “For amending Section 6 of the same cliapter by introducing after 
the words—“ all questions”—the words —^ of finance, and others which ap¬ 
pear of sufficient importance to the moetings”—wliich are to be.” 

Moved by Mr. A. It. Adams. —“That Section 7, of Chapter X. in the 
Code of Bye-Laws, be struck out.” 

Moved by Dr. Falconer.—1. “ That Chapter X. of tho Draft of the Code 
of Bye-Laws, as framed by tho Bye-Law Committee, be adopted, with all 
its provisions, in substitution of Chapter X. as it now stands ; and that 
corresponding alterations be made in the preceding and subsequent chapters 
wherever the functions of tho Council aro concerned.” 

2. “ That tho word “ Saturday” be substituted for the word “ Tliursday” 
in Section 1, of Chapter XI. of tho Bye-Laws, as tho most advantageous for 
transacting the business of tho Society.” 

Proposed by Baboo Pearychand Mittra, seconded by Baboo Kadhanautli 
Sikdar, and resolved: — 

“ Tliat a Special Meeting be convened on Saturday, the 30th of March, 
at 10 A.M., for the purpose of taking into consideration tho different mo¬ 
tions relative to tho Bye-Laws, of which notices havo been given.” 

It was further agreed, that Chapter X. of tho Draft Code of Bye-Laws, 
and Chapter X. of tho Code, as passed at tho Special Meeting on the 2Sth 
Decomber'last, be reprinted and circulated for the information of resident 
members, previous to the Special Meeting to bo held on tho 30th March. 

Nursery Garden. 

Read a report from the Garden Committee. The Committee state, that 
the Garden is in good order, and that the improvements and repairs directed 
in their last report liave been completed. The Committee report, that of the 
many applicants for the vacant situation of Head Gardener, so few profess 
to have any knowledge of practical gardening—and the experience of those 
few being confined to floriculture,—that they deem it would be desirable 
to delay the appointment of a successor to the late Mr. D’Cruz for the pre¬ 
sent, and recommend that an advertisement on the subject (according to a 
form annexed to their report) be inserted in the Mofussil and local news- 
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papers. Tlie Committee add, that "they cannot conclude their report with> 
out the expression of their regret at the sudden death of Mr. D’Cruz, where* 
by the Society has been deprived of tho services of a zealous, faithful and 
intelligent servant of twelve years’ standing.” * 

Read a memorial from the widow of tho Ijite Head Gardener, stating that 
in consequence of tho death of her husband she-and her infant children 
have been left in a destitute condition, and soliciting the aid of the Society. 

With roforeuco to the above report. Dr. Falconer adverted to the impor* 
tance of the vacancy being filled up by a competent European Gardener, 
and stated, that he had been authorized by Sir Lawrence Feel to intimate 
that ho was so strongly of this opinion, tlm he would undertake to pay, 
annually, half of the salary, for a period of three years, in order to aid tho 
Society in effecting so desirable an object. 

Proposed by the llon’blo Mr. Bethunc, seconded by Dr. Falconer, and 
resolvedf —" That this meeting receives tho liberal proposal of Sir Lawrence 
Feel, as one more proof of the zeal and munificence by which he has so great¬ 
ly advanced the science of horticulture in India, and the interests of this 
Society: but that they are of opinion, that the Society cannot, with pro¬ 
priety, accept a contribution in this form from an individual member for 
defraying the salaries of the servants necessary for the purpose of its institu¬ 
tion, while their own funds arc sufficient for bearing the cxponce.” 

Proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded by Baboo Fcarychand Mittra, and re- 
nolvedf —" That with reference to the above communication from Sir L. Peel, 
regarding tho expediency of filling up the vacancy caused by tho death of Mr. 
D’Cruz, by a qualified European Gardener, the Report of tho Garden Com¬ 
mittee bo remanded to them for re-consideration, and for submission to the 
next ordinary meeting : and further, that tho memorial from Mrs. D’Cruz, 
be handed over to tho Committee, for report at tho same time.” 

Floricultural Exhibition. 

A list of prizes, amounting to Rs. 250, which wore awarded at the fiower 
show, held in the Auckland Circus, on the 27th of Fcbruaiy, was next 
submitted, with the following remarks of tho judges :— 

In submitting the annexed list of prizes awarded at the first quarterly 
flower show, held on the 27th of February, the judges desiro to offer tho 
following remarks on some of the plants submitted, and on tho general 
arrangements:— 

Imprimis .—It may be observed, that of all the plants brought forward on 
this occasion, the Phloxes^ Verhenasy Portvlacas a.nd. pinks, numerically ex¬ 
ceeded the others. Among the Verbenas were several varieties, some of 
them well-grown specimens; and of Portulacasy the white, yellow, crimson, 
scarlet and striped sorts were shown. The collection of heart’s-ease and 
violets were also rather large; and the flowers of tho former, to which prizes 
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were awarded, tolerably perfect, but among the others there was room for 
improvement. Several well-grown plants of BegoniaSf and Oxalis of the 
more common sorts, were exhibited, with a few specimens of Euphorbia jae- 
quiniflora in full flower. The collection of annuals was varied; prizes were 
awarded to about twenty-five kinds. The climbers were pretty well repre¬ 
sented, consisting of Buginvilloea speetahilisy Poivrea eoccineaf Banisterea 
laurifolia, Fetrea StapelicSf Maurandyai of two varieties, &c. The bul¬ 
bous tribe and orchids had also several representatives; among the former 
were some exceedingly fine specimens of Lilium Japonieum, a few Iriaest 
a hyacinth. Anemones and Ranunculuses. The three latter, with a fine 
Fuchsia, may be classed as novelties. 

The competition was greater than at any previous show. Specimens 
were sent in from upwards of forty gardens, to thirty-two of which, the 
prizes, detailed in the schedule, were awarded. 

The judges are of opinion, that this first attempt at holding a show in the 
open air, under tents, has proved sufficiently successful to warrant a continu¬ 
ance of it, whenever the state of the season will permit. They would take 
this opportunity to acknowledge their obligations to Mr. J. II. Mather, a 
member of the Society, for tho trouble he took in the arrangement of the tents 
and other details connected with the Exhibition; also to Mr. G. Bartlett, 
for aiding in the arrangement of tho plants on tho morning of the show. 

They would further desire to express their acknowledgments to Col. 
Warren, Town Major, and Captain Fraser, Civil Architect, for their obliging 
acquiescence in all the wishes of tho Society, in the loan of tents and tables, 
and for the use of tho ground in the Auckland Circus, on which the show 
was held. 

EnwAUD Madden, Major, t N. A. Staples, Captain. 

H. Falconer, M.D. I A. Grote. 

It was agreed, that it be referred to the Floricultural Committee, and 
Fruit and Kitchen Garden Committee, conjointly, to ascertain whether the 
next shows of flowers, fruits and vegetables can be held simultaneously, and 
in the Auckland Circus. 

London Exhibition of Arts and Manufactures in 1851. 

Bead tho following letter from the Officiating Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in the Home Department, to the address of the Hony. Secy, 
of the Society;— 

Sir, —Your letter of the 19th ultimo and its enclosure, having been laid 
before the President in Council, I am directed to convey the cordial ac¬ 
knowledgments of tho Supreme Government for the promptitude with 
which the assistance of the Agricultural Society has been offered, for the 
purpose of procuring a collection of the products of India for transmission to 
the grand Exhibition which it is proposed shall be held in London in 1851. 
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2. In a Oazetts issned tbis-daj, a Despatch on the subject from the Court 
of Directors is published for general information, and it is notified, that the 
Government of India has communicated with the several local Governments 
regarding the measures which it seems desirable to adopt in oi^er to carry 
out the wishes which are intimated by the ^ourt in that Despatch, regarding 
the transmission to the Exhibition of a valuable collection of the products 
and manufactures of India. The general plan which has been suggested to 
the local Governments is the establishment of a Central Committee at the 
seat of each Government, and of subordinate committees in different parts 
of each Presidency. The appointment of a Central Committee in Calcutta 
will doubtless, therefore, be shortly notified, and the President in Council 
is satisfied that the labors of the Committee may be much facilitated, as 
regards at least one branch of the collection to be made, by the valuable 
assistance which the Agricultural Society has the means of affording. 

1 have, &c.. 

Council Chamber: W m. Grey, 

The Mar chi 1850. Secy, to the Govt, of India. 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following communications were also submitted :— 

1. From the llev. James Long, requesting to bo supplied with copies 
of the Society’s ** Transactions” in Bengallco (vols. 1 and 2), for certain 
libraries which ho is forming in tho Mofussil. Agreed to. 

2. From Baboo Cossinauth Chowdry, suggesting that the " Proceedings,” 
and all publications of the Society, bo printed in the native languages. 

Proposed by Baboo Peary Chand ]Mittra, and agreed,—" that tho letter 
of Baboo Cossinauth Chowdry be referred to a Committee consisting of 
Rajah Fertaub Chnnder Sing, Baboos Ramgopaul Ghose and Radhanauth 
Sikdar, for their report on the subject.” The name of the mover was also 
added to the Committee. 

3. From Messrs. Ransomc and May, Engineers and Ironfoundors, Ipswich, 
forwarding a few copies of their illustrated catalogue, and a copy of an 
octavo volume on implements generally. 

4. From Major Jenkins, submitting a drawing and notice of Remington 
and Whitton’s improved horse-mills for grinding wheat, which he is of 
opinion, might be advantageously introduced in the N. W. Provinces. 

5. From the Librarian Calcutta Public Library, transmitting a notice 
regarding the assessment of the Metcalfe Hall. Referred to tho House 
Committee. 

6. From Dr. James Dodd, reporting on the geological specimens received 
from Capt. Brooke of Khewara. 

It was agreed to transfer Capt. Brooke’s comntunication, the above report, 
and specimens, to the Asiatic Society, for its Museum of Economic Geology. 
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Tho names of Dr. McClelland and Mr. A. Grote were added to the Com¬ 
mittee of i'apers to fill two vacancies in that Committee. 

A fine plant of Fuchsia, in full blossom, and a very healthy plant of Dahlia, 
with well-formed flowers, both raised in Mrs. McLeod’s garden, from seed 
received from Simla, were plac^ on the table : also six fine varieties of 
Ranunculus in flower, from the Society’s garden. 

A specification of the different kinds of American fruit trees, just import¬ 
ed by Mr. Ladd per Epaminondas, was likewise submitted to the meeting, 
and referred to the Garden Committee. 


(Saturday, the March, 1850.^ 

Special Meeting. 

The Hon’ble Sir Lawrence Feel, President, in the chair. 

Tho llon’blo the President having intimated, that this Special Meeting 
had been convened for the purpose of taking into consideration tho different 
motions relative to the Bye-Laws, of which detailed notice had been given at 
tho last General Meeting, the Members proceeded to business, taking the mo¬ 
tions according to the order in which tho notices were given. 

\st. The Uon*ble Mr. Jiethune^s motion. —“ For alteration of tho first 
paragraph of Section 3, Chapter XI. of the Bye-Laws, in order to declare that 
the minutes of proceedings of one meeting arc to bo read at the next meeting, 
not for confirmation, but in order to ascertain that they arc correctly re¬ 
corded.” 

In tho absence of the Mover, Mr. Earle proposed, and the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary seconded the above motion, which was put to tho vote, and negatived. 

2nd. The llon*hle Mr. Bethune*s motion. —For amending Section 6 of 
the same Chapter, by introducing after tho words—“all questions”—the 
words—of finance, and others which appear of sufficient importance to the 
meetings” which are to be.” 

Moved by Mr. Arthur Adams, (in the absence of the original Mover) se¬ 
conded by Mr. Staunton. 

Dr. Falconer moved, and the Honorary Secretary seconded the following 
as an amendment to the above, and in substitution of Section 6, Chapter XI. 
of the present Code:— 

“ Notice of motion on questions of finance, or other matters of importance, 
shall be given at a General Meeting preceding ttiat on which the subject is to 
be disposed of; and no motion of which notice has not been given shall be 
carried at the meeting at which it is proposed, if any three members present 
vote for its postponement.”” 

The amendment was put to tho vote, and carried unanimously. 
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^rd. Mr.A, R. Adam's motion. — “ That Sectioh 7f of Chapter X. in the 
Code of Bye-Laws, he struck out.” 

Seconded by Mr. W. G. Hose. 

Ath. Dr. Falconer’s motion. —That Chapter X. of the draft*of the Code 
of Bye-Laws, as framed by the Bye-Law Committee, be adopted, with all its 
provisions, in substitution of Chapter X. as it now stands; and that cor¬ 
responding alterations be made in tho preceding and subsequent chapters 
wherever the functions of tho Council are concerned.” 

With the consent of Mr. Adams, Dr. Falconer’s motion, which was se¬ 
conded by Col. Sage, being allowed to stand as an amendment to his (Mr. 
Adam’s) was put to the vote, and carried^ with tho addition of tho words,— 
** including the adoption of Chapter Xll.” 

t)th. Dr. Falconer’s motion. —That the word “ Saturday” be substituted 
foi^the word “ Thursday,” in Section 1, of Chapter XI. of the Byo-Iiaws, as 
tho most advantageous for transacting the business of tho Society.” 

The above, being seconded by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, was put to the 
vote, and carried unanimously. 


(Saiurdajff the April, 1850.^ 

William Storm, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last General Meeting, and of the Special Meeting 
held on the 30th March, were read and confirmed. 

The motion of which notice was given by the Honorary Secretary at 
the last General Meeting,—"That with reference to tho letters just read, 
this meeting expresses its regret, the fonner resolution was not as satis¬ 
factory to the members as it is thought it might liave been; and thi;i 
meeting desires to record its opinion, in tho most explicit terms, that 
nothing can be more detrimental to the interests of this Society, and more 
repugnant to the duty of a member than to make the preference of one 
candidate to another turn on political considerationswas brought for- 
w'ard, and—after considerable discussion,—was withdrawn by tho Mover. 

A motion, of similar effect, of which notice was given by the llon’ble 
Mr. Bethune at the last general meeting, was not brought forward in 
consequence of the absence of tho Mover. 

Notice of Motions. 

Dr. Falconer gave the following, as a notice of motion for the next 
General Meeting:— 

"That the words, * in order that members who take an interest in the 
question, may have an opportunity of expressing their assent or dissent,’ be 
inserted after the words, * to be disposed of’ in the section which was passed 
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at the late Special MeeAag, in substitution of Section 6, Chapter XI. of the 
Code of Bye-Laws.” 

Col. Sago gave the following as a notice for the next General Meeting :— 

*‘That v^ith the exception of the President^ Secretaries and Treasurer, 
the Office-bearers of this 8ociet;|^ shall not be eligible for re-election, until 
twolTe months after the expiration of their tenure of office.” 

JSlecfions. 

Messrs. Wm. Greenaway, Charles H. West, and Lieut. W. B. E. Alex¬ 
ander. 

Proposals. 

Baboo Maudhub Chunder Sen, Kezanchee of the Bank of Bengal,—pro¬ 
posed by Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, seconded by Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose. 

Dr. H. Chapman, Presidency Surgeon,—proposed by Dr. I-luffnagle^ se¬ 
conded by Sir L. Feel. 

James Forlong, Esq.,—proposed by the Honorary Secretary, seconded by 
Dr. Hnffnagle. 

Presentations. 

1. Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. 36. Presented by the 
Madras Literary Society. 

2. Journal of the Eastern Archipelago for Feb. and March, 1850. Pre¬ 
sented by the Editor. 

3. Two copies of the same work for the same months. Presented by the 
Government of Bengal. 

4. A box of grape-vine cuttings from the Cape. Presented by Dr. 
Strong. 

These have, unfortunately, all arrived in a decayed state. 

5. A collection of orchideous plants from Assam. Presented by Major 
Jenkins. 

6. Specimens of the raw silk and cacoon of the mulberry worm, from 
Arracan. Presented by Capt. Phayre. 

7. Seeds of Dryandra ovatOy and of Stillingia sebifera. Presented by Dr. 
Falconer. 

Dr. Falconer mentions, that these seeds have been lately received from 
Mr. Fortune from China. The first named seed yields the Tung oil of the 
Chinese, used by carpenters : the other is considerably larger than what 
is yielded by the trees now common in Bengal. 

A report was read from the Garden Committee on certain subjects 
referred at the last general meeting for their consideration. The Com¬ 
mittee are of opinion, that it would bo very desirable to engage the services 
of an educated and practical European Gardener for the Garden:—but that 
it would be more advisable, as recommended in their former report, to 
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endeavor to obtain the services of such a man oA the spotand that 
failing in this, and as a last resource, a Gardener might be procured from 
England. The Committee recommend, in reference to the memorial of Mrs. 
D’Cruz, that the sum of Us. 30, being one-half of the official monthly salary 
of her late husband, be paid to her monthi|y by the Society, for a period of 
two years, from tho date of his death. 

The Committee further report the purchase of a lot of American fruit 
trees, from the batch received by Mr, Ladd of tho Ice House : that they are 
in excellent condition, and are being carefully treated previous to planting 
out during the next cold season. 

Reaolvfid ,—That the report of tho Committee be received, but tho consi¬ 
deration of the subjects noted therein deferred till tho next general meeting. 

A list of Resolution^assed by a Conjoint Committee of the Floricultnral 
Comifiitteo, and of the Fruit and Kitchen Garden Committee, regarding 
the arrangements for the next show of flowers, vegetables and fruits was 
submitted, and agreed to. 

Communications on various subject’s. 

The following letters were also read :— 

1. From II. V. Bayley, Esq., Cnder-Secrotary Government of Bengal, 
submitting copy of a report from Mr. Price, Superintendent of the Dacca 
Cotton Farm, on the working of tho Cottage saw-gin received from England 
in November last. 

2. From Captain Phayre, Commissioner of Arracan, forwarding an ex¬ 
tract of a letter to his addre.-^^ from Lieutenant Fytchc, Principal Assistant 
Commissioner at Sandoway ; which gives, in reply to tho queries of the 
Society, some interesting particulars relative to tho silk-worm and silk of 
that district, and its introduction into tho Province of Arracan. 

Tho above communications wore referred to the Committee of Papers. 

3. From the Rev. James Long, returning thanks for tlio donation of 
Vernacular books pi’escntcd at the last general meeting for tho Vernacular 
Libraries ; and requesting to be famished with two sets of tho Society’s 
Transactions for tho Central Libraries at Eishnaghur and Calcutta. Agreed 
to. 

4. From Major Jenkins, suggesting tho importation, for general distribu¬ 
tion, of seeds of indigenous Cape and N. S. Wales plants. Referred to the 
Garden Committee. 

5. From C. Gubbins, Esq., Meerut, applying for seeds of pimento,and coffee; 
suggests the attempt at introduction of the cork oak in the Himalaya. 

The above note was referred for opinion to Dr. Falconer, who considers 
the Q^rctts suber (cork oak) worthy of a trial in the Hills of tho N. W. P. 
and Deyrah Dhoon. All the pimento trees in the Botanic Garden, Dr. 
Faleoner observes, that bore fruit, were out down daring the thinnings of 
1843-44; but as many young plants were introduced during his time into 
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the Sahaninpore Botaiiic Garden, it has been suggested to Mr. Gubbins to 
apply for some plants from that establishment. It was farther agreed, as 
the acorns do not keep fresh long, to apply to Mr. Emerson to endeavor to 
obtain a l^upply of those of the cork oak through the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s Agent at Gibraltar. 

6. From J. 0. Price, Esq., Dacca, advising despatch of cotton plants of 
different kinds,soils in which they have been grown, &c., as requested by the 
Society, to moot an application from Dr. Mayer, of the Madras Medical Estab¬ 
lishment, who requires them for the purpose of analysis, for Professor Boyle. 

7. From Messrs. Grindlay and Co., dated London, 25th February, ac¬ 
knowledging a remittance of £30, and promising their best attention to the 
Society’s request in regard to advertising in the leading journals of Great 
Britain and the Continent, the offer, by the Government of India, through 
the Society, of a prize of Rs. .5,000, to the producer of the best machine for 
separating cotton-wool from the seed. 

The Secretary informed the meeting, that he had received from Mr. 
Mather 5 cwt. of Banda seed-cotton which, in accordance with the reso¬ 
lution of the general meeting of December last, that gentleman had had 
properly cleaned and packed for the Society, and that the same had been 
shipped per Omsfte, to Messrs. Grindlay and Co., to enable them to meet 
applications for samples from intending competitors in England for the prize 
above referred to. 

Applications were submitted from Messrs. James London, at Broach; R. H. 
Keatinge,at Mundlaisir; T. J. Edwards, at Malligaum; and J. J. Waterston, 
at Bombay, for copies of the conditions of award of the prize above alluded to. 

Before the meeting separated, it was proposed by Dr. Falconer, seconded 
by Colonel Sage, and resolved,—** that a Special Meeting of the Society be 
held on Saturday fortnight, the 27th April, at 94 a.m. for the election of 
the Council, as carried by the resolution adopted at the Special Meeting, 
held on the 30th March.” 


(Saturday, the 27th April, 1850.> 

Special Meeting. 

A Special Meeting was held on Saturday, the 27th April, 1860. 

Baboo I^amanauth Tagore, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Chairman intimated, that this Meeting was held in pursuance of the 
following resolution passed at the last General Meeting of the Society on the 
13th instant, viz 

** That a Special Meeting of the Society be held on Saturday fortnight, the 
27th April, at 94 a.m. for the election of the Council, as carried by the reso¬ 
lution adopted at the Special Meeting held on the 30th March.” 
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A ballot liras then held, and Messrs. W. G- Rose and Hugh Fraser having 
been appointed Scrutineers by the Chairman, reported that the following 
gentlemen had been elected Members of the Council of the Society:— 

The Hon’blo J. £. D. Bethune, Lieut. Col. W. Sage, Messrs. A. Grote, 
M. S. Staunton, Alfred Turner, W. G. Rc^e, H. Alexander, J. H. Mather, 
and John McClelland, Dr. Falconer, Baboos Ramgopaul Ghose and Peary- 
ohand Mittra. 

It was considered by the meeting unnecessary, in the event of any of the 
gentleman elected not being willing to accept the ofiSce, that such vacancy or 
vacancies should be filled up until the next Anniversary General Meeting. 


^ (Saturdayf the of J/ay, 1850.> 

William Storm, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last General Meeting, and of the Special Meeting 
held on the 27th April, were read and confirmed. 

Elections. 

Baboo Maudhub Chunder Sen, Dr. H. Chapman, and James Forloug,£sq. 

Proposals. 

James M. Hill, Esq., Barrah Factory, Tirhoot,—proposed by Capt. N. A. 
Staples, seconded by Dr. McClelland. 

Joseph Hill, Esq., Barrah Factory, Tirhoot,—proposed by Capt. Staples, 
seconded by Dr. McClelland. 

R. C. Guise, Esq., Assistant Surgeon, 73rd Regiment N. I.,—proposed by 
the Honorary Secretary, seconded by Dr. Strong. 

H. V. Bayley, Esq., C. 8.,—proposed by Baboo Pearychand .Mittra, se¬ 
conded by Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose. 

R. R. Drabble, Esq., Merchant,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, seconded 
by Mr. W. Earle. 

W. U. Poe, Esq, Solicitor,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, seconded by 
Mr. W. Storm. ' 

Capt. W. E. Lloyd, Madras Army, Commanding Artillery, Aurnngabad, 
—proposed by Dr. W. II. Bradley, seconded by the Honorary Secretary. 

Capt. Commandant Peyton, 5th Rogt. Nizam’s Infantry, Aurungabad, — 
proposed by Dr. Bradley, seconded by the Honorary Secretary. 

Charles Raikes, Esq., Civil Service, Mynpooree,—proposed by Mr. H. T- 
Raikes, seconded by the Honorary Secretary. 

A. B. Mackintosh, Esq., Solicitor,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, seconded 
by Mr, Wr Storm. 

Charles Warwiok, Esq., Merchant,—proposcA by Mr. Rose, seconded by 
Mr. Storm. 
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Lieut. T. C. Blsgrav^, (26th Light Infantry) Revenue Surveyor, States 
TranS’Sutledge,^proposed by Mr. Hercules Scott, seconded by Mr. D. F. 
McLeod. 

Mr. Whampoa, Singapore,—proposed by Dr. K. M. Scott, seconded by the 
Honorary Secretary. , 

J. H. Allen, Esq, Merchant,—proposed by Dr. Huffnagle, seconded by Mr. 
W. G. Rose. 

Baboo Gopaul Lall Tagore,—proposed by Baboo Ramanauth Tagore, se¬ 
conded by Baboo Peaiychand Mittra. 

The Rev. William Carey, of Cutwa, eldest son of the late Rev. Dr. Carey, 
Founder of the Society, was proposed (on the recommendation of the Coun¬ 
cil) as an Associate Member, by Mr. W. G. Rose, seconded by Dr. Falconer. 

The following motions, of which notice was given at tho last general 
meeting, were brought forward :— '' 

No. 1— hy Dr. Falconer. —“ That the words—‘ in order that members who 
take an interest in the question, may have an opportunity of expressing their 
assent or dissent’—be inserted after the words *to be disposed of’—in the 
Section which was passed at the late Special Meeting, in substitution of 
Section 6, Chapter XI. of the Code of Bye-Laws.” 

Dr. Falconer offered a few remarks in favor of the proposed addition to 
the above Section. The motion having been previously seconded by Mr. 
Staunton was then put to tho vote, and carried. 

[With this addition, the Section in question will stand as follows:— 

“ Notice of motion on questions of finance, or other matters of importance, 
shall be given at a general meeting preceding that on which tho subject is to 
be disposed of; in order that members who take an interest in the question 
may have an opportunity of expressing their assent or dissent; and no motion 
of which notice has not been given, shall be carried at the meeting at which 
it is proposed, if any three members present vote for its postponement.”] 

No. 2— by Col. Sage. —“ That with the exception of tho President, Secre¬ 
taries and Treasurer, the Office-bearers of this Society shall not be eligible 
for re-election until twelve months after the expiration of their tenure of 
office.” 

In the absence of the Mover, the above motion was taken up by Baboo 
Ramanauth Tagore, and seconded forma) by Dr. Falconer. 

Dr. Falconer desired, on behalf of Col. Sage, to propose tho following as an 
amendment, seconded by Mr. Rose :—" Tliat with the exception of tho Pre¬ 
sident, Secretaries and Treasurer, the Office-bearers of the Society after a 
tenure of office during two years, shall not be eligible for re-election till 
the expiry of twelve months.” 

The amendment was put to tho vote and carried. 

The Chairman announced that the Council had nominated Mr. J. McMur- 
ray, subject to the confirmation of the meeting, to the situation of Gardener 
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to the Society, on a salary of 125 a month, to rwed to Rs. 150, as a 
maximum, after two years of approved services. The nomination was 
confirmed. 

The Chairman farther notified as a recommendation from ftie Council, 
that the proposal of the Garden Committee, in reference to the memorial 
of Mrs. D’Cruz, be confirmednamely,—That the sum of Bs. 720 be 
awarded to the widow of Mr. D’Cruz, late Gardener to the Society, or in the 
event of her demise to her surviving children, as a gratuity, to be distri* 
bated b^ monthly instalments of 30 Rupees. Carried unanimously. 

The following presentations were announced :— 

1. A further supply of orchideous plants from Assam. Presented by 
Major Jenkins. 

2. A Churka from Tinnevclly. Presented by C. J. Bird^ Esq. 

The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 1,1850. Presented 
by the Society. 

Flower Show. 

A schedulo of prizes awarded at the exhibition of flowers, held on the 
17th of April, was next submitted, with the following remarks of the 
judges 

Tlie Committee have to report, that the result of the late flower show 
was, on tho whole, highly satisfactory. 

From the advanced period of the season, the number of sorts exhibited was 
considei'ably smaller than at tho first quarterly show held on tho 27th Feb¬ 
ruary ; making due allowance on this score, the exhibition was a very fair 
one. 

Among the novelties, or rarer specimens, may be noted some well-grown 
plants of Gladiolus floribunduSf raised in tho garden of Mr. F. Pereira, from 
bulbs procured from Holland : a Gesnera, in full flower, from Mr. G. Bart¬ 
lett's garden: a beautiful specimen of Dendrobium Devonianunif PicoteeSf 
carnations and the ivy-leaved geranium, and a plant of Stephanotis fiori- 
bunda, in flower, also from Mr. G. Bartlett’s garden. 

There were several fine plants of Rondeletia odoraia, Limonia spectabilisf 
Parsonsia corymbosa^ Brunsfelsia Americana^ Bignonia csquinoctialist 
and Jacquinia rusei/olia. Of annuals, the collection was not very varied ; 
among tho principal were PhloxeSf PortulacaSf Snapdragons^ SalpiglossiSf 
and a few others. Verbenas, Asters, Solidago canadensis, Scabious, Oxalis, 
violets, heart’s-ease, &c. were also exhibited. » 

The competition was tolerably spirited, including a few now names. The 
produce of about 32 gardens was represented, and prizes awarded to 24. 

The general arrangements for the display of the flowers wore excellent, 
and the effect produced contrasted very favoriflily, with the former shows 
held in the Town Hall. Tho attendance—notwithstanding the heat of the 
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weather,—was also goocf, there having been probably not less than 700 
visitors. 

The Committee consider that the shows held in the Auckland Glardens, 
have proved eminently successful, and recommend, that they be conducted in 
the same manner hereafter: th^ plants being arranged according to the 
prize lists, if practicable. 

The Committee have again to express their acknowledgments to Mr. Ma¬ 
ther, for the trouble jie took in the arrangements generally : and to Mr. G. 
Bartlett, for the aid given by him to tfate Deputy Secretary, in the disposi¬ 
tion of the plants. The assistance rendered by Mr. McMurray from the 
Botknic Gardon, proved very serviceable. 

The list annexed shews, in detail, the plants for which prizes were awarded. 

11. Falconer, M. D. 

Wm. Sage, Lt.-Col. 

W. II. Elliott. 

Horticultural Exhibition, 

A list of awards at tho show of vegetables and fruits, which was held on 
the same day as the flower show, was also laid on the table, with tho follow¬ 
ing report from the Committee 

Notwithstanding the great disadvantage arising from the show having been 
held so much earlier than usual in the season, when the fine fruits, such as 
the mangoe, peach, litchco, grape, fig, &c., have not reached perfection, 
the Committee were much gratified to find so good an appearance pervading 
every thing that oamo under thoir inspection. Asparagus and artichokes 
were particularly well represented, exhibiting a decided improvement, both 
in respect to quantity and quality, over what is customary at this time of 
the year: the largo tomato was in fair quantity ; and a fine keeping potatoe 
was observed. Beet-rout was particularly good, and perhaps should deserve 
a higher prize at this time of tho year. Carrots wero deserving of notice, 
and there was a very fair specimen of cos-lettuce ; horse-raddish is also im¬ 
proving ;—but tho Committee would suggest that a higher premium should 
be offered in future by the Society to induce its being brought to perfection : 
the like recommendation they would accord to Brussels* sprouts, kale, Ca¬ 
nada and Windsor beans, of which they were somewhat disappointed to find 
no specimens were brought forward, although considering them to have been 
properly in season. Of fruits, the apricots from Mr. IStal kart’s garden and 
the strawberries from Mr. Elliot's showed satisfactorily to what perfection 
they may be brought: ip another year the Committee would recommend 
that higher prizes should be awarded for early peaches and mangoes, tho 
specimen of the former having been very good. All that the Committee 
have further to remark is, that it would be very desirable, if practicable, that 
tickets should be attached to the baskets of vegetables, stating the name 
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and kind of each article of produce, and whether raised from English, Cape, 
American or country-grown seeds, something in the same form as was adopt¬ 
ed with the different classes of flowers and their varieties. 

W. G. Rose. Peahyciianb Mittra. 

W. Earle. * G. T. F. Speede. 


Communications on various subjects. 

The following letters were likewise read :— 

1. From Arbuthnot Emerson, Esq., intimiiting his readiness to meet the 
Society's request for acorns of the cork oak, to be procured from Gibraltar. 

2. From C. Beadon, Esq., applying for seeds of sorts, on behalf of W. 
Edwardes, Esq., Superintendent of the Hill States^ at Simla. 

Resolvedy that this request be met as rcgard.s agricullucal seeds, but that 
kfr. Edwardes not being a Member, his application for horticultural seeds 
cannot be complied with consistently with the provisions of Sections 3 and 5, 
of Chapter V. of the Bye-Laws. 

3. From C. llollings, Esq., offering to the Society, on behalf of Mr. Lips- 
combe. Seedsman at Hobart Town, 8 packets of vegetable seeds, which he 
has lately brought with him from Van Dieman’s Land. 

It was agreed, on the recommendation of the Garden Committee, to pur- 
eflase these seeds, if procurable at !> Rs. per packet. 

4. From Lieut. II- Dixon (22d M. N. I.), Commanding Koordnh and 
Balasore Paik Companies, requesting to be furnished with the conditions of 
award and other particulars regarding the prize of 5,000 Rs. offered to the 
producer of the best machine for separating cotton-wool from the seed. 


(Saturday, the Mh of Juncy 1850.^ 

The Honorable Sir Lawrence Peel, President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Elections. 

Messrs. J. M. Hill; Joseph Hill; R. C. Guise ; II. V. Bayley ; R. R 
Drabble ; \V. II. Poe ; Charles Raikes ; A. B. Mackintosh ; Charles War¬ 
wick ; J. H. Allen; Capt. W. K. Lloyd ; Capt. J. Peyton ; Lieut. T. C. 
Blagrave; Mr. Whampoa ; and Baboo Gopaul Lall Tagore. 

The Rev. William Carey of Cutwa was also elected as an Associate Mem¬ 
ber. ^ 

Proposals, 

Baboo Khettromohun Mookeijce, Deputy Collector of Nattorc,—proposed 
by Baboo Pearychand Mittra, seconded by Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose. 

Rajah Jadhubkissen Bahadoor,—proposed fly Baboo Ramanauth Tagore, 
seconded by Mr. Robert Watson. 
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The following presentations were announced:— 

A further supply of orchideous plants from Assam. Presented by Major 
Jenkins. 

A maiind *of lucerne seed from the Punjaub. Presented by Capt. P. C. 
Burnett, of the Artillery. ^ 

(For distribution to members.) 

Specimens of coarse cloth, made from the woolly down which covers the 
ttnder<side of the leaf of a plant which grows wild in Kumaoon and Gurhwal, 
at an elevation of about 8,000 feet. Presented by Major Charlton. 

The plant above referred to is the Chaptalia gossypina. 

The following letters were also submitted:— 

1. From G. H. Thwaites, Esq., Superintendent Royal Botanic Garden, 
Peradenea, Ceylon, requesting to be furnished with seeds or young plants of 
such species as would prove of value in Ceylon, and promising to recipro- 
cate. 

2. From Hercules Scott, Esq., Settlement Officer, States Trans-Sutledge, 
regarding the “ Phoollaiee’* of the Punjaub. Mr. Scott writes,—“ I should 
be glad to know from yon, whether a tree called the " Phoollaiee^* which 
grows in great abundance and luxuriance in the Jullundur, is known in 
Bengal; and if so, what is its botanical name. This tree is to he found in 
every part of the .Tulliindur district, and is exceedingly valuable to the 
cultivator. The wood is hard in the grain, and is extensively used for the 
wood-work of wells, the roofing of huts, and the handles of agricultural 
implements. It requires no irrigation, appears to suit itself to the poorest 
and barest soils, and makes an admirable fence, a purpose to which it is 
very generally applied throughout tho district. It flowers twice a year. 
The tree in full blossom is a graceful and beautiful objoct. So powerful 
too is the scent of the flower, when full blown, tliat -the presence of tho 
tree may be detected by it at a considerable distance. It is constantly to 
be found growing by the side of the common Babool. The two planted 
together form a handsome and almost impervious hedge. 1 am induced to 
make enquiries about this tree, partly because it is pre-eminently the “ culti¬ 
vators’ tree” in these parts, partly because at this particular season of the 
year, crowded with its white, downy flowers, it presents so singularly 
graceful a feature in the landscape. I can send you any quantity of the 
seed should you feel inclined to give it a trial, or should the tree not be 
known to yon down in Bengal.” 

Dr. Falconer observes, that the tree alluded to by Mr. Scott is the Acacia 
modesta of Botanists. “ It docs not occur wild in Bengal, but wc have it 
in tho Botanic Garden—small trees—which flower and fruit with us. It 
is one of tho moat characteristic treA of the Seik Provinces, and the sandy 
re^ona around Delhi.” Dr.* Falconer recommends the acceptance of Mr. 
Scott’s offer for seed ; and he has been applied to accordingly. 
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3. From C. Hollings, Esq., forwarding the TOj^table seeds from Van 
Dieman’s Land, alluded to in his letter read at the last general meeting; 
and recommending the Society procuring a laige supply, for next year’s 
distribution, from Mr. Lipscombe, of Hobart Town. ** With rdgard to the 
season for sowing,”—observes Mr. llollipgs,—"and chances of ships, I 
believe there is no substantial difficulty. Seeds of most flowers and vegO’ 
tables are produced only one§ in the year, and if they are shipped as soon 
as gathered, (as the seeds now sent you have been), namely, in December 
or Januaiy, and roach India in March or April, they are capable of being 
distributed to the Society’s members in all parts of India and sown before 
they are a twelve month old. Ships are constantly sailing from those 
colonies to India at all seasons, except from Augt. fo Nov., and there would 
be no doubt or difficulty in finding opportunities for sending any quantity 
of 4eeds with perfect regularity. Nearly all the emigrant vessels come to 
India from every one of the Australian ports, and the intercommunication 
between them is constant. Between Hobart Town and Sydney a steamer 
plies regularly every month, and another between the latter place and 
Launceston on the northern side of Tasmania.” 

The Deputy Secretary mentioned that the greater portion of the seeds 
received from Mr. llollings had been despatched, without loss of time, to 
several of tho members at the most distant stations, with a request that they 
would communicate the result of their sowings. The report of the Society’s 
Gardener shewed that of 15 sorts that ho had sown, 10 liad germinated on 
an average of 77 per cent., but tho others had not yet vegetated. 

Mr. Uollings’ letter was referred for the consideration of tho Garden 
Committee when ordering consignments for next year. 

4. From Messrs. Lawson and Son, of Edinburgh, intimating their inten¬ 
tion of despatehing by the June steamer, three specimen assortments of ve¬ 
getable seeds, in accordance with the Society’s request, containing 36,47 and 
70 packets respectively. Messrs. Lawson intimate that all these seeds are of 
the purest growth and raised in their nurseries. They hope, by bestowing 
every attention on the execution of this order, to secure and maintain the 
confidence of tho Society. 

6. From C. H. Howell, Esq., Secretary to the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, acknowledging the receipt of the Society’s ap¬ 
plication for free freight for its annual supplies of garden and flower seeds, 
and intimating, in reply, the inability of the Directors to comply with this 
request to the extent desired, namely, for 2^ to 3 tons annually, but their 
willingness to allow that extent of tonnage at half tho ordinary rate of 
freight. 

The Deputy Secretary announced, with reference to the above letter, a 
recommendation from the Council, to the effecty that application be made 
again to the Directors of the P. and 0. Company for freight free, to the 
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extent of one ton annually) it being probable that, by divesting the consign¬ 
ment of heavy seeds, such as peas and beans, it would not exceed that mea¬ 
surement. 

It was proposed by the President, and agreed, that the recommendation 
of the Council bo acted on. ^ 

6. From S. Simpson, Esq., Superintendent Cotton Experiments, Candeish, 
applying for a copy of the conditions of award for the prize of 5,0Q0 Rs. for 
a cotton-cleaning machine, as offered by the Government of India, through 
the Society. 

7. From Messrs. Cantor and Co., submitting a few printed copies of a list 
of Orchids found in Assam, which Mr. Simond, of Gowhatty, can supply at 
the rates detailed thereip. 

Before the meeting separated, a resolution from the Council was submitted, 
recommending that the proposition of the House Committee to accept^Lhe 
tender of Messrs. Jessop and Co. for railing the Metcalfe Hall, bo confirmed. 

Proposed by Baboo Fearycband Mittra, seconded by Sir Lawrence Peel, 
and resolvedy that the recommendation of tho Council be confirmed. 


(Saturdayy the ISth Julyy 1850.> 

William Storm, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Electio7is. 

Baboo Eliettromohun Mooherjeo and Rajah Jadhubkissen Bahadoor. 

Proposals. 

J. Bean, Esq., Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Monghyr,—proposed by Mr. G. 
G. Balfour, seconded by tho Honorary Secretary. 

G. H. M. Alexander, Esq., Civil Service, Etawah,—^proposed by the Ho¬ 
norary Secretary, seconded by Dr. Huffnagle. 

Baboo Govinchunder Dutt,—proposed by Mr. Hugh Fraser, seconded by 
Baboo Pearychand Mittra. 

Presentations. 

1. An additional supply of orchideous plants from Assam. Presented by 

Major Jenkins. ^ 

2. A smtdl assortment of acclimated flower seeds. Presented by Mr. C. 
Wheeler. 

3. Samples of Cuba, Gibali and Bhilsa tobacco, raised at Hazareebaugh from 
seed received from the Society; also sample of coffee grown in the same place, 
from seed received from Chota Nagporc. Presented by Mr. Wheeler. 
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4. Samples of kuppas and clean cotton, raised Iky Mr. J. G. firuce, at 
Gavnpore, from Mexican seed acclimated at Coimbatore. Presented by the 
Government JN, W. P. 

5. Sample of cotton raised at the foot of the Rajmahal hills, fr8m Mexican 
seed acclimated at Coimbatore. Presentedjby Mr. J. Pontet. 

6. A chttrka from the batch last manufactured by Mr. Mather. Presented 
by the Government of India. 

7. Four bottles containing nutmegs, cloves, coffee, &c. in various stages of 
growth. Presented by Mr. Joseph Agaheg. 

8. A quantity of black vegetable dye from Maulmoin. Presented by Mr. 
A. C. Gregory. 

In the memorandum accompanying, it is stated l^iat the above is a " sam¬ 
ple of genuine black vegetable dye, prepared in the crude state by merely 
stuping the loaves [name of the tree not mentioned] in water, and the 
vegetable matter settled at the bottom has been rolled up with the finger, as 
the specimen exhibits, without being boiled, purified, or reduced to hard re¬ 
fined consistence.” 

9. Journal of the Indian Archipelago for April, May and Juno. Presented 
by the Editor. 

10. Two copies of the same work, for the same period. Presented by the 
Government of Bengal. 

11. A copy of Starkey’s Punjabec Dictionary. Presented by Sir II. M. 
EUiott. 

12. Amherst as a Sanatarium; by E. Ryley, Esq Presented by the 
Author. 


A supplementary report from the S 2 >ecial Committee, which was appointed 
at tho General Meeting in March last, to consider the suggestions of Daboo 
Cossinauth Chowdry regarding the translation, into Bcngallee, of certain por¬ 
tions of the Transactions and Journal of the Society, was next read. The 
Committee, having previously recommended the adoption of tho Baboo’s sug¬ 
gestions, submit in their second report, the probable cost of carrying them 
into effect, under the supervision of a " Standing Tran.slation Committee.” 
The report having come under tho consideration of the Council, they have 
" recommended to tho Society to make the experiment, inviting tenders for 
the printing,” but they add that ,—“ in recommending such trial they are not 
to bo understood as approving even the maximum rate for translating, which 
they consider as very high.” , 

After some discussion, notice of the following motions for the next Gene¬ 
ral Meeting was given :— 

No. Moved by Baboo Pearychand Mittraf—** That a Standing Trans¬ 
lation Committee be appointed in compliance ^ith the recommendation of 
tho Special Committee.” 
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No. 2—Moved hy Mi'. W. G. Koss,—-** That the recommendation of the 
Council be adopted, and that they he empowered to cany out the details.” 

The Hon. Mr. Bethuno gave the following as a notice of motion for the 
next GenerM Meeting:— 

** That the Council he empoweipd to distribute seeds and plants to all pub¬ 
lic gardens, reporting their proceedings to the next meeting of the Society. 
No other resolution of the Council for disposing of, or pledging the funds or 

property of the Society to any amount exceeding Rupees-, shall 

be acted upon, or be of any validity, until confirmed by the Society.” 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following communications were next submitted:— 

]. From the Rev. W. Carey, offering his best and warmest thanhs to the 
Society for his election as an Associate Member. 

2. From J. Thornton, Esq., Secretary to the Government of the N. 
Provinces, transmitting copy of a favorable report from the Superintendent 
of the Botanic Gardens, N. W. P., regarding certain cases of tea plants and 
American fruit trees forwarded from the Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 

3. From Willis Earle, Esq., submitting extract of a report from Mr. Justin 
Finch, on the state in which a consignment of American fruit trees, des¬ 
patched by steamer, in Ward’s glazed cases, on the 15th of April last, had 
reached Shahpore Oondee, in Tirhoot. Mr. Finch’s report, which is a favor¬ 
able one, is dated 31st May. 

In connection with the foregoing reports it was stated to tho meeting, 
that the fruit trees which were purchased by the Society in March last, 
from the same batch as that above alluded to, were, with a few exceptions, 
doing well at the Society’s garden. Of 4G plants, only 3 (2 gooseberries and 
1 currant) had died. One-half the number had hcen lately put out in the 
open ground, by way of experiment, and the other moiety retained in pots. 

4. From W. Thornton, Esq., Assistant Secretary Government North- 
Western Provinces, forwarding copy of a letter from the Collector of Cawn- 
pore, with tho specimens of cotton alluded to among tho presentations, pro¬ 
duced by Mr. J. G. Bruce from seed received from the Coimbatore farm 
through the Society. (Referred to the Cotton Committee for report.) 

6. From Mr. C. Wheeler, dated Hazareobaugh, 27th May, regarding the 
samples of tobacco and coffee alluded to among the presentations. 

€. From Baboo Chundermohun Bysack—a communication on the cultiva¬ 
tion of arrow-root and tapioca. 

The foregoing six communications were referred to the Committee of 
Papers. 

7. From Uent.-Col. T. £. A. Napleton, announcing the formation of an 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society at Delhi, and requesting that it 
may be considered a Braifbh of tho A. and H. Society of Indiaalso 
applying for seeds of sorts. 
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Resolved ,—That it be so considered, and, as reconAnended by the Council, 
that the application for seeds bo complied with. 

8. From H. White, Esq., Secy, of the Swellendan Agricultural Society, 
Cape of Good Hope, seeking from this Society, or any of its mciftbers, some 
information as to the possibility of obtaining a number of Angora goat 
rams, which would bo considered an invaluable acquisition to the Cape 
Colony. “The lato Col. Henderson,”—writes Mr. White,—“with much 
difficulty obtained a few and introduced them here, but only two were found 
to be serviceable, the others wore supposed to have been purposely injured 
through jealousy of the parties at the place from whence they came, who did 
not wish to allow of their transmission ; the t'vo have proved of great utility, 
and we are anxious to Inive a number imported if pqssible, and any informa¬ 
tion yon eould afford us as to the means of obtaining them, and tho probable 
exjAnse of purchase and transmission, you would confer a groat obligation 
upon this community.” 

It was agreed to send a copy of tho above letter to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of Bombay, as more likely to be able to give the de¬ 
sired information. 

9. From Mr. James Carter, London, acknowledging receipt of order for 
seeds, and promising to give it his best attention. 

10. From Mr. Thomas Crawford, of the Customs Flotilla, Bombay, apply¬ 
ing for a copy of the conditions for the prize of Hs. 0,0U0 offered by the 
Government of India, through the Society, for the best machine for divest¬ 
ing cotton-wool of the seed. 


(Saturday, the \0th August, 1850.^ 

William Storm, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Elections. 

Messrs. J. Bean, G. II. M. Alexander, C. S., and Baboo Gobind Chunder 
Dutt. 

Proposals. 

The Rev. W. 0. Ruspini, A.M.,—proposed by Baboo Pcarychand Mittra, 
seconded by the Honoraiy Secretary. * 

J. Reddie, Esq., D.C.L., and F.B.S.E., Chiff Judge, Small Cause Court, 
—proposed by Sir Lawrence Peel, seconded by the Plonorary Secretary. 

George Porteoug, Esq., M.D.,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, seconded 
by Mr. W. Storm. 

William Joseph Allen, Esq., C.S., Balasore,—proposed by the Honorary 
Secretary, seconded by Dr. Strong. 
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James Churcli, Esq.,*'(Firm of Eraddon and Go.,)—proposed by Mr. W. 
Etorm, seconded by Mr. Alfred Turner. 

W. F. Gilmore, £sq., (Firm of Gilmore, Mackilligin and Co.,)—proposed 
by Dr. IIuHnagle, seconded by Mr. G. R. French. 

Pvesentations. 

1. The Agriculturalist’s Manual, by Feter Lawson and Son ; (two copies) 
and a Treatise on the cultivated grasses, and other herbage and forage 
plants (one copy), by the same. Presented by the Authors, 

2. Statistics of Agra, by C. C. Jackson, Esq., C. S., Collector and Magis¬ 
trate of Agra. Presented by Welby Jackson^ Esq , C. S, 

3. Journal of the Indian Archipelago for July, 1850. Presented by the 
Editor. 

4. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 2, 1850. Presented^ by 
the Society. 

The following three motions, of which notice was given at the last Gene¬ 
ral Meeting, were next considered :— 

No, 1— by Baboo Pearychand Mittra, —“That a Standing Translation 
Committee be appointed in compliance with the recommendation of the 
Special Committee,” was seconded by Baboo Sibchundcr Deb, and carried. 

It was then proposed by Baboo Pearychand Mittra,—seconded by the 
llon’ble Mr. Bethune, and resolved^ that the Committee be composed of 
the following gentlemen :— 

Baboo liamgopaul Ghoso, Rajah Fortaubchunder Sing, Baboo Radhanauth 
Sikdar, and Baboo Sibchunder Deb- 

On the motion of Baboo Ramanauth Tagore, the names of Baboo Pcary- 
chand Mittra and Baboo Hurreymohun Soiu were added to the Com¬ 
mittee. 

No. 2—fty Mr. W. G. Jlose, —^“That the recommendation of the Council 
[in reference to the report of the Special Translation Committee] be adopt¬ 
ed, and that they be empowered to carry out the details.” 

Mr. Rose intimated, that he had given the above notice under the impres¬ 
sion that a General Meeting had not the poorer of adding to the list of the 
Society’s Standing Committees, such power being reserved for the Anniver¬ 
sary Meeting; and he quoted Section 7, of Chapter X. of the Bye-Laws, in 
support of his opinion: but the meeting having now ruled otherwise, by 
adopting the first motion, I^e would wish to withdraw his. Mr. Rose’s 
proposal for tho withdrawal of his inotion being put to the vote was negatived, 
w'hereupon tho following amendment was moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Be¬ 
thune, seconded by Baboo Pearychand Mittra, and carried ;— 

“ That the report of the* Council recommending the translation of certain 
papers on agricultural subjects be approved, and that it be referred to the 
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Counoil to arrange the details and make the expejriment for such time as« 
to them seem fit.” 

No. by the llorChle Mr. BethunCy —*‘Tliat the Council bo empowered 
to distribute seeds and plants to all public gardens, reporting their pro^ 
ceedings to the next meeting of the Society. No other resolution of the 
Council for disposing of, or pledging tho ^unds or property of the Society 
to any amount exceeding Rs.-, shall be acted upon, or be of any vali¬ 

dity, until confirmed by the Society.” 

After a little discussion, it was proposed by Baboo Pearychand Mittra, se¬ 
conded by Mr. Hugh Fraser, that the following amendment bo made, namely, 

—that tho words, “exceeding Rs.-bo omitted, and tho words, 

“ beyond the current expenses of the establishment,” be substituted. The 
amendment, which met tho approval of the original proposer, was then put 
to «hc vote and carried. 


Notice of Motion. 

Mr. Hugh Fraser gave tho following as a notice of motion for the next 
General Meeting. 

“ That the sense of the next General Meeting be taken as to whether or 
not the present meeting have caused a breach in tho existing Bye-Laws of 
the Society by nominating and appointing a Translation “ Standing” Com¬ 
mittee, independent of the recommendation of the Society’s Coimcil.” 


A report from the Garden Committee was read. Tlic Committee recom¬ 
mend certain stops being taken to pi*orure additional fruit trees and flower¬ 
ing plants from various localities ; they give a scale of rates for fruit grafts 
of mangoes, peaches, &c, deliverable from the garden to membrrs and 
non-members, and allude to a few other matters of detail. They also 
append a report from tho Gardener regarding tho American fruit trees 
received from the Ice House in March; from which it would appear, that 
the pears, plums, peaches, and cherries arc in a healthy condition, all the 
gooseberries dead, one of the currants, and one of tho apples sickly. Of 
the 40 trees in hand, 21 have been planted out in the open ground by way 
of trial, while 25 have been retained in pots for planting out in tho cold 
season. 

The report of the Committee was, on the recommendation of the Council, 
confirmed in all its details. . 

A report from the Cofleo and Tobacco Committee on certain samples of 
tho^ products which were raised by Mr. 'Wheeler at Ilazareebaugh, and laid 
before the last general meeting, was also submitted and agreed to. (Referred 
to the Committee of Papers.) 
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Read a communicatidn from the House Committee, intimating that they 
have incurred an expense of Bs. 337 (one-half of which will be home by the 
Public Library) beyond the amount of the estimate submitted by Messrs. 
Jessop and«Co., for additional masonry for the wall of the railing now being 
placed round the Metcalfe Uall, and for a new bridge for the western entrance. 
** The Committee regret to say, that these additional expenses appeared to 
them to be so absolutely necessary, that they have taken upon themselves to 
sanction them in order to prevent delay.’* The Committee further suggest, 
that an additional sum of about one hundred rupees be incurred for a stone 
coping for the hall on the north side, to protect it from the water which will 
fall on it from the roof of the building. 

Proposed by the Hon’ble Mr. Bethune, seconded by Mr, Hugh Fraser, and 
resolvedf —That the recommendation of the Council, on the report of the 
House Committee, in reference to the additional masonry for the railing s'nd 
stone coping, be adopted,—but this meeting desires to express its opinion, that 
this should not form a precedent for the House Committee, or for any other 
Committee to incur any expense without the authority of the Society. 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following letters were likewise submitted:— 

1. From Willis Earle, Esq., submitting a second report to the latest date 
(30th July) from Mr. Justin Finch, on the American fruit trees, in the gar¬ 
den of his brother, Mr. Jeffrey Finch, at tihahpore Oondee, Tirhoot. 

2. From George Loch, Esq., Sccretaiy Branch A. and Horticultural So¬ 
ciety, Bhauglepore, applying for seeds of sorts, and for currant and gooseberry 
bushes, when available. Enclosing copy of certain resolutions passed at a 
meeting held on the 16th July. 

3. From Dr. Adam Bell, Manager of the Public Garden at Lucknow, re¬ 
questing to bo furnished with an assortment of vegetable and flower seeds for 
the use of the garden. 

It was agreed, on the recommendation of the Council, that these applica¬ 
tions be complied with. 

4. From F. W. Russell, Esq., Hooghly, submitting three musters of cotton, 
raised from Mexican seed at Hooghly and Bansberria, and requesting an opi¬ 
nion on thorn. (Referred to the Cotton Committee.) 

5. From J. D. Oldiug, Esq., dated Hongkong, 22nd June, to the address of 
A. Emerson, Esq., promising to send some CameUia plants, for which Mr. 
Emerson had applied to him on behalf of the Society. 

6. From Messrs. Peter Lawfon and Son, Edinburgh, dated 18th June, ad- 
vidng the despatch of a box of ve^tablo seeds, as a trial assortment, in accor¬ 
dance with an order to that effect from tlie Society. 

These seeds arrived by the last steamer, and are now in course of dist^u- 
tion to members in the comltry according to a list furnished and approved 
of by the Council. 
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7. f’rom Mr. D. Landreth, of Philadelphia, announcing the despatch per 
ArnOf which left Boston on the 6th May, of the annual consignment of Tege- 
getable and maize seed, and a small supply of cotton seed. 

8. From C. Beadon, Esq., Commissioner for Post Office Enquiiy, submit¬ 
ting a series of questions relating to the Ppst Office, and requesting a reply 
thereto, as far as they are applicable to the circumstances of the Society. 


(Saturdayf the \Ath September^ 1850.> 

Wm. Storm, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

'Phe proceedings of the last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Elections, 

The Rev. W. O. Ruspini, Messrs. J. Reddio, Geo. Portcous, W. J. Allen, 
James Church, and W. F. Gilmore. 

Proposals. 

J. W. Shearman, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Baboo Peary- 
chand Mittra, seconded by Mr. W. Storm. 

H. Mackenzie, Esq., Indigo Planter,—proposed by Mr. W. G. Rose, 
seconded by Mr. Storm. 

Dr. J. S. Login, Futteeghnr,—proposed by Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose, 
seconded by Mr. H. V. Bayley. 

Baboo Sibkissen Banerjce,—proposed by Baboo Radliamadub Baneijoe, 
seconded by Baboo Pcarychand Mittra. 

C. E. Blcchynden, Esq, Supt. Radnagore Silk Filatures,—proposed by 
Mr. Robert Watson, seconded by Mr. James Dalrymplc. 

Capt. Hugh Fraser, Engineers,—proposed by Mr. Rose, seconded by Mr. 
Storm. 

Capt. A. Cops, II. C. Steamer Enterprizst —proposed by Mr. W. H. Poo, 
seconded by Mr. Rose. 

John St. Edmund Burton, Esq.,—^proposed by Baboo Pearychand Mittra, 
seconded by Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose. 

Dr. Robert Young, Berhampore,—^proposed by Dr. Ilufihaglo, seconded 
by Mr. Adam F. Smith. 

Captain T. E. Colebrooke,—proposed by Dm Strong, seconded by the Ho- 
norary Secretary. 

E. Blyth, Esq., Calcutta, —proposed by Mr. W. F. Feigusson, seconded 
by G. R. French. 

Augustin V^ills, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. F. R, Hamp¬ 
ton, seconded by Dr. Hufihagle. 


P 
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Presentations. 

Washington’* Letters on Agricultural Subjects. Presented hy Mr, 2>. 
Landrsth. 

H 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago for August. Presented by the Editor. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society rf Bengal, No. 3 of 1850. Presented hy the 
Society. 

A collection of pine-apple plants and betel-nuts from Penang. Presented 
hy Joseph Agaheg, Esq. 

A small quantity of seed of the vild asparagus of the Punjaub. Presented 
hy Lieut.-Col. Corhett. 

The motion, of which notice was given by Mr. Hugh Fraser at the last 
General Meeting,—That the sense of the next General Meeting be taken as 
to whether or not the present meeting have caused a breach in the existing 
Bye-Laws of the Society by nominating and appointing a Translation Stand¬ 
ing Committee, independent of the Society’s Council,”—was brought for¬ 
ward, and seconded by Mr. W. G. Rose. After a little discussion, the follow¬ 
ing amendment was put by Mr. U. Y. Bayley, seconded by Baboo Ramgopaul 
Ghose, and carried:— 

" That as the question seems to have been decided by the General Meeting 
of the 10th August 1850, the proceedings of which have been confirmed, the 
motion of Mr. Fraser, and the question of tho construction of Sections 1 and 
7, of Chapter X. of tho Bye-Laws, be referred to the Council for report.” 

Notice of Motion. 

Mr. Earle desired to give the following notice of motion for amending 
Section 1, of Chapter XI. of the Bye-Laws, by adding to it the words in 
italics :—" Ordinary General Meetings shall be hold at the Society’s apart¬ 
ments, Metcalfe Hall, on the second Saturday of every month, throughout the 
year, at half-past nine a.m., and at 4 o'clock T.M.from October to March, 
and at 4^ v.w..from April to alternately,— unless circumstances 

should render it expedient in the opinion of any General Meeting, to alter 
the day of the next General Meeting." 

Communications on various subjects. 

The following letters were submitted :— 

1. From Lieut. Col. Stuart Corbett, dated from Hajeepore, in the Pun- 
jaub, 25th August, forwarding a small quantity of seed of the wild aspara* 
gus of the Punjaub. 

2. From Capt. A. P. Fhayie, submitting further particulars from Lieut. 
Fytche regarding the silk of Sandoway, and the mode of reeling it, &c. (Re¬ 
ferred to the Committee of Papers.) 

3. From Arbuthnot Emerson, Esq., intimating his readiness to meet 
the Society’s request to dbtain for the use of its garden, some particular 
descriptions of fruit trees, shrubs and plants from China. 
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4. From Dr. John Mayer, dated Walajabad, I6th Angust, offering his 
best acknowledgments to the Society for the attention paid to his request for 
specimens of cotton plants, of the soils in which they are grown, &c. and 
promising to send, in return, the result of his analysis. 

6. From Lieut.-Col. Napleton, Hon. Secy. A. and H. Society Delhi, com> 
municating the progress making in the newly constructed garden, and apply¬ 
ing for seeds, plants and pecuniary assistance. 

Resolved,—T\\At the Parent Society’s annual donation of fifty rupees and 
two silver medals be forwarded to Col. Napleton. 

6. From A. II. Blcchynden, Esq., Secretary House Committee, Metcalfe 
Hall, submitting extract from the proceedings of the Committee regarding 
the erection of out-offices for the building, and recommending that Messrs. 
Burn and Co.'s tender for the same, amounting to Rs. 977, be accepted. 

ftesolved ,—That the Society pay one-half of the above amount, the Public 
Library having already agreed to meet the other moiety. 

7. From Messrs. C. M. Villet and Son, Cape of Good Hope, advising des- 
patch per Tanjore of the Society's consignment of vegetable seeds. 

8. From Mr. Landreth, of Philadelphia, announcing the despatch per 
Arno of the Society's consignment of American vegetable seeds, including 
maize and cotton seed. 

Letters were also submitted from H. Monckton, Esq., of Azimghur, ap¬ 
plying for vegetable seeds for the use of the public garden at that sta¬ 
tion : from Mr. Dougherty, keeper of the Barrackporo Park, a similar re¬ 
quest : from the Secretary uf the Sudder Board of Revenue, for cotton seed 
for trial in Assam, and from T F- Henley, Esq., for cotton seed, especially 
the Sea Island sort, for trial at Mauritius. 

It was agreed, on the recommendation of the Council, that all these ap¬ 
plications be complied with. 

Read a letter from the Secretary of the Free School, applying for seeds of 
sorts for the use of the lads of that Institution, with the view of assisting 
them to acquire a knowledge of gardening. 

It was resolved, on tho suggestion of the Council, to defer a compliance 
with this application till the Society is informed if any system of instruction 
in practical gardening is being carried out in the school. 

Before the meeting separated, it was agreed that, in consequence of the 
second Saturday of the next month falling in the middle of the Doorgah- 
poojah holidays, no general meeting of the Society shall bo held on that day, 
but that a special meeting take place in lieu^)f it, on the first Saturday of 
the next month, for the transaction of the ordinary business of the Society. 
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(Saturday, the 5th October, 1850.> 

The llonible Sir Lawrence Feel, President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

C 

Electione. 

Messrs. J. W. Shearman, 11. Mackenzie, G. E. Blechynden, Dr. J. S. 
Login, Baboo Sibkisson Banerjee, Capt. Hugh Fraser, Capt. A. Cops, Dr. 
R. Young, Capt. E. E. Colobrooke, Messrs. J. E. Burton, E. Blyth, and 
Augustin Wills. 

Proposals. 

Robert King, Esq., Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, Patna,—proposed by the 
Revd. Mr. Ruspini, seconded by Baboo Pearyeband Mittra. ^ 

James 'Watson, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. G. R. French, seconded 
by Dr. Huffnagle. 

Gow, M. Smith, Esq., Ramnuggur factory, Jessore,—proposed by Dr. 
Huffnagle, seconded by Mr. French. 

Dr. D. Bcgg, Calcutta,—proposed by Mr. F. R. Hampton, seconded by 
Mr. E. E, Wingro-ve. 

Charles DeVerinne, Esq., Sericolo, Jessore, -proposed by Mr. James 
Church, seconded by Mr. W. G. Rose. 

The Right Re^d. the Lord Bishop of Calcutta,—proposed by Dr. Falconer, 
seconded by Mr. Grote. 

Presentations. 

1. 120 pine-apple plants from Dacca. Presented by J.G. French, Esq. 

2. A box of Camellia plants from China. Presented by A. Emerson, Esq. 

3. A small supply of apple and pear seeds from Nopal. Presented by the 
Eon'ble J. C. Erskine. 

Mr. Erskine mentions that the fruit of the red-streaked apple is decidedly 
superior to any he has met with in India ; and the green sort affords a fine 
large apple, excellent for baking purposes. 

4. Seeds of three species of Banksia, of a Melaleuca, and dried specimen 
of the flower of Baidcsia serrata, collected in February last, by Dr. J. B. 
Matthews on the shores of some of the sandy bays of Sydney harbour. Pre¬ 
sented by Messrs Willis and Earle, on behalf of Dr. Matthews. 

5. A largo supply of acclimated onion and spinage seed. Presented by G. 
E. Hewett, Esq. 

A report from the Council, in reference to the question of the construction 
of Sections 1 and 7, of Chapter X. of the Bye-Laws, which was referred to 
them at the last General Mbeting, was submitted. The Council report that 
in their opinion, ** neither Section 1 nor Section 7, of Chapter X., prohibit 
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tho power exercised by the General Meeting of the 10th Angost as to the 
appointment of a ** Standing Translation Committee/’ but they recommend 
that to remove the doubt that seems to have existed, the words, ** and such 
other Committees as may have been appointed during the year^’ should bo 
added after the words following in Section,?, of Chapter X.” 

After a little discussion the report of tho Council was generally adopted. 
But the majority of the meeting being of opinion, that it would be more desir¬ 
able to alter Section 1, of Chapter XVI., than to add to Section 7, of Chapter 
X., as recommended by the Council, the Hou’ble Mr. Bethuno gave the fol¬ 
lowing as a notice of motion for the next meeting r— 

" In substitution of Section 1, of Chapter XVI. Beside tho Standing 
Committees mentioned in Section 7, of Chapter X’, the members asscmblod 
in General Meeting may appoint additional Standing Committees, and also 
Sj^ecial Committees to report on any special matter relating to tho objects 
and concerns of the Society. Notice of motion for the appointment of any 
additional Standing Comniitteu shall be given in like manner as is rociuirecl 
for a motion for alteration of the Bye-Laws. After the first nomination of 
any such additional Standing Committees, it shall be revised and the mem¬ 
bers of it appointed at tho Anniversary Meeting only.” 

The motion of which notice was given by Mr. Earle at tho last meeting, 
for amending Section 1, of Chapter X. of tho Bye-Laws, by adding to it 
tho words in italics, was next brought forward :—namely ,—** Ordinary 
General Meetings shall be held at tho Society’s apartments, Metcalfe Hall, 
on the second Saturday of cvciy month, throughout the year, at half past 9 
A.M. and at 4 o’clock p.ai., /row October to Marchy and at 4^ p.m., /ro»» 
April to September, alternately, unless circumstances should render it 
expedient, in the opinion of any General Meetiny, to alter the day of the 
'next General Meeting.” 

After a little discussion it was proposed by the President, seconded by 
the Hon’blo Mr. Bethune, that the following amendment be made, namely, 
that the words *‘at half past 9 a.h.,” —and “alternately,” be omitted. This 
amendment, which met the approval of tho original proposer, was then put 
to the vote and carried. 


A long report from tho Cotton Committco on various musters of cotton 
raised from Mexican seed acclimated in tho Government farm at Coimbatore, 
and received by the Society during tho past twelve months, was submitted 
and referred to tho Committee of Papers for publication in the Journal. 

A report from tho Garden Committee, suggesting an outlay of a sum not 
exceeding one hundred rupees, for the improvement of the Gardener’s house, 
was next brought to the notice of the meeting.' The report, on recommen¬ 
dation of the Council, was unanimously adopted. 
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The proceedings of a Vreiiminuy meeting of the Translation Committee 
irere also read. The Committee report, that they have requested the Herd. 
Krishna Mohun Ganerjee, at whose press they have agreed that the proposed 
new work sftall be printed, to undertake the translation. They likewise 
give an idea of the proposed arrangement of articles in the said work, the 
title of which is to be “ The Indian Agricultural Miscellany and further 
state in what manner they propose to distribute it. 

A communication from J. G. French, Esq., regarding the culture of the 
safflower plant, and the mode of its manufacture into a mercantile product, 
as practised in tho Dacca district, was likewise submitted, and referred to 
the Committee of Papers for the Journal. 

Mr. Francisco Pereira«forwarded for exhibition to the meeting a dozen 
Dahlias of sorts, raised in his garden from bulbs received from England in 
June last ; also a plant, in full blossom, of Lycovis aurea^ imported by hiln 
from China in August last. 


(Saturdayy the 9th November, 1850.^ 

William Storm, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last Meeting having been read, Mr. Staunton ex¬ 
pressed his objection to the confirmation of that portion of them which re¬ 
ferred to the amendment proposed by the President, fixing the monthly 
meetings for the afternoon only, instead of for the morning and afternoon 
alternately, as had been the practice for some time past. Mr. Staunton 
submitted that tho so-called amendment was not in fact an amendment on 
the original proposition, which was for an alteration of hours of meeting, 
according to tho seasons, but an original proposition, of which, according to 
Section 6, of Chapter XI. of the Bye-Laws, notice should have been given. 
Mr. Staunton’s objection (which was supported by the Uonorary Secretary) 
was then put to the vote, and negatived; whereupon he desired to give 
the following, as a notice of motion for the next General Meeting:— 

** That the Monthly Meetings of this Society do take place on the second 
Saturday of every month, and that they be held alternately in the morning 
and afternoon, as heretofore, at 94 a.m., and at 4 p.m. 

I Elections. 

The Right Rev. the Lord*Bishop of Calcutta, Messrs. Robert King. 
James Watson, G. M, Smith, C. DeVerinne, and Dr. D. Begg. 

Proposals. 

Hugh Sanderaan, Esq., l^ivil Service, Banda,^proposed by Mr. S. G. 
Smith, seconded by the Honorary Secretaiy. 
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John 'Bqoire, Esq., Civil Surgeon, Seonee,->pr^posed by the Honorary 
Secretary, seconded by Dr. Huffnagle. 

Baboo Debendernauth Tagore,—proposed by Baboo Peatychand Mittra, 
seconded by Rajah Pertabchunder Sing. * 

Lieut.>Col. E. Gwatkin, Superintendenl^of Studs, N. W. Provinoes,—pro¬ 
posed by Major A. C. Spottiswoode, seconded by the Honoraiy Secretary. 

Henry Harrison Fell, Esq., Zeemanecah Factory, Ghazeepore,—proposed 
by Mr. S. P. Griffiths, seconded by Mr. W. Stalkart. 

Presentatiom. 

1. Journal of the Indian Archipelago fo.* Sept, and Oct. 1850. Present- 

ed by the Editor. , 

2. Copies of the same work, from July to Oct. 1850. Presented by the 
Government of Bengal. 

3. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. 4 of 1850. Presented 
by the Society. 

4. Specimens of two dyes and of cloth dyed by thqm. Presented by M. 
P. Edgeworth^ Esq. 

5. A large assortment of grains, &c. from Assam. Presented by Major 
Jenkins. 

Major Jenkins mentions that these grains were collected for the London 
exhibition, but not being required for that purpose be sends them to the So¬ 
ciety under the impression, that some of them at least might be acceptable for 
the Society’s Museum. "Thegrains all neatly put up in the sheaths of the 
betel-nut”—observes Major Jenkins—" came from Mr. Masters of Golah- 
ghat, and the list of them 1 send enclosed; the others came from different 
quarters, and 1 have no memorandum of them. 

6. A small collection of seeds from the Royal Botanic Garden at Pera- 
dinea, Ceylon. Presented by G. H. Thieaitest Esq.^ Supdt. of the Garden. 

7. A maund of fresh saffiower seed from Dacca. Presented by J. Q. 
French^ Esq. 

8. A quantity of acclimated sweet-pea and mignonette seed, the produce 
of his garden. Presented by A. Imlach, Esq. 

Mr. Imlach states, that the flowers from this sweet-pea seed have been 
improving in size and color for the last three years, and he is therefore in¬ 
clined to give it the preference to Europe or American fresh seed. 

9. A supply of Guinea grass seed fi‘om the Society’s garden. 

I 


The motion of which notice was given at the last General Meeting by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Bethune, suggesting an alteration in Section 1, of chapter XVl. 
of the Bye-Laws, was next brought forward; but fell to the ground, in 
consequence of the absence of the mover. 
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^Imported Vegetable Seeds. 

A long and carefully compiled tabular statement from the Society’s Gar- 
dener, shewing the number of vegetable seeds sown and germinated, with 
dates of sowing and germination, in the Society’s Garden, was placed on the 
table. This statement includes^a portion of the trial assortment from 
Messrs. Lawson and Sons, Edinburgh, of the usual annual consignment from 
Messrs. Villot of the Cape, and from Mr. Landreth of Philadelphia; it 
shews that while the seeds from the latter localities have germinated most 
freely, with scarcely an exception, avoragpng 61 and 62 per cent., those from 
Edinburgh have come up but indifferently, averaging only 40 per cent. 

Bead a letter from Mr. Dougherty, of the Barrackporo Park, reporting 
most favorably on the germination of the American vegetable seeds supplied 
to him by the Society, as being good without an exception. " The different 
kinds of cabbage and cauliflower seeds, vegetated in three days, the plailts 
appeared above ground strong and healthy, which is a sufficient proof the 
seeds were good, and well selected. It is unnecessary to particularize any 
seed, as 1 have trie^ them all, and invariably found them fresh, and good. 
At present 1 can only report on the vegetative qualities of the seeds, and 
the general appearance of tho plants, which is good, but shall carefully ob¬ 
serve their progress to maturity, and report the flnal result for the informa¬ 
tion of the Society.” 

Bead also a letter from Messrs. Willis and Earle, submitting a report from 
Mr. Jeffrey Finch, of Shahpore Oondee, Tirhoot, on Lawson and Son’s vegeta¬ 
ble seeds. Of 40 sorts, 9 have grown well; 8 indifferently, the rest all 
failing. Mr. Finch, on the contrary, speaking of the supplies of seeds from 
America and the Cape, says," both are excellent, hardly any seed failing.” 

Extracts of letters were also submitted from Major R. Houghton, Soal- 
kote ; Laeut.-Col. Congreve, Meerut; Lieut. John Eliot, Cawnpore, and Dr. 
Campbell, Darjeeling, all reporting unfavorably of tho trial assortments of 
Messrs. Lawson and Son’s vegetable seeds. 

On the proposition of the Honorary Secretary, seconded by Mr. Staunton, 
it was resolved, that the members of tho Floricultural Committee, and of the 
Fruit and Kitchen Garden Committee, report conjointly to tho next General 
Meeting regarding the consignments of vegetable and flower seeds for next 
season. 

Nursery Garden. 

A report was submitted fron} the Gardener respecting the American fruit 
trees obtained from the Ice Hbuse, and certain other plants lately introdu¬ 
ced. Of the fruit trees tho Gardener states, that the peaches and plums are 
in good condition, such of the former as were planted out at the commence¬ 
ment of the rainy season are as healthy, if not healthier, than those retained 
in pots. The whole of the cherries that were planted out have died ; such 
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aa have lieen kept in pota continue in a healthy state. One of the three 
pears, in pota, has died. Of the apples, the three planted out are doing well, 
but one of the three in pota, which was sickly when first received, has lately 
died. All the currants in pots are thriving; two of the six planted out 
have died. , 

The Gardener reports, that the pine-apple plants lately received from Mr. 
J. G. French of Dacca are all in good condition ; but that on opening the 
glazed cas^ all the Catnellia plants which were presented by Mr. Arbuthnot 
Emerson, were found to be dead. The Pui\jab wild asparagus, the seed of 
which was received from Col. Corbett, is doing well. 

On the perusal of the above report, the desirableness of a similar one being 
furnished monthly, as shewing the progress of various cultures, and of the 
garden generally, was adverted to, and it was agreed that, the Garden Com¬ 
mittee should be reqtisted to have such a one periodically prepared. 

Communications on various subjects. 

From A. Emerson and 11. S. Walker, Esqrs., Joint-Agents and Supdts. P. 
and O. Company, intimating that tho Directors of the Company have acced¬ 
ed to the Society’s request to have one ton of seeds forwarded annually to 
Calcutta, freight free, by tho Company’s Steamers. 

Besoloedf —That the best thanks of the Society be given to the Director^ 
for their ready compliance with its request. 

From Lt.-Col. J. Alexander, Gun-Carriage Agent, Futteeghur, and from 
Lt.-Col. C. W. Grant, of the Bombay Engineers, applying for tho conditions 
of the award and other particulars relative to tho prize of 5,000 Rs. offered 
by the Government of India, through the Society, for the best machine for 
separating cotton-wool from tho seed. 

From Mr. James Carter, Seedsman and Florist, London, enclosing a list of 
the consignment of flower seeds ordered by tho Society. 

A few well-grown plants of Dahlia^ in full flower, raised in pots ; also a 
new variety of Chrysanthemum^ grown from a cutting received from Simla 
last cold season, were forwarded by Mrs. Macleod for the inspection of tho 
members. 

It having been brought to tho notice of the meeting, that there was a 
vacancy in the ** House Committee,” it was proposed by the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary, seconded by Mr. Earle, and agreed, that Mr. Staunton’s name bo added 
to that Committee. 
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rSaturdayf the \4th December^ 1860J 

William SVtorm, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last Meeting -were read and confirmed. 

Elections. 

Dr. John Squire, Baboo Debendemauth Tagore, Lieut.-Col. E. Gwatkin, 
Messrs. Hugh Sandeman, C. S., and H. II. Fell. 

Proposals. 

William Ewing, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta,—proposed by Dr. Huffnagle, 
seconded by the Honorary Secretary. 

The Rev. Thomas A. C. Firrainger, Ferozepore,—^proposed by the Uony. 
Secretary, seconded by Mr. “W. Storm. ,, 

W. L. Harwood, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by the Hony. Secretary, se¬ 
conded by Mr. W. Storm. 

R. C. Bell, Esq., Calcutta,—proposed by Dr. Huffnagle, seconded by Dr. 

Bcgg. 

Walter Landale, Esq., Lutteepore factoiy, Bhaugulpore,—proposed by 
Mr. Geo. Baiton, seconded by Dr. Bcgg. 

James Church, Esq., .Tunior, Merchant, Calcutta,—propo.scd by Mr. W. 
G. Rose, seconded by Mr. James Church, Senior. 

W. Patton, Esq., Maulmoin,—proposed by the Hony. Secretary, seconded 
by Mr. A. Grote. 

George MacNair, Esq., Babookally factory, Jessorc,—proposed by Dr. 
Begg, seconded by Mr. F. R. Hampton. 

Rajah Nurronder Kissen Bahadoor,—proposed by Baboo Ramanauth 
Tagore, seconded by Rajah Pertaub Chunder Sing. 

Presentations. 

1. Annalos dcs Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, d’Agriculture ct dTii- 
dustrie. Tome XI. 1848. —Presen ted hy the National Society of Agriculture, 
Natural History, and (Tspful Arts of Lyon. 

2. The .Tournal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Vol. XII. Part 2.— Presented by the Society. 

3. The Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Ac., for Nov. 1850.— Presented 
by the Government of Bengal. 

4. A Geographical description 6f the Punjab, in Panjabi.— Presented by 

Sir Henry Elliot. * 

6. Two maunds of safflower seed.— Presented by K. IF. G. Frith, Esq. 

6. A quantity of acclimated China tea seed from the Himalayan Nurse¬ 
ries. —Presented by Dr. Jameson. 

7. Forty-eight crocus bulbs of 4 sorts.— Presented by Francisco Pereira, 
Esq. 
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8. Sixty-seven bulbs, just recived fronf Simla, ill excellent con¬ 

dition.— Presented by Mrs. C. Maeleod. 

.9. An assortment of bulbs lately received from England, consisting of 
Anemonsy tulips, hyacinths, Gladiolusy snowdrop. Narcissus ahd crocus. - 
Presented by Dr. Strong. , 

10. Musters of cotton from the Darjeeling Moruug.— Presented by Dr. 
Campbell. 

11. Specimens of fibre of the cultivated and wild JUteeas of Assam.— Pre¬ 
sented by Major Jenkins on behalf of Major llannay. 

12. Specimen of a cloth, manufactured by the Angaini Nugas, and musters 

of the raw fibre from which it is fabricated.— Presented by Major Jenkins 
on behalf of Lieut. Q. F. Vincent. , 

The following plants, submitted for the inspection of the members, were 
placed on the table :— 

Eleven varieties of Chrysanthemum in full flower, grown in pots (among 
them a new variety, a cutting of which was received from Simla), a plant, 
in blossom, of Inga hemntoxylony also a few cut specimens of Dahliasy all 
raised in her garden.— Forwarded by Mrs. Maeleod. 

Eire sorts of Chrysanthemum in full flower, among them one (a yellow) 
very perfectly formed,—the produce of his garden.—Forwarded by Mr. K. 
Wood, Junior. 

A few well-formed cut spccimcn.s of Dahlias, from the garden of Mr. 
Emin, at Garden Reaclt, were also placed on the table. 

The motion of which notice was given by Mr. Staunton at the last Ge¬ 
neral Sleoliiig, namely,—** That the Monthly Meetings of this Society do 
take place on the second Saturday of every month, and that they be held 
alternately iti the morning and afternoon, as heretofore, at 9^ a.m. and at 
4 r.M.” —was brought forward, seconded by Mr. Wale Ilyrnc, and carried 

Nursery Carden. 

A report from the Garden Committee was ne.xt submitted. The Com¬ 
mittee intimate, that a portion of the Garden on the western side, which 
was formerly fallow, has been now laid out, to the extent of three and half 
bcpgahs, with cocoanuts and betel-nuts from the Straits, from the stock 
presented in the early part of the year by Mr. Joseph Agabeg ; aho that 
the pinery has been considerably enlarged by the addition of the stock from 
Dacca and the Straits, lately, presented by ^fr. J. G. French and Mr. 
Agabeg. The kitchen and flower gardens arh in good order ; the peas and 
beans raised in the former from American and Cape stock, occupying rather 
more than three beegahs, look well, and will probably yield a large quantity 
of seed for distribution next year. The orchard ground, consisting of 
upwards of twenty beegahs, has been well attended to. The American fruit 
trees, with exception of one or two kind>i (as detailed in the Gardener’s 
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report submitted at the^ last general meeting) look tolerably healthy, both 
those put out in the open ground, and those retained in pots. The Com¬ 
mittee think it desirable that steps should be taken to procure a small 
collection o/'the most ornamental kinds of trees and shrubs, as also another 
small assortment of fruit trees from the United States, to be brought out 
in the same manner as the fruit trees by Mr. Ladd of the Ice House. The 
Committee allude to various articles, such as a water-engine, syringe, bullock- 
cart, &c. required by the Gardener, to enable him to carry on his work 
more expeditiously and economically, and recommend that the sum of Rs. 
200 be allowed for the purpose ; and suggest, in conclusion, with reference 
to the large quantity of ground now brought under cultivation, that an 
additional number of hands be entertained, increasing the monthly expendi¬ 
ture by Rupees 23. 

Proposed by Mr. Staunton, and agreed, that the recommendation of the 
Council—that this Report be submitted to the general meeting for adop¬ 
tion,”—be confirmed. 

In connection with the above, the Gardener’s monthly report was read. 
Mr. McMurray states, that the flower seeds received from Mr. Carter of 
ITolbom, have germinated freely, and are doing well; but that the herb 
seeds of 12 sorts from Messrs. Lawson of Edinburgh, have totally failed, not 
having been able to raise a single plant, though every attention was bestowed < 
on them. He has also failed with the three kinds of Nepaul apple seeds 
received from the Honorable Mr. Erskine, but has succeeded in raising a 
few plants from the pear seeds. Of the small collection of seeds from Syd¬ 
ney, contributed by Dr. J. B. Matthews, three sorts of Jianksia have germi¬ 
nated, as also one description of seeds received without a name. The seed 
of Chaptalia gossypitia received in May last from Major Charlton, has 
^rminated, and several well-grown healthy plants are now in hand. The 
Gardener adds, that a new species of Clerodendron from China, presented 
last year by Mr. G. Bartlett, has flowered abundantly, and a quantity of 
seed will be matured in the course of a few weeks; further, that the pine- 
apple plants are growing vigorously, and some of the larger ones about to 
show fruit. 


An extract from the proceedings of the House Committee was brought 
forward, announcing the completion of the Out-offices of the Metcalfe Hall, 
and ofibring a few suggestions regarding certain other matters of minor 
importance. Resolved^ that’the proceedings be confirmed, and that the 
Society’s proportion of the cost of erecting these buildings, namely, Rs. 
523, be paid; and further, that, as proposed by the Council, the subject 
mooted by one of the members of the Committee be referred to Messrs. 
Bum and Co., to ascertain the expense attending his suggestion, and its 
feasibility. 
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Communications on various sutjsets. 

The following letters were likewise read -:— 

1. From Dr. Campbell, regarding the cultivation of cotton in the Daijee- 
ling Morung, and the capabilities of that tract for the extensive growth of 
superior cottons. A resolution of the Council, by whom Dr. Campbell's 
communication had been considered at a late sitting, having been submitted 
to the following effect;—" that the musters accompanying Dr. Campbell's 
letter be referred to the Cotton Committee, and the memorandum to the 
Committee of Papers, and that his letter be recommended to the favorable 
consideration of the Society," it was resolved,—that one-half of the 
imported Upland cotton seed now in store be at once despatched to Dr. 
Campbell, and the remainder, or so much as may* remain on hand at the 
expiration of a fortnight, from the date of advertising it for general dis- 
ti^ntion, be also forwarded to him, and that his name be registered for por¬ 
tion of the next consignment, which may be expected in June 1851. 

2. From Major Jenkins, respecting the species of Kheea and Naga cloth, 
alluded to among the presentations. 

3. From W. Landale, Esq., applying for a quantity of cotton seed suf¬ 
ficient to sow 50 beegahs in the Bhaugulporo district. 

4. From R. B. Garrett, Esq., Magistrate and Collector of Cuttack, request¬ 
ing to be supplied with a quantity of cotton, tobacco, and wheat seed, for 
distribution among the zemindars of that district. 

Resolvedy —That the above applications be mot now, according to the 
extent of the Society’s means, and that the names of Messrs. Landale and 
Garrett bo registered for farther supplies as received. 

5. From 11. Frost, Esq., Engineer Government Cotton Experiments, Dliar- 
war, intimating his intention of forw.arding a seven saw-gin, made by him in 
Nov. 1849, upon an improved principle, to compete for the prize of Rs. 5,000 
offered by the Govt, of India, through tho Society. 

6. From G. Loch, Esq., Secretary Branch A. and H. Society, Bhaugulporo, 
applying for the annual donation of Rs. 50 granted by thd Parent Society. 

7. From Messrs. C. Villet and Son, Cape of Good Hope, advising despatch 
per Maidstone of a box of vegetable seeds, to complete the annual order of 
the Society. 


Before the members separated it was agreed, that a reference be made to 
tho Joint Committees (Kitchen Garden and Eloricultural) which are now 
sitting, to determine at what time tho first horti-floricultural exhibition of 
the season shall be held. 
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Report from the Council to the Annivermry Meeting, January 

nth, 1851. 


The Council, in making this their first Annual Report, are happy 

, , . to state, that the affairs of the Agricultural and 

Introduction. -rr., 

Horticultural Society of India are equally as 

satisfactory in every respect as they were at the last Anniversary. 

The number of Members elected has been larger than in any year 

. . . since 1843, as will be seen on reference to 

the following tabular statement, which, also, 

in continuation of those in former reports, affords full details, and 

represents, at the same time, an analysis of the constitution of the 

Society;— 
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The lapses alluded to in the last column consist of 9 deaths, 39 
Deaths, Resignations, resignations, 14 whose names have been struck 

off for non-payment of subscriptions, besides 78 
whose names have been removed from the list, in accordance with 
Section fi, of Chapter 3 of the Bye-Laws, their absence from India 
having extended beyond four years ; making in all 140. 

Of the above-mentionej number (.527), 37 are Members who 
have compounded for theif subscriptions; 61 are absent from India, 
and consequently non-paying; 9 are Honorary; one a Corresponding; 
and three are Associates (in all 111), leaving 416 as the actual 
number of paying Members on the books of the Society on 1st 
January 1851, or 19 more than last year. 
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In alluding to the casualties of the past year, the Council would ex¬ 
press more prominently their regret at the loss which the Society has 
sustained by the demise of Lieut.-Col. J. B. Ouseley, Jute Agent 
to the Governor General in the S. W. Frontier. The interest he 
took in promoting the cause of Agriculture and Horticulture gene¬ 
rally, is abundantly manifested in the proceedings of the Society for 
several years past; but more especially do they record his continued 
exertions in bringing to notice, and in improving the vegetable pro¬ 
ducts of the extensive district under his charge, as well as the 
valuable grains and seeds of Central India. The blank caused by 
the death of so active and zealous a Member and Correspondent 
cafinot be readily filled up. The other Members, whose demise 
the Society is called on to record are. Lieutenant Waghorn, who 
was elected an Honorary Member in 183C for his exertions in 
obtaining cotton seed from Egypt at a time when, owing to the 
jealousy of the late Pacha, it was extremely difficult to export it; 
Mr. T. B. Swinhoe, Solicitor, Calcutta; Mr. John Watson, Indigo 
Planter; Mr. Thomas Bracken, formerly a Merchant of Calcutta; 
Mr. J. P. Marcus, Indigo Planter; Capt. W. Spiers, of Rangoon; 
Mr. E. Haworth, Sugar Manufacturer, Dacca, and Air. W. McDowall, 
Indigo Planter at llungporc. 

The subject next demanding notice is the state of the Finances. 

Finances. This, the Council arc happy to remark, is satisfactory, 
as the statement of receipts and disbursements appended to this 
Report will show. The total receipts amount, it will be observed, 
to Co.’s Rs. lJ),8Gl-l-3, to which sum the bialancc of the previous 
year, lls. 2,431-10-7 is to be added, forming a total of lls. 
22,292-11-10. The disbursements during the year have amounted 
to Rs. 19,083-14-10, and there has been invested in Government 
Securities the sum of Rs. 2,116-14-2, leaving a cash balance in the 
Bank of Bengal, in the hands of the Government Agent, and with 
the Treasurer, on the 31st December 1850, of Rs. 1,041-14-10. 

The vested fund, with the addition dbovc noted, now amounts 
to Rs. 22,366-10-8, as per account current of the Government Agent, 
dated 31st December 1850. 

The items of receipts and disbursements are so fully detailed in 
the statement before referred to, that it is, the Council conceive. 
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unnecessary to allude* further to them in this place than to draw 
attention to the sum of Rs. exhibited as a debit on 

account of .improvements to the Metcalfe Hall, being the Society’s 
proportion of the cost of an iron railing, and the expense of erecting 
a range of out-offices to the Building. 

In respect to the arrears of subscription, it is gratifying to note 
that, of the total amount of Bs. 9,053-1-9 shewn due at the end 
of 1849, there has been realized during the year, the sum of 
Bs. 4,750-6- 9, still leaving a balance of Rs. 4,302-11: of which 
the sum of Bs. 2,334-7 may be considered as irrecoverable,—Rs. 
1,946-7 thereof being the arrears due from 14 defaulters alluded 
to in the early part of this report, and the remainder being composted 
of arrears of deceased Members, and of some who have retired 
from India. The balance of these arrears, after deduction above 
noted, is Bs. 1,968-4, and the unpaid subscriptions for 1850 amount 
to Rs. 4,505-8-9, forming a total due to the Society, at the end of 
the year, as explained in lists Nos. 1 to 4 annexed, of Bs. 6,473-12-9, 
being Bs. 2,580 less than last year. 

The liabilities amount to ^172-9-10, for the last consignment 
of English flower seeds and for books supplied by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Co., and Bs. 590-9-3, the balance of Messrs. Jessop 
and Co.’s bill for the iron railing for the Metcalfe Hall. These 
will be fully met by the subscriptions realizable in the early part 
of 1851. 

The Nursery of the Society has been duly attended to during the 

„ « > ■ past year by the Garden Committee. The por- 

Nursery Garden. . . 

tion appropriated for fruit trees, now occupy¬ 
ing more than one-third of the entire area, is in excellent order, and 
will probably become more useful and valuable in the course of a 
few years. The demand for grafts, though still limited, has been 
greater than during the previous twelve mouths. A tolerably large 
supply of ornamental plants has been distributed to Members; and 
all applications for useful ^ducts, such as arrow-root, Guinea grass, 
tapioca, sugar-cane, &c., have been liberally responded to. Through 
the kindness of Messrs. Joseph Agabeg and J. G. French in supply¬ 
ing plants of the best descriptions of pine-apples from the Straits and 
fix>m Dacca, the Committee have been able to extend the pinery con- 
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siderably. The Society is also indebted to thi former gentleman for 
a collection of fine cocoanut and betelnut plants from the Straits; 
these have been put down on a plot of ground, which was formerly 
fallow, on the westem>most side of the garden. Through the 
kind and liberal aid of Major Jenkins, the Committee have been 
enabled to add very considerably to the stock of orchideous plants, 
which now occupy a large portion of the conservatory. The experi¬ 
ment on the grafts of American fruit trees, which were imported in 
a cargo of ice by the Epamfumdae in March last by the Proprietor 
of the Ice House, though necessarily carried out on a very limited 
scale, has proved sufficiently encouraging to induce the Committee 
to> recommend that another assortment be procured from the 
United States in the same manner, together with a small collection 
of ornamental trees and shrubs. The Council have to mention, by 
way of record, before closing this portion of their report, that the 
death of Mr. D’Cruz, in February last, having created a vacancy in 
the post of Head Gardener of the Society, Mr. McMurray was no¬ 
minated thereto, and that they have reason to be satisfied with his 
services. In testimony of the zealous and faithful services, during 
a course of twelve years, of its late Gardener, the Society has voted 
to his widow a gratuity of Rs. 720: to be distributed by monthly 
instalments of 30 rupees. 

The usual support has been accorded in the departments of horti- 
llorti-fioricultural Ex- culture and floriculture. The show of vege- 

hibitions. tables and fruits, which was held in the Town 

Hall in the early part of February, was a very satisfactory one, 
being pronounced as about the best that has been held under the 
auspices of the Society: on that occasion a silver medal and the sum 
of Bs. 258 were awarded to the successful candidates. The second 
exhibition was held conjointly with that of flowers in April, under 
tents, in the Auckland Circus, and although it took place earlier than 
usual in the season, when the finer sorts of fruits, such as the mango, 
peach, litchee, grape, fig, &c. had not reached perfection, the judges 
** were gratified to find so good an appearance pervading every thing 
that came under their inspection.** Celery, asparagus and artichokes, 
the three kinds of v^etables in the cultpre of which native gar¬ 
deners are most backward, were particularly well represented, exhi- 
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biting a decided improvement, both in respect to quantity and quali¬ 
ty: 101 Rupees were distributed in prizes. 

The fir^t flower show of the season was held in the Auckland 
Circus at the close of Februarjr, at which the competition was greater 
than at any previous exhibition, specimens having been sent in 
from upwards of 40 gardens, to 32 of which, prizes to the extent 
of Rs. 250 were awarded. Altogether, this first attempt at holding 
a show in the open air proved sufliciently successful to induce the 
judges to recommend a continuance of it whenever the state of the 
season would permit. The second exhibition took place in the same 
locality in the middle of April, and attracted a considerable num¬ 
ber of visitors—probably not less than 700—^notwithstanding die 
heat of the weather. The competition was tolerably spirited, the 
produce of 32 gardens being represented, to 24 of which, prizes 
amounting to Rs. 101, were given. The general arrangements for 
the display of the flowers on this occasion were excellent, and the 
eflect produced contrasted very favorably with the former shows held 
in the Town Hall. 

The Council are happy to announce that the last importations of 

Importations of vogo- ™8etoWe se^ from the United States and the 

table and flower Cape have given satisfaction. The flower seeds 

seeds* 

from England have not been so generally 
approved of as the consignment received in 1849; but, from the 
Report of the Committees specially appointed to determine on the 
consignments for another season, the Council are inclined to 
attribute the failures that have been notified rather to a want of 
proper management in preparing the soil, &c.,—especially for the more 
delicate descriptions of annuals,—than from any other cause; and 
the more so from the fact, that when carefully attended to, as in the 
case of trials made at the Society’s Garden at the Barrackpore Park, 
and by a few zealous amateurs, the results have been as satisfactory 
as could be expected. The trial assortments of vegetable seeds from 
Van Dieman’s Land and'Edinburgh have proved indifferent, espe- 
dally the latter; but a further test has, nevertheless, been recom¬ 
mended from both localities, at a different time of the year, to meet 
the requirements alike ,pf resident and non-resident Members. 
The Council have the pleasure to add, that the Peninsular and 
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Oriental Company have most liberally respoided to the Society’s 
application by granting freight for seeds by their steamers to the 
extent of one ton annually. For this boon the Council consider the 
Society to be mainly indebted to the interest taken in its operations 
by Mr. Arbuthnot Emerson, the locbl Superintendent, and who, it 
should be added, has likewise most readily met the wishes of the 
Society in various other ways; but this may, perhaps, be more pro¬ 
perly noticed in detail in the next Annual Report. 

Allusion was made in the last report to the loss which the Branch 
Formation of a Branch Agricultural and Horticultural Society at 
Society at Delhi. Bhauglepore had sustaiii!led by the departure of 
Ljeutenant-Coloncl Napleton, its founder, and for six years its 
most active and zealous Secretaiy. The same interest in the cause 
of Agri-horticulture has led him to establish a Branch Society 
and Garden at Delhi, which will no doubt, though recently formed, 
soon attract an equal degree of interest, under his able manage¬ 
ment, as has marked the career of that of Bhauglepore. The 
Society has been in correspondence during the year with both these 
Branch institutions, and has furnished supplies of seeds to them, 
and also to the Branch Gardens at Hooghly, Berhampore, Mirzapore, 
Lucknow, &c. 

In addition to other subjects of interest, the attention of the 
Translation into Ben- Society has been turned towards the traiisla- 
tbn^ &c^^f the"^o * Bengallee of such portion of its Trans- 

ciety! actions and Journal as are likely to prove ser¬ 

viceable to the Native community j and the better to effect this object 
a Translation Committee has been added to the other Standing Com¬ 
mittees of the Society, before whom, in conjunction with the Com¬ 
mittee of Papers, various documents have been placed to enable them 
to commence, with the least practicable delay, the publication of a 
separate work, which is to be entitled ** the Indian Agricultural Mis¬ 
cellany.” 

Under the impression that it was incunibent on the Society to take 
exhibition in * “ .rran^gfor tainsmission to England 

1851 of the Indus- specimens of Indian products for the grand ex- 
try of all nations. of 1851, the Members assembled at the 

General Meeting held in January, appointed a Committee for that 
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purpose, who submitted a report at the following monthly meeting. 
The Committee were of opinion, that ** several of the products of In¬ 
dian industry are of so superior a quality as to admit of competition 
with similar articles produced in any other country, and that the 
opportunity, if suitably follov^ed up, might be made to subserve the 
objects of the Society, importantly.** The Committee named a few, 
among many other products and articles which, in their opinion, 
should be transmitted, and moreover, suggested in what manner 
funds might be raised to carry their proposition into effect. Before, 
however, any steps could be taken to act on these suggestions, infor¬ 
mation was received that the Court of Directors were prepared to 
give their cordial co-operation in carrying out the wishes of Prince 
Albert by obtaining from India sudi^specimens of the products and 
manufactures of that country as may tend to illustrate its resources, 
and add to the interest of the great national exhibition of which Ilis 
Hoyal Highness is the patron ;**—and that they had accordingly is¬ 
sued the neeessary instructions to the Indian Government. Under 
this altered state of affairs, the Society conceived it unnecessary to 
move any further in the matter beyond conveying to the Government 
the offer of its assistance in any way that might be considered desir¬ 
able. Though, therefore, the Society has not taken any prominent 
part in this interesting subject, the Council deem it proper to notify, 
by way of record, what its original intentions were, and in what 
manner it had proposed to have carried them out. 

Referring to the particulars given in the last annual summary, res- 

Prizo for an improved pecting the prize of Rs. 5,000 offered by the 

cotton-cleaning ma- Government of India, through the Society, for 

ouino. , . • . . 

the best machine for divesting indigenous cot- 

ton-wool of its seed,—the said prize to be awarded on the 1st March 
1852,—the Council have the pleasure to add, that the subject ap¬ 
pears to have excited considerable interest throughout the country, 
many applications having been received, since the announcement of 
this proposed reward, for full particulars of the conditions under 
which it is to be given; and several residents in various parts of the 
country havmg signified their intention of competing for it. In con¬ 
nection with this subject^ it may be mentioned that, in pursuance of 
a resolution passed in 1849, the Society has obtained for its Museum 
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foU-sized working models of machines for %eparating cotton-wool 
from its seed known to be in practical use, with some useful infor¬ 
mation regarding the mode of working them, amount of daily work 
performed, cost, &c. 

But little bus been done, since th^ publication of the last report, 

in the Literary Department, only one number, 

1 erary epa men Journal having been issued (Part 

1 ofVol. VII.) This, however, contains several interesting papers, 
among which may be mentioned Major Madden’s contribution on 
Himalayan Conifera; notices respecting coffee, cochineal, cotton, 
tea, the China grass-cloth plant; and some useful information under 
tjie head of correspondence. The Council hope to publish another 
number to complete this volume, in the early part of 1851, sufficient 
materials having been accumulated for that purpose. 

The Council conceive they cannot better conclude this brief sum¬ 
mary of the Proceedings of 1850 than by requesting the continued 
hearty co-operation of the many Members of the Society scattered all 
over India. They would, more particularly, invite contributions for 
the Journal from correspondents in the newly acquired provinces of 
Scindc and the Punjab, for they have certainly the means of supply¬ 
ing much useful and interesting information regarding those coun¬ 
tries, especially of their vegetable products, of which our knowledge 
is at present very limited. 
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Statement of Receipts and Disbursement of the Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Society of India, from let January to the 31«t December, 1850. 

, RECEIPTS. 

From Members# subscriptions collected during the year for the 

ordinary purposes of the Society,^ ••• ... ... 14il89 6 0 

,, Ditto, additional temporary subscriptions to assist in meeting 

the Society's proportion of the debt on the Metcalfe Hall,..* 89 0 0 

-14,«8 6 0 

„ The Most Noble the Marquis of Dalhousie, annual donation 

for 1849-50, ... ••• ••• — ••• 1,000 0 0 

„ Government annual donation, w* ... ... 1,045 0 0 

„ Ditto, monthly allowance for 13 monthSi at 135-18 6 per 

month, ... I ■■■ ... kM 1,630 0 0 

- 3,675 S 0 

fr 

. 400 0 0 

... ... l.OSS 3 0 

16 0 0 
62 10 0 

312 8 0 
24 0 0 
15 12 0 
10 0 0 
14 2 0 

23 9 9 


10 0 0 

- 488 9 9 

Assignee, Estate Alexander and Co., being the amount of 
fifth dividend at the rate of 3 As. per 100 Co.'s Rs. on the 

Society’sclaimofSa. Rupees, 24,783-14 8, ... ... 46 7 6 


Total receipts, Co.'s Us. 

MO ••• 

... 19,861 

1 

8 

By Balance, in the Bank of Bengal on 31st December 1849, 

.. 2,161 

7 9 



,, Ditto, in the hands of Government Agent on ditto, 

.. 270 

2 10 





-2,431 

10 

7 

Grand Total, Co.'s Rs. 


22,292 

11 

10 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

FoBBIOM VE^BTaBI.B AKD FlOWXB SBEDS. 

By C. N. Villet, for Cape garden seeds supplied in 1850, ... 1,501 0 0 

„ D. Landreth, for American garden, flower, cotton and maise 

seeds, supplied in 1849 and 1850, ... ... ... 4,261 6 5 

„ C. Lipscombe, for 8 packets of Van Dieman's Land vegetable 

seeds, supplied in 1850, .a ... ... ... 40 0 0 

- .. - 5,802 6 5 


• • 
If 


Sir Lawrence Peel, donation to the Society for the year, to 
encourage the culture of flowers, &c., 

Accruings of interest on flxed assets , ••• ••• 

Proceeds of sugar-cane delivered from the Nursery Garden, 
Ditto of mango, &c. grafts, ditto from ditto, 

Ditto of a portion of surplus Cape and American vogetable 
and English flower seeds, m. 

Ditto of copies of the Transactions of the Society, 

Ditto of copies of the Journal of the Society, 

Ditto of copies of Fenwick's Hand-book of Gardening, 

Ditto of old seed boxes of sorts, ••• 

Members, being the amount of freight, &c. on boxes of seeds 
to their addresses paid by the Society in 1849 and 1850^ ••• 

J. G. Bruce, in part payment of balance Rs. 14-6 of certain 
expences incurred in 1849, for procuring cotton seed from the 
Governmeut farms at Coimbatore, ••• 
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Librart. 

By Books purchased during the year for the Library, • • - • 155 4 6 

„ Binding books during the year, • • • • • # 6 0 0 

-- 161 4 6 


PRIMTlNOr 

Sundry parties, for printing receipts, schedule of prises for 
flower shows, &c., • • • • • • • • . 150 IS 0 


Journal. 

Bishop's College Press, for printing part 1 of Vol. 7, > • 664 0 0 

Ditto, for ditto, 25 over copies of Obsirvaiiwu on mmalayan 
Coniferae, for Major Madden, * • • • • • 13 1 0 

- 677 1 0 


Nurscry Garden. 

Ordinary expenccs incurred on account of the Nursery Garden, 
from 1st December 1849 to 30th November 1850, inclusive of 
sundry additions to Gardener's Bungalow, • • • • 2,967 3 3 

A supply of grafts of American fruit trees, &c., • • • • 103 14 9 

-3,071 2 0 


Establishment. 


Amount for Establishment, from Ist December 1849 to 30tk No¬ 
vember 1850, • • . • • • . . 4.576 8 0 


Pecuniary Uewards. 

Prizes to Malices for vegetables and fruits at the Exhibitions 
held on the 2nd February and 17th April, • • • • 359 0 o 

Ditto to ditto for flowers, at the Exhibitions held on the 27th 
February and 17th April, • • • • • • • • 351 0 0 

Bhaugleporc Branch Society, annual donation for 1850, • • 50 0 0 

Delhi ditto ditto for ditto, •• •• •• •• 50 On 

- 810 0 0 

Society's Vested Fund. 


The Government Agent, for the purchase of Government Pro* 
missory Note for Sa. Rs. 2,000 of the 2iid 5 per cent, loan, • - .2.166 14 2 

Metcalfe Hall. 

Jessop and Co., advance on account of Society's proportion (Rs. 

1,340-9-3) of cost for erecting an iron railing for Metcalfe Hall, 750 0 0 
Burn and Co., being the amount of Society’s proportion of cost 
for erecting a range of out-offices, • • •« 526 1 6 

Ditto Society's proportion of quarterly allowance to them for in¬ 
specting the Metcalfe Hall from August 1849 to November 
1850, •• •• •• •• •• •• 75 00 

Sundry parties for various articles of furniture for the Hall, &c. 
including a large record almirah, • • • • » - • 105 15 0 

1,467 0 6 
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Advehtibemekts. 

By Advertising in the public prints, notices of general meetings, of 
shows of vegetables and flowers, distribution of seeds, &c. 

(includif.g the sum of Rs. 323-9-6 remitted to Messrs. Grindlay 
to meet the cost of advertising in the English and Continental 

Journals the prize of 5,000 Rs. for cotton-cleaning machine,) 747 7 6 

Stationery. 


„ Stationery for offlee books, and for the use of the olflce, 

„ Ditto, 9 reams of brown packing papers for packing seeds. 

Freight. 


67 13 0 
• • 64 8 0 

- 132 5 0 


„ Freight on boxes of seeds, books, &c. sent and received from 

Cape, England, Americd, &c., • • • • • • 323 9 9 


Postage and Sundry other Charges. ^ 

„ Postage on letters, &c. sent and received, and on copies of the 

Journal and for petty expences, - • • • • • 426 14 0 

„ Extra Packermen for subdividing seeds, •• •• •• 13 50 

„ Extra Writer, for writing on papers of ditto, • • • • 4 0 0 

„ Tinman for soldering tin boxes for ditto, •• •• •• 16 69 

„ Messrs, Grindlay and Co., in payment of sundry expences in> 

curred by them, also subscription for 1849 to their Agency, •• 28 8 3 

„ Saunitoollah Peon, being the amount lost by him when collect¬ 
ing subscriptions, (and to repay which he is under stoppages}, 20 0 0 
,, Balance of expences incurred for cleaning and packing seed cot¬ 
ton for shipment to Grindlay and Co., for the use of compe¬ 
titors for the prize offered for an improved cotton-cleaning 
machine, •• •• •• •• •• 23 00 

„ For expences incurred in putting up a fence round a portion of 
the Auckland Circus, for superintending the erection of tents, 
for refreshment for band, &c. for flower and vegetable shows 
during the year, &c,, • • • • • • •• 275 10 6 

„ Presents to Constables for attending at Horticultural and Flori- 

cultural Exhibitions during the year, •• •• •• 52 00 

„ Mrs. D’Cruz, for her pension for 10 months, at 30 Rs. per month, 300 0 0 
„ Government Agents' commission, brokerage, &c. charges during 

the year, •• •• •• «• •• 14 98 

- 1,174 6 2 


Total Disbursements, Co.’s Rs.21,250 13 0 

Balance in the Bank of Bengal on 31st December 1850. • • 219 5 10 

Ditto in the hands of Government Agent ditto, • • • • 811 3 0 

Ditto in the hands of Treasurer ditto, • • • • • . 116 0 

- 1.041 14 10 


Grand Total, Co.'s Rs. • • 


# • 


11 10 
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BYE-LAWS. 




CHAPTER I. 

Object. 

The promotion and improvement of the Agriculture and Horti* 
culture of India, constitute the object of the Society. 

i 

CHAPTER II. 

Constitation. 

The Society consist of Members, Honorary and Corresponding 
Members, and Associates. 

CHAPTER III. 

Proposal wd Election of Members. 

Section 1.—Persons of every nation shall be eligible as Members 
of the Society. 

Section 2.—Candidates for admission as Ordinary Members shall 
be proposed by two Members at a General Meeting, and ballotted 
for at the succeeding Meeting, when a majority of votes shall deter¬ 
mine the election. 

Section 3.—Persons so elected shall have immediate notice there¬ 
of transmitted to them by the Secretary, accompanied by a copy, 
of the Bye-Laws. 

Section 4.—^Ordinary Members shall pay an admission fee of 
8 Rs., and the same sum quarterly, in advance, (commencing from 
the quarter of the year in which they are elected,) so long as they 
continue resident in India. It shall be optional for any Member to 
compound for the quarterly contributions by the payment of Rs. 400 
to the funds of the Societ}*. 

Section 5.—^The payment of the admission fee shall be consider¬ 
ed as distinctly implying the acquiescence of every Member elected 
into the Society in all the Rules, Regulations, and Bye-Laws thereof. 
A Member retiring from the Society shall be exempted from the 
payment of a second admission fee on re-election. 
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Section G.—Members whose absence from xndia shall not extend 
beyond four years, shall continue to be borne on the list of Memheri>, 
but shall be exempt from the payment of subscription^, until their 
return to the country. 

Section 7.—When any Member shall be in arrear of his annual 
contribution for one year, he shall be apprised by letter, addressed 
to his last known place of residence, that unless the amount due by 
him be paid within six months of the date of notice, his name shall 
be removed from the list of Members, and in the event of his omit¬ 
ting to pay the amount within the time limited, his name shall be 
removed accordingly, and published in the proceedings of the So- 
cjpty as a Defaulter. 

Section 8.—Ladies may be admitted as Members upon the same 
terms, and under the same regulations in all respects, as Gentleincii. 

CHAFTEK IV. 

Withdrawal of Members. 

Section 1.—Any Member may withdraw from the Society by 
intimating his wish to do so by letter addressed to the Secretary, 
without continuing his subscription beyond the quarter of the year 
in which his resignation is sent in; subject nevertheless to his name 
being published among the Defaulters (as per section 7 of chapter 
iii.) if his arrears of subscriptions are not paid. 

Section 2.—A resigning Member shall be at liberty to withdraw 
his letter of resignation, on payment of arrears, without going 
through the form of re-election; provided such notice of withdrawal 
be given during the year in which the resignation has been notified. 

CHAPTER V. 

Privileges of Members. 

Section 1.—The Members have the right to be present and to 
vote at all General Meetings; to propose Candidates for admission 
into the Society as Members, as also to have personal access to the 
Museum, Library, and Garden of the Society, and to. introduce 
visitors at the Ordinary Meetings. 

Section 2.—Members shall be entitled lo a share of all seeds pur¬ 
chased by, or presented to the Society; they can indent, at least once 
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a year, on the Society’s Garden for plants; they shall also be en¬ 
titled to a copy of the Society’s Journal, published subsequently to 
their election, and to previously published volumes on payment of 
the cost charges. 

Section 3.—Members in the country applying for seeds shall dis- 
tinctlv state to whose care such seeds are to be delivered in Calcutta 
or how otherwise they are to be forwarded : the Society cannot des¬ 
patch them at its own expense. 

Section 4.—Only Members actually resident in India shall have 
claims upon the Society’s Garden, or seeds imported by the Society, 
or copies of the Journal, unless they continue their subscriptions 
while abroad. 

Section 5.—Members resident in Calcutta and its suburbs, whose 
subscriptions are three quarters in arrear, shall be debarred from all 
the privileges above mentioned. The same rule is applicable to 
Members in the country, who are four quarters in arrear. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Of Honorary Members. 

Section 1.—Honorary Members shall be persons eminent for their 
knowledge of, or encouragement given to Agriculture or Horticul¬ 
ture, or for services rendered to the Society. 

Section 2.—Persons proposed as Honorary Members shall be re¬ 
commended by the Council, they shall be ballotted for like Ordinary 
Members, but three-fourths of the votes shall be required to deter¬ 
mine their election. 

Section 3.—Honorary Members shall be exempted from the pay¬ 
ment of fees and contributions; and they shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of Ordinary Members. 

Section 4.—No Office-Bearer of the Society shall, in future, be 
eligible as an Honorary Member during his tenure of office. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Of Corresponding Members. 

Section 1 .—The Corresponding Members of the Society shall be 
constituted of such persons not resident in Calcutta, or within one 
hundred miles thereof, asmiay show a willingness to promote the ob¬ 
jects of the Society. 
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Section 2.—Corresponding Members shal^not be limited as to 
numbers; they shall have the privilege of attending the Meetings 
of the Society, but shall have no voice in the business; they 
shall receive such copies of the Society’s Journal as may contain 
their contributions, but shall not be entitled to receive seeds, 
plants, &c. 

Section 3.—Persons proposed as Corresponding Members shall be 
recommended by the Council, they shall be ballottcd for like Ordinary 
Members, but three-fourths of the votes shall be required to deter¬ 
mine their election. 

CHAPTER VIH. 

Of Associates. 

Section 1.—Associates shall be persons well known for their 
practical knowledge of, or encouragement given to Agriculture or 
Horticulture, or for services rendered to the Society, but whe are 
not likely to a])ply to becotue Ordinary Members. 

Section 2.—Persons proposed as Associates shall be rcconinicndcd 
by tlio Council, they shall Ik* ballottcd for like Ordinary Members, 
but three-fourths of the votes shall be required to dctcriniuc their 
ejection. 

Section .3.—Associates shall be exempted from the payment of 
fees and contributions: they shall have all the privileges of Ordinary 
Members, except that of voting at Meetings of the Society. 

CHAPTER IX. 

General Meetings. 

Section 1.—^Thc General Meetings to be held by the Society 
shall be of three kinds: 1st, Annual—2nd, Ordinary—3rd, Special. 

CHAPTER X. 

Anniversary General Meeting, Election of Officers, 
Council, and Conunittees, Annual Report. 

Section 1.—An Anniversary General Meeting shall be held in 
January of each year, for the election of Officers and Council for the 
ensuing year, for the nomination of the several Standing Com¬ 
mittees, and to receive and hear read the Annual Report on the finan¬ 
cial and general concerns of the Society. 
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Section 2.—The Officers shall consist of— 

1 President. 

4 Vice-Presidents. 

(Two of whom shall always be natives.) 

1 Secretary.” 

1 Deputy-Secretary and Treasurer. 

Section 3.—The President and Council shall, previous to the 
Meeting, nominate the persons whom they recommend for election 
as Office Bearers and Council; and ballotting lists containing the 
names of the Members recommended, leaving a blank column oppo¬ 
site for such alterations as Members may wish to make, shall be 
prepared one week before the day of election. A copy of the li..t 
shall be handed to each Member present at the Meeting, and should 
he disapprove of any name or names, or be desirous of inserting some 
other name or names, he shall erase or insert accordingly. 

Section 4.—^The Chsdrman shall appoint two Scnitincers, not 
Members of the Council, to examine the lists and report the result 
to the Meeting. 

Section 5.—In the event of a vacancy during the year in the list 
of Officers or Council of the Society, such vacancy shall be filled 
up for the remainder of the year on the recommendation of the 
Council, at the second Monthly Meeting after the occurrence of such 
vacancy. 

Section 6.—With the exception of the President, Secretaries and 
Treasurer, the Office Bearers of the Society after a tenure of office 
during two years, shall not be eligible for re-election till the expiry 
of twelve months. 

Section 7.—^The revision of the various Standing Committees 
shall also take place at each Anniversary Meeting, consisting of the 
following: 

Sugar Committee. 

Cotton Committee. 

Silk, Hemp, and Flax Committee. 

Coffee and Tobacco Committee. 

Oil and Oil Seed Committee. 

Grain Committee. 

Implements of Husbandry and Machinery Committee. 
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Nursery Garden Committee. 

Fruit and Kitchen Garden Committee. 

Floricultnral Committee. 

Translation Committee. 

Section 8.—^Tlie Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers and 
twelve Members. 

Section 9.—No person shall hold at the same time more than 
one of the following offices: viz. President, Vice-President, or Se- 
auretary. 

' Section 10.—^The Council shall elect fronj their own body, Sub¬ 
committees of Finance and Papers, whose reports on all matters re- 
ffrred to them shall he submitted to the Council. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Ordinary and Special General Meetings. 

Section 1.—Ordinary General Meetings shall be held at the So¬ 
ciety’s apartments, Metcalfe Hall, on the second Saturday of every 
month throughout the year, at half-past nine a.m. and half-past 
four p.M. alternately. 

Section 2.—Strangers may be present at the Ordinary General 
Meetings, if introduced by Members, and their names given to the 
President for record. 

Section 3.—The ordinary course of procedure at the General Meet¬ 
ings, shall be as follows: 

1. The proceedings of the preceding General Meeting shall he 

read and submitted for confirmation. 

2. The names of the gentlemen proposed as Members at the last 

Meeting shall be announced for ballot. 

3. Motions of which notice was given at the last Meeting shall be 

brought forward and disposed of. 

4. Notice of motions shall be given for entry in the proceedings of 

the Meeting. 

5. The names of gentlemen proposed as Members, shall be an¬ 

nounced. 

0. The various reports, &c. on questinnii referred to the Council, 

shall be submitted for consideration. 
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7. Papers and cominunications, received since the last meeting, 
together with their respective presentations, sliall be 
brought to notice. 

Section 4.—Special General Meetings may be convened at any 
time, on a requisition to that effect to the President, signed by at 
least six Members, who thereupon will call the same, through the 
Secretary, or Deputy-Secretary, by public advertisement in three 
of the newspapers of the presidency. No Special Meeting shall 
take place without a month’s previous notice being given, unless the 
case be urgent. 

Section 5.—No stranger shall be permitted to be present at 
Special Meetings of the Society. t 

Section 6.—^Notice of motion on questions of Finance, or other 
matters of importance, shidl be given at a General Meeting, preced¬ 
ing that on which the subject is to be disposed of, in order that 
Members who take an interest in the question may have an oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing their assent or dissent; and no motion of which 
notice has not been given, shall be carried at the Meeting at which 
it is proposed, if any three Members present vote for its postpone¬ 
ment. 

Section 7.—Motions of which previous notice hl^ been given 
shall take precedence of all others. 

Section 8.—Mofussil Members shall have the privilege of voting 
on questions of which one month’s notice is ^ven, sending their 
votes, post paid, to the Secretary, for record. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Council)—Powers and Duties. 

Section 1.—The government of the Society and the management 
of its concerns are entrusted to the Council, subject to no other 
restrictions than are impo^d by the Bye-Laws, and to no other 
interference than may arise from the decisions of the Members 
assembled in General Meetings. 

Section 2.—^The Council shall meet once at least in every calendar 
month throughout the year, on such day or days as they shall deem 
expedient. 
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Section 3 .—No Meeting of the Council fhall be competent to 
enter on, or decide any business, unless three or more Members 
be present. , 

Section 4.—The Council may appoint persons, not Members of 
it, to be salaried Clerks or Servants, for carrying on the necessary 
concerns of the Society, and may define the duties to be performed 
by them respectively, and may suspend any Clerk or Servant from 
office whenever it shall appear to them necessary: provided always, 
that such appointment or suspension shall be reported to the next 
General Meeting of the Members, to be confirmed or annulled as 
may be decided by such Meeting. 

^ Section 5.—The Council shall present and cause to be read to 
the Anniversary General Meeting, a Report on the general concerns 
of the Society for the preceding year. The Report shall state the 
income and expenditure, the receipts and disbursements, and the 
increase or decrease of the Society during that year; and give an 
estimate in detail of the probable iucome and expenditure of the 
succeeding year. 

Section 6.—The Council shall distribute seeds and plants to all 
public gardens, reporting their proceedings to the next Meeting of 
the Society. No other resolution of the Council for disposing of or 
pledging the funds or property of the Society to any amount beyond 
the current cxpenccs of the establishment shall be acted upon or be 
of any validity, until confirmed by the Society. 

Section 7.—^The President, or in his absence one of the Vice- 
Presidents, or ill their absence the senior Member, shall preside at 
every Meeting of the Council. 

Section 8.—All questions shall be decided by ballot, on the 
demand of any Member present; and the decision of the majority 
shall be considered the decision of the Meeting. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

The Duties of the President itad Vice-Presidents. 

Sectwn 1.—The business of the President shall be to preside at 
all the Meetings of the Society, and regulate all the proceedings 
therein: and generally to execute, or see to the execution of the Bye- 
Liws and orders of the Society. 
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Section 2.—lu cas6 of the absence of the President from any of 
the Meetings^ his place shall be filled by the senior Vice-President 
then present, and in the absence of the Vice-Presidents, by the 
senior Member present, yrho shall, for the time being, have all the 
authority, privilege, and power of the President. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Of tibe Secretary and Deputy-Secretary. 

Section 1.—^Thc Secretary, or in his absence the Deputy-Secre¬ 
tary,* shall exercise a general inspection over the servants and the 
affairs of the Society, and shall sec that the Bye-Laws and orders of 
the Society arc executed: he shall also attend the Meetings of the 
Society, and read such papers as may be submitted. 

Section 2.—^The Secretary, or in his absence the Deputy- 
Secretary, shall sign all letters and papers emanating from the 
Society. 

Section 3.—The Deputy-Secretary shall draw up the correspond¬ 
ence of the Society, and be in daily attendance at the Society’s 
apartments during the usual office hours. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Of fhe Treasurer and fhe Accounts. 

Section 1.—The Treasurer shall demand and receive for the use 
of the Society, all moneys due by or payable to the Society, and shall 
keep full and particular accounts of all sums so received and paid. 

Section 2.—^Thc moneys as received shall be deposited in the 
Bank of Bengal; and when the surplus shall exceed Rupees 1,000 
it shall be invested in Company’s Securities, on behalf of the Society, 
in the name of the Government Agent for the time being. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Of Committees. 

Section 1.—Besides the Standing Committees (section 7, chapter 
X.) the Members assembled in General Meeting may appoint Com¬ 
mittees to report on any special matter, relating to the objects or 
concerns of the Society. 

* There is no Deputy-Secretary now. 
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Section 2.—Every Committee sliall cause ftiinutes to be taken of 
its proceedings. 

Section 3 .—Every Committee may appoint its own Ci;iairman and 
Secretaiy. ^ 

Section 4.—Any Member of any Committee, who shall be per* 
sonally interested in any question before that Committee, shall with¬ 
draw during the consideration of, and vote upon, the same, and shall 
not take part in any Report that may be drawn up upon the matter 
for submission to the Society. 

Section 5.—The Secretary shall be, ex-officio^ a Member of all 
Committees. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Of the Publications of the Society. 

Section 1,—The Journal, or other publications of the Society, 
shall be under the superintendence of the Council, and shall be 
printed from time to time, whenever a sufficient number of such 
papers as may be deemed of public utility have been collected to 
form part of a volume. 

Section 2.—Contributors to the Journal, &c. sliall be entitled to 
twenty-five copies of their papers. 

CHAPTER XVm. 

Distribution of Prizes. 

Section 1.—The distribution of Prizes at the Periodical V'cgetablc 
and Flower Shows of the Society shall be undertaken by the Pre¬ 
sident or senior Vice-President. In the absence of such Officer or 
Officers, the senior Member of the Committee, to whom the arrange¬ 
ments of the show are entrusted, shall perform that duty. 

Section 2.—The Council shall have the power of adopting from 
time to time any regulations for the management of the shows that 
may seem to them expedient. . 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Amendments of the Bye-Laws. 

Amendments or alterations of the Bye-Laws may be proposed at 
any Ordinary Meeting of the Society; they shall, with the assent 
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of the majority of the Members present, be entered on the minutes, 
and if ordered by the said majority to lie over for consideration, the 
President shall direct them to be read by the Secretary, and stated 
for discussion at the next General Meeting ; and if three-fourths of 
the Members, provided that not less than eleven Members'be pre¬ 
sent, shall vote in favour of adopting them, they shall be recorded 
as a part of the Bye-Laws. 
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